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NEW YORK SALES CONGRESS 





New Agent’s Best Prospects Are 
Folk Like Him, Hale Points Out 


The building up of a market for new 
life agents was discussed by one of the 
Sales Congress discussion groups led by 
W. Ste _— Hale, associate general agent 

Elliott Hall Agency, Penn Mu- 
teow in situations similar to 
new agent, with the same 
problems, are the best market, Mr. Hale 
pointed out in opening the discussion. 
Some of his remarks follow: 

If you have a sufficient market for 
vour services and if you render a suf- 
ficient service from the standpoints of 
both quality and quantity to your mar- 
will have no problems and no 
reaching your destination of 


of the 
tual. 
that of the 


ket, you 
worries in 
success. aes 
In determining 
you can very profitably 
questions : 

What type market do I 
What kind of a market 


I believe 
these 


where to go, 
answer 


want? 
am I qualified 


o serve £ 

What method or methods of market 
building will I utilize in building my 
market ? 

| believe it the part of wisdom to an- 


swer the first two of those questions be- 
fore coming to a consideration of the 
third. 

Market Composed of Young Men 
Let us first consider a market primarily 
composed of young men. Do you want 
them to Ae single or married? If you 
want single men, then in what age brack- 
ets? Apply the same question to the 
young married men. It is my observa- 
tion that most underwriters can and will 
loa better selling and servicing job with 


nen who are within a ten year spread 
their own age. In other words, not 

more than ten years older or ten years 

younger 

The most important point to consider 

would be into what income brackets do 

you want your prospects to fall? My 


suggestion would be that you try to pro- 
cure prospects whose incomes are some- 
where near your past earnings. You will 
have a better understanding of their 
problems and will be better able to serve 
their needs. 

\fter determining these various fac- 
tors, ask yourself why this man should 
buy life insurance. In other words, what 
are his needs? Then lay your plans to 
sell and serve him on that basis—the 
basis of needs. 

One of the best measuring rods you 
can put on the service you are rendering 
would be to ask yourself this question. 
If | were in this prospect's eae would 


| buy life insurance for the reasons 
given? Jf your answer is “Yes,” then 
your sales procedure will probably be 
sound 


Six Means of Building Market 
Your methods of building for this type 
market might be: 
Centers of influence. Lists of college 


graduates of the last eight years. Young 
yp s Clubs 


church, civic, political, ete. 

i) canvass for “Promising Young 
Men.” Fathers of young men. Cold 
canvass ld canvass becomes hot can- 


Vass alter you have met and really know 
the prospect 

If the market you want would be com- 
posed of married men with children, then 
you must decide the approximate age and 


income brackets and the other factors 
referred to under young men. Methods 
Which might be utilized for this type 


market would be: 
Finding Married Men with Children 
Center of influence. 
Endless chain 
Newspaper eli ppings 
why re pictures of mothe 
appear) 
Brothers 
Cants (a 


(particularly 
and children 


and brothers-in-law of appli- 
recent study of the five most 


recent cases of one agent developed that 
those five applicants had twelve brothers, 
ranging in age from 20 to 49, and seven 
sisters, ranging in age from 23 to 55). 
Observation method. For instance, if 
you are a commuter and are riding in 
on the train with an acquaintance and 
he speaks to someone whom you do not 
know, it is a very easy matter to say 
“By the way, Bill, what is that gentle- 
man’s name?” Another successful use 
of the observation method is demon- 
strated by the following: When you have 
just completed a sales presentation to a 
prospect or client, if his desk or office 
is so situated that you can see another 
member or employe of his firm, simply 
say to him, “Mr. Prospect, what is that 
gentlemen’s name over there—wearing 
vlasses? It seems that I have met him 





The fourteenth 


meetings gave a wide 
from and the opening 


group 
choose 


Novelty Marks Congress Program 


sales congress of the Life 
New York City proved a most effective and unusual affair. 
latitude 
event of 


before.” Mr. Prospect will give you his 
name, then you can casually ask how 
long he has been with the firm and if 
he is married, ete. 

Cold Canvass. I know an agent whose 
name is Moore who recently took a name 
from a building directory and went up 
to see the man. The name taken from 
the directory was Moore, the same as the 
agent’s. Ultimately a $50,000 Ordinary 
Life prepaid application was procured 
and the applicant did not have a heart 
murmur. The case was paid for. 


Women’s Market Expanding 


\ regular source of business these 
days for the alert underwriter is business 
and professional women. That market 
is expanding rapidly. 

Another which has been used to some 
extent and still is quite a fertile field in- 
cludes the sons of your clients or pros- 
pects. 

This whole subject of prospecting or 
procuring prospects is as much a matter 
of selling as is the procuring of the ap- 
plication. Unfortunately this is not rec- 


Association of | 
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attending to 

Mask” gave a 


Underwriters 


of interest for those 
the “Man with the 


touch of novelty as well as great interest and curiosity. 


Lloyd Patterson of the 
sales congress committee, 
Frank J. Mulligan, Jr. Mr 

| don, Home Life genera! 
Following the 


agent, 
opening there 


remarks are 
there 
Theodore M. 


cussion leaders. Their 
In the afternoon 
by Julian S. Myrick, 
B. Burruss. 
In the evening the 
with H. V. Kaltenborn, author, 
J. Valentine, 





ers. 


der the direction of William C 


Keane-Patterson 
opened the congress and introduced President 
Patterson presided as chairman. 
was vice-chairman 
were 
devoted to the problems of the agent at 
given elsewhere 
was a general assembly 


Riehle, 


Bawden of the 


Agencies, chairman of the 


John J 


(,or- 
eight special conference sessions 
each of which there were two dis- 
in this paper 

which was addressed 


Albert E. N. Gray and William 


Association held its forty-cighth annual banquet 
lecturer 
chief inspector of the New York Police Department, as speak- 
A feature of the banquet was the 


and radio commentator, and Lewis 
special entertainment provided un- 


Connell Agency 


The Man In the Mask 


reac tions of 


The Mask 


and 
Van In 


Voicing the attitude 
the insuring public the 
told the Sales Congress 
insurance buyer liked and did 
about the average tmsurance 
methods. Hlis remarks follow: 


not like 


agent's 


May I have five minutes of your time 
to discuss with you a matter concerning 
life insurance? I realize that you are 
very busy with a series of important 


conferences today, but now that I am 
here I would like to take these five min- 
utes of your time to let you hear what 


| have to say because the subject I want 
to discuss may have a very vital effect 
indeed upon you and upon your families 
Something of this sort has been said 
to me very very frequently in the past 
two years, by members of your profes- 
sion, who have come in to see me on the 
subject of life insurance when I too had 
a busy day full of conferences before 
me. But with the foreefulness which the 
ladies and gentlemen of your 
are well known to exert, you 
inany cases failed to be cut off because 
of the fact that IT was busy and tried 
lcast to make me listen to your story. 


profession 
have in 


You men and women in the life insur- 


ance field have done a pretty good job 
for us, frequently in spite of ourselves, 
and while we dislike to have you call on 
us, we realize that in most cases you 
have done us a pretty good turn. The 
chief reason why we object to you is 
that vou typifv the voice of our con 
science, aking us realize the things wi 
should do and have left undone, and ver) 
few men enjoy having conscience intet 


fere with a day’s occupation. 


Another reason we object to you is a 


frankly what the 


frequent lack of tact on your part; 
ing into our offices under a subterfuge. 
It would seem to me that I would rather 
be turned away from a man’s door many 
times because of truthfully stating why 
I was there, than to be admitted to his 
office on some subtle misrepresentation. 

Then, too, you annoy us because so 
frequently we are forced to listen to 
positive drivel, stupidly repeated phrases 


com- 


insisting upon the need of having our 
policies analyzed and _ re-analyzed in 
spite of the fact that this may have been 
done for us just a short time ago. You 
annoy us because you tell us that you 
have important information to divulge 
with respect to our insurance, and when 


we give you the opportunity to proceed, 
the important information is trivial, long- 
winded and disappointing 

We have some thought in our minds 
that you men and women might clarify 
for us and that most of us would be in- 
tcrested in discussing. We are worried 
about inflation and what its effect will 
be on money we are leaving to our fam- 
ies and money to come to us in our 
wn old age. We are worried, too, about 
what its effect will be on the financial 
status of life insurance companies 
Then, too, we are disturbed about the 
stability and strength of the life insur- 
ance companies. We realize that you 
have weathered the storm pretty well, 
but how much further can you go?) Why 
is Wt that seeming ly you are the one type 
f financial institution which has stood 
im spite of the depression? You have 
bond investments, mortgages, stocks, 
hich have met the same fate as those 
held by other financial institutions and 
individuals; why, if your position were 
truly known, would you be other than 


Chairman of N. Y. 
Sales Congress 
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nized by mest life insurance men to 
their great loss. 

Most successful salesmen of life insur- 
ance plan their work most carefully. Any 
successful prospector or market builder 
must do the same thing. 

The structure of lasting success that 
you would build in this business will de- 
pend in very large measure on the 
soundness and lasting qualities of the 
foundation built. The foundation is pros- 
pecting. Upon this important phase of 

ur activities everything else rests. 

\ forty story structure requires a 
heavier and a more lasting foundation 
than a two story building. Either struc- 
ture built on sand will topple at the first 
storm. So will you, if you do not build 
a secure foundation. A poor salesman 
with prospects will sell more life 
insurance than a good salesman with 
poor prospects. 


good 


they? Then, too, our mind is rather 
disturbed with the increasing cost of life 
insurance. Many of our premium notices 
show higher figures than we are lead to 
expect. How long will this continue, and 
how much more is insurance apt to 
cost us? 

I believe that many of us would be 
glad, at the proper time, to talk with life 
insurance men and women on these sub- 
iccts as well as the newer ideas in the 
disposition of our life insurance funds, 
if we felt that the men and women who 
spoke to us had the proper background 


and training to speak with us intelli- 
gently. We understand that all that a 
man or woman needs to enter your pro- 
fession and call upon us and talk to us 


about the disposition of our estates is a 
rate book and acquired on the 
basis of a record free of a jail sentence, 


license, 


and that practically no other qualifica 
tions are needed 

You ask us have confidence in you 
Put yourselves in such a position that 


we will have this confidence 


I want to thank you for your time and 


uttention. It is the first opportunity I 
have had to present my ideas to a group 
of insurance men and women It is 
usually you who do all the talking. | 
am glad to know of the existence of an 
issociation such as vours, and | think 
that you should let us know) more 
about it 

We are going to buy insurance from 
you in 1934. How much of it we buy 


will depend largely upon you. 
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20 PINE STREET, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





THE RIGHT ROAD 


he manner in which the great Life Insurance Companies have 
weathered the storms of the past four years proves beyond question 
that they have been traveling the Right Road. These great institu- 
tions have proven to be a veritable tower of strength to the American 


publie. 


Since 1851, the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has passed through ten major depressions, emerging from each 
one even stronger than ever before. The experience which the 
Company has gained throughout this long period enables it to 
extend still further its real human service which has earned the 


title of ““A Policyholders’ Company.” 
y I y 


* 


* 


ok of ok * 
The results of the past year clearly indicate that this Agency 
is following the right road in maintaining the unsurpassed service 


for which it has become so favorably known. 
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General Agent. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 
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“Rush” Allen Attorney 
Of Comity Committee 
PHILADELPHIA AFTER TWISTERS 





Union Central Manager Will Also Con- 
tinue Writing Articles For Association 
on Tax and Other Subjects 





\. Rushton Allen has been appointed 
attorney for the law and comity commit- 
tee of the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters Association. He is 
one of the few insurance managers who 
are also experts in legal matters. His 
company is the Union Central. 

Mr. Allen will be available in an ad- 
capacity to the association as a 


yisory 





A. RUSHTON ALLEN 


body and to the membership as individ- 


uals, and will contribute to the associa- - 


tion’s periodical, “The Broadcast,” arti- 
cles concerning legal aspects of agency 
problems, relative to business insurance, 
taxation and creditor rights. 

The law and comity committee has de- 
termined to be more active in investigat- 
ing complaints. Among other cases it is 
now investigating complaints of twisting, 
advertisements which have a tendency 
to replace business and various practices 
regarded as unethical. An attempt is 
being made to strengthen the hands of 
the committee with affidavits or personal 
testimony from policyholders. 





E. A. FISHER DEAD 





Research Engineer For John Hannock; 
Was Once Superintendent of Ed- 
ucation, Philippine Islands 
_ Edwin E. A. Fisher, research engineer 
lor the John Hancock, died March 4 in 
Umatilla, Fla. He was 63 years old and 
tor the past thirteen years had been en- 
gaged in the risk classification depart- 
ment of the John Hancock, rating dan- 
gerous or unhealthy occupations. For 
nine years previous he had been asso- 
ciated with the Prudential in a similar 

capacity. 

He had a broad education, both in 
American and European universities, and 
before entering the insurance field he 
spent ten years in the Philippine Islands 
as division superintendent of the bureau 
ot education. He was assistant commis- 
sioner of the interior at Porto Rico for 
two years. 

Mr. Fisher is survived by his widow, 
two sons and two daughters. 





AMERICAN SECURITY RETIRES 
The American Security Life of Okla- 
homa City is retiring from business and 
remsuring in the National Equity Life 
Insurance Co. of Little Rock, Ark., which 
'S practically owned by the same inter- 
ests. The American Security was or- 
ganized in 1933 with H. C. Young, presi- 
dent, C. E. Lowry, vice-president and M. 


1, Norwood, secretary, all residents of 
Little Rock. 
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Old and Fobless, but 
---- Hndependent 





There are many such men, thanks 
to their own foresight years ago in 
acquiring Endowment Life Insurance 
to protect themselves against Old Age 
emergency. 


Hundreds of thousands of men now in middle 
age should be building the same barricade 


against possible want in the years to come. 


It is the Life Insurance Salesman’s duty to per- 
suade such prospects to take this necessary 


precaution. 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DuFFiELp, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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F. H. Ecker At Head Of 
Mortgage Aid Group 


CERTIFICATE HOLDERS PLAN 





Gov. Lehman’s Conference of Financiers 
to Study $100,000,000 Relief Proposal; 
Members of Committee 

Governor Lehman of New York last 
Thursday called a conference of twenty- 
seven heads of leading financial institu- 
tions to consider the proposal of pledg 
ing $10,000,000 as the first step in a plan 
to relieve distressed holders of guaran- 
teed mortgage certificates in connection 
with which the Rk. F. C. would allot 
$100,000,000. Rarely has such a larg: 





FREDERICK H. ECKER 


number of prominent financial men been 
seen at Albany. As a result of the dis- 
cussion the conference designated a com- 
mittee of ten headed by Frederick H 
Ecker, president of the Metropolitan 
Life, with Harvey D. Gibson, president 
of the Manufacturers Trust Co., as vice- 
chairman. 

Other insurance men on the committe: 
are Thomas A. Buckner, president, New 
York Life, and Thomas 1. Parkinson, 
president, Equitable Life Assurance So 
ciety. The other members of the com- 
mittee are Philip A. Benson, president 
Dime Savings Bank; Lewis Gawtry, pres 
ident, Bank for Savings; Henry B. Kin 
sey, vice-president, Williamsburg Sav- 
ings Bank; Walter E. Frew, chairman, 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company; 
James H. Perkins, chairman, National 
City Bank, and Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
chairman, Chase National Bank. 

Among life insurance men atte! 
the governor’s conference were James | 
Madden, third vice-president of \ 
ropolitan; Alfred | Aiken, vice-pt 
dent of the New York Life, and Eth 
bert Ide Low, chairman of the H 
Life of New York. 

George W. Alger, Moreland act con 
missioner investigating the 
guaranty situation, and his counsel, Al- 
ired A. Cook, explained to the confer- 
ence the proposals for relief to certificate 
holders. This contemplates the organi- 
zation of two non-profit corporations 
One would be the Certificate Holders 
Corporation to lend up to 25% of the 
face value of defaulting certificates to 
distressed holders, which would also tak« 
over from the New York Insurance De- 
partment the task of rehabilitating the 
mortgages behind certificates. There ar 
22,000 issues of certificates, representing 
$1,000,000,000. The second part of th 
plan, not yet fully worked out, aims at 
the rehabilitation of the properties be- 
hind the mortgages. The whole plan 
would require legislation by the state 
At present the idea is to make small 
loans not to exceed $2,500 at a rate of 
5% The institutions contributing the 
$10,000,000 would be limited to a maxt- 


mum of 5% on the investment. 


mortgage 
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Executive Changes In 
National Life of Vt. 


THREE MADE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Dr. A. B. Bisbee Retires After Forty-six 
Years as Medical Director; All 
Natives of Vermont 
Several executive changes were made 
at the recent annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont held at the home 
office in Montpelier. Edward D. Field, 
second vice-president, was made vice- 
president in charge of underwriting; 
George Brigham Young, general counsel, 
was made a vice-president as was also 
Elbert S. Brigham, chairman of the fi- 
nance committee, who has been a direc- 
tor since 1923. Dr. Edwin A. Colton was 
appointed medical director, succeeding 
Dr. Arthur B. Bisbee, who has been 
medical director of the company for for- 
ty-six years. All these officers are na- 

tives of Vermont. 

Mr. Field started with the National 
Life as a clerk in the actuarial depart- 
ment in 1897 and was made superintend- 
ent of agencies in 1911 and second vice- 
president in 1922. 

Mr. Young had a wide general legal 
practice before becoming counsel for the 
National Life in 1916. He has served as 





= 
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president of the Vermont Bar Associa- 
tion and as vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 

Mr. Brigham became chairman of the 
important finance committee of the com- 
pany in 1930 on the death of Vice-Presi- 
dent H. M. Cutler. He is a former mem- 
ber of Congress and succeeded Senator 
Dillingham on the board of the National 
Life in 1923. 

Dr. Colton has been assistant medical 
director of the National since 1905. 

Dr. Bisbee studied medicine at the 
University of Vermont, Dartmouth Col- 
lege and the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Columbia University. In 
I8S88 he was elected medical director of 
the National Life, succeeding his father- 
in-law, Dr. Sumner Putnam. He prac- 
tically created the medical department of 
the National as there was then no med- 
ical department in the present sense of 
the term. He has been a director of the 
company for nearly twenty years and in 
1922 was made second vice-president and 
a member of the executive committee. 


M. J. LAUER’S FATHER DEAD 

Mathew J. Lauer of Hancel-Lauer, 
managers of the Continental-American 
Life at 120 Broadway, is receiving the 
sympathy of his friends in connection 
with the passing of his father, I. Lauer, 
on Monday of this week. 


AVS 
THE EASTERN 


Southwestern Life of Dallas 


Charles F. O'Donnell, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Southwestern 
Life of Dallas, Texas, was elected presi- 
dent this week to succeed T. W. Vardell 
who died recently. 


W. W. HEAD ON WESTERN TRIP 

Walter W. Head, president of the 
(;eneral American Life of St. Louis, ac- 
companied by Sidney W. Souers, vice- 
president, have left St. Louis for a tour 
of the Southwest and Western states to 
inspect the company’s investments in 
those sections. They plan to return to 
St. Louis on March 15. Special agency 
meetings will be held by Mr. Head when 
he visits the company’s general agents 
in El Paso, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. Leo R. Schuster is general agent 
in El Paso, Walter D. Erwin general 
agent in Los Angeles and Bernon F. 
Mitchell general agent in San Francisco. 


MOVES IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

The Phoenix Mutual has moved its 
Rochester branch from the Temple 
building to larger quarters in the Rey- 
nolds-Arcade building. A. T. Churchill 
is manager. 
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FONDILLER’S NEW FIRM 
Old Woodward, Fondiller, Ryan & Sharp 


Dissolved; New Arrangements Made: 
His Actuarial Prominence 

The firm of Woodward, Fondiller 

Ryan & Sharp, New York City consult. 
ing actuaries, has been dissolved an; 
Richard Fondiller has opened an office 


at 90 John Street under the name 5; 








RICHARD FONDILLER 


\Voodward & Fondiller, Inc. where h 
\.ill serve personally as consultant and 
\.ill be assisted by a complete staff in 
rcndering service on actuarial, account- 
ing and office organization problems, 
particularly in the life insurance field 
Mr. Fondiller, thirty years in actuaria 
and executive work, organized in 1922 
the firm of Woodward & Fondiller with 
the late Joseph H. Woodward. The fim 
has covered all lines of insurance and is 
recognized as one of the leading organ- 
izations in the country. 

Mr. Fondiller was affiliated with lif 
insurance companies for eleven years in 
actuarial positions and then became as- 
sistant actuary of the New York State 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
Later he joined the Equitable Society in 
its group department as superintendent 
of the bureau of accounts. Subsequently 
he entered the consulting practice wher 
he has won respect. ' 

A Fellow of the American Institute of 
\ctuaries, the Casualty Society (sixteen 
years its secretary-treasurer), and th 
Fraternal Actuarial Association, Mr 
Fondiller is also a member of the Inter- 
national Congress of Actuaries and the 
New York State Bar Association. He 
is the author of many technical papers 
and reviews of legal decisions 


SWISS JOINT ADVERTISING 


Life Companies Band Together to Take 
Space in Dailies, Weeklies and 
Monthlies; Also Expositions 

The Swiss life insurance companits 
have for the first time in their histor 
banded together for collective advertis 
ing, following the example of German 
and probably also influenced by th 
United States. This step was brought 
about by a conference of leaders in Swis 


life insurance with the — purpose 
spreading the idea of life insurance 4 
such. 


The cost of this advertising has bee 
distributed among the companies belong: 
ing to the conference. The time Wa 
propitious because the Federal Govern 
ment has declined to enter into am) 
branch of the insurance business and th 
field is thus left definitely open to ptr 
vate enterprise. 

Collective advertising is intended 
supplement but not to replace individual 
publicity. Dailies, weeklies and monthlies 
have so far been used, but no postefs; 
editorials are a frequent means of & 
pression. It is further planned to par 
ticipate in exhibitions of local and 1 
tional scope. 
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Continental, St. Louis, 
H. O. Salaries Cut 


PENDING OUTCOME OF SUIT 


t Approves Agreement Between 
ll for O’Malley and for Com- 
pany; Mays Sends Out His Figures 


Home office salaries of the Continental 
Life of St. Louis have been sharply re- 
duced from $21,000 to $8,393 monthly, 
Circuit Judge O'Neill Ryan having ap- 
proved an agreement between counsel 
for Superintendent R. Emmet O’Malley 
and for the company. The arrangement 
is for the period pending outcome of 
O’Malley’s suit to have the company en- 
joined from doing business, declared in- 
solvent and dissolved. 

Under the arrangement approved by 
Judge Ryan the number of employes is 
cut from about 200 to ninety-five while 
the salaries of others are sharply re- 
duced. No executives have been elim- 
inated but President Ed Mays, Dr. C. R. 
Dudley, vice-president and medical di- 
rector, and A. D. Nortoni, vice-president 
and general counsel, have not been re- 
ceiving any compensation since Superin- 
tendent O'Malley filed his suit on Jan- 
uary 3, last. The trial of the case started 
on January 12 and all of O’Malley’s 
charges have been vigorously resisted by 
the company. 


Louis Marks’ Salary Halved 
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Under the salary revision Louis Marks, 
secretary and star witness for the insur- 
ance department in its attempt to prove 
the charges of mismanagement is re- 
duced from $5,000 a year to only $2,400, 
while Ralph Howard, assistant secretary, 
is reduced from $250 a month to $100 
and Al Mallioux, agency supervisor, is 
cut from $375 a month to $125. 

The court has permitted President 
Mays to send out at his own expense 
his statement of the company’s condition 
as of December 31, 1933. It is to be ac- 
companied by a letter explaining the 
present status of the trial. This state- 
ment will give the company a surplus in 
excess of $600,000, it is understood. Pre- 
viously Mays and A. B. C. Mott, actuary 
for the company, had failed to agree on 
the contents of the statement. 


PASCHALL-GIST 25 YEARS OLD 

The Paschall-Gist Co. of Los Angeles, 
general agents in the accident depart- 
ment for the Pacific Mutual Life for 
Southern California, celebrated their 
25th anniversary on March 5 when in 
recognition of the occasion, a large vol- 
ume of new business was turned in to 
the agency. The Paschall-Gist Co. is 
believed to be the largest ageney in this 
country doing an exclusively accident 
and disability business. The entire month 
of March will be devoted by their or- 
ganization to special production in honor 
of their anniversary. 


BANKERS LIFE OF IOWA GAINS 

B. N. Mills, secretary of the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines, states that new paid- 
for business of the company for the first 
two months of the year shows an 18% 
Increase as compared with the first two 
months of 1933. Total for January and 
February is approximately $10,000,000, 
and the gain exceeds $1,500,000. 

February was the second stage in the 
Bankers Life “44-55 and Fight” cam- 
paign for the first six months of the year 
and was the second successive month in 
which new business showed a gain as 
compared with last year. 


DES MOINES SALES CONGRESS 
Earl E. Smith, educational director of 
the Equitable Life of lowa, has been 
made chairman of the committee in 
charge of the third annual sales con- 
8ress of the Des Moines Association of 
Life l nderwriters to be held March 23. 
resident A. H. Pickford announced 
other members of the committee as Ben 
illiams, educational director, Bankers 
Life and George T. Carlin, educational 
director, Central Life. 
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Write Insurance in N. Y. 

A bill is before the New York Legis- 
lature which would permit savings banks 
to write insurance except Industrial, on 
vote of two-thirds of its trustees. 

The savings bank must have a guar- 
anty fund of $40,000 with which to start 
business. The bill provides that the as- 
sets of the savings department and the 
insurance department of a savings bank 
shall be kept separate, but that the in- 
surance funds shall be invested in the 
same classes of securities as the savings 
department; that the limit of liability 
shall be $1,000 on any single life, except 
for such amount, if any, it may be bound 
to pay upon the death of such person 
under any employes’ group policy, or un- 
der an annuity contract embodying an 
arrangement to refund, upon the death 
of the holder to his estate, a sum not 
exceeding the premiums paid therein, 
with compound interest, while the limi- 
tation on an annuity contract is placed 
at $200 per year maximum. 


CHICAGO GENERAL AGENT 
Claude H. Burnett has been appointed 
general agent for the Central States Life 
of Des Moines in Chicago. He has been 
with the American National. 
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“Opportunity for Men of Ability” 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


— of America — 
(Est. 1897) 


Operating in New Jersey—New York—Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut 
SERVING THE PEOPLE 37 YEARS— 
AND CONTINUING TO PLEASE! 


“REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY” 





ORDINARY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


GROUP 








CABLED APP FROM GREECE 

C. Fairchild Gill of the National Life 
Hasek agency in Kansas 
City, recently sold an annuity to a man 
that he had never seen and who, in fact, 
was in Athens, Greece at the time. 
Through a friend Mr. Gill secured a 
“lead” on a prospect for an annuity. The 
prospect was a scientist doing some work 
in Athens for the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. Mr. Gill had never seen him, but 
his friend suggested that he call on the 
scientist’s lawyer, who is a Kansas Citian. 
He prepared an annuity illustration, 
showed it to the lawyer, who forwarded 
it to the scientist in Athens. It appealed 
to him exactly and he confirmed the 
proposition by cablegram. 
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This is one of a series of advertisements, rep 
of a new book,“The Home Life Looks Forward”. which has just 
been published. If you care to have a copy of the entire book, write 
now to Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., Superintendent of Agencies. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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LYTER AND NORENE TALK HERE 

Fred O. Lyter and Edwin H. Norene, 
assistant superintendents of agencies for 
the Connecticut Mutual this 
week addressing meetings of the Fraser, 
Regan, Gray and Lane agencies, New 
York City representatives of the com- 
pany. 
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V. P. WHITSITT’S MOTHER DIES 
Mrs. Martha H. Whitsitt, widow of 
the late Rev. W. M. Whitsitt, for many 
years a prominent Methodist minister, 
and mother of Vincent P. Whitsitt, man- 
ager of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents, died at her home in 
Indianapolis on Monday of this week. 
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NEW YORK SALES CONGRESS 


Agency Psychologist to Keep Men 
Self-Organized Urged By S. K. Beebe 


In discussing “Whom Shall I See” at 
one of the Sales Congress groups Stacey 
K. Beebe, Union Central agent and lead- 
er of the group, suggested that one solu- 
tion to many agents’ chief problem would 
be to have in every agency a psycholo- 


gist and analyst who would keep the 
agents away from hit-or-miss methods 
into which brilliant salesmen often fall 


for lack of ability to organize themselves 
and to keep headed in the right direc- 
tion. Mr. Beebe remarked in part: 

I have long since came to the conclu- 
sion, having observed hundreds of under- 
writers in their native haunts, that their 
misfortunes are due almost entirely to a 
lack of organization and sense of direc- 
tion. I know any number of brilliant, 
keen men who have the whole technique 
of life insurance at their finger-tips, but 
who waste day after day sitting in their 
offices and bemoaning their fate to other 
men of similar qualifications, simply be- 
cause they do not know whom to go out 
to see. 

In my opinion, many of these men 
could afford to hire, at a salary of sev- 
eral thousand dollars a year, a respon- 
sible person who would organize and co- 
ordinate their work so that every morn- 
ing upon arriving at their offices they 
would automatically start to a definite 
address and with a definite purpose. 
There is no question of their ability in 
selling, in approach, presentation and 
closing—it is altogether a lack of organ- 
ized direction of their work. 

Many an agency manager, now spend- 
ing considerable sums in the acquisition 
and sifting of new agents, could improve 
the agency production to a greater de- 
gree by attempting to furnish this per- 
sonal service to some of the qualified old 


agents. I concede that it would be most 
difficult to find properly equipped an- 
alysts who could render this personal 
sc rvice. 


I do not have in mind a staff of “wet- 
nurses” to coddle the misfits, but rather 
some individuals who could psycho- 
analyze and departmentalize the various 
character traits and special abilities of 
the older and tried men, and seek out 
for them from the great field of pros- 
pects those special openings to which the 
agent’s qualifications would naturally 
lend him. It is often easier for others 
to see our good and bad points than for 
us, ourselves, to analyze them. 

Agents Are Not Lazy 

I have no thought of passing the buck 
because of laziness or dilatory traits of 
character. The men I am thinking of 
are not lazy. They are potentially ac- 
tive and energetic, and want to work, 
and, consequently, become the more de- 
pressed because of this inability to un- 
leash their powers upon a fertile field. 

It is not in the nature of the unusual 
salesman to combine with this trait the 
mental attributes which make a good 
research man and analyst, and, to ask 
the average salesman to be his own pro- 
duction engineer is usually to condemn 
him to the state of affairs now in exist- 
ence in our vocation. 

I do know a few outstanding men in 
our profession who are so, because of 
this peculiar ability of being able to plan 
and route their work and knowing defi- 
nitely each day whom they will see, in 


advance—but they are rare and few and 
far between. I also know a few success- 
ful agents who have this analytical 


ability to a marked degree and who are 
“pluggers,” but who are not really good 
salesmen in the strictest term at all. It 
is a rare combination to find the two 
combined. 

Now, however devoutly we may wish 
to have someone available to analyze and 
discover our prospects for us, most of 





us, in the nature of things, will have to 
depend upon ourselves and such instruc- 
tions in textbooks as are available. 

“Be Your Own First Prospect” 

So, now, where to begin? 

Whom shall I see? Be your own first 
prospect. My first suggestion is that 
you hunt a good mirror. What manner 
of man are you? Others will size you 
up from exactly the same image that you 
will see for yourself. It was Bobby 
Burns, I believe, who called attention to 
the tremendous advantages which go 
with the gift “to see ourselves as others 
see us.” It was Samuel Johnson, I be- 
lieve, who occasionally wanted to “stand 
aside and watch himself pass by.” 

But why all this introspection? Prin- 
cipally, I believe, because all authorities 
agree that a real prospect for you must 
be a person of your own type. There 
are bound to be those who will not like 
the way you part your hair or some 
other peculiarity of your make-up. lf 
such antagonism develops, you had bet- 
ter not waste any time on such a pros- 
pect. 

Putting it another way—you must seek 
out men who speak your own language. 
This, obviously, limits your field of en- 
deavor and disproves the old adage that 
everyone is a prospect for you. 

Again, in thinking of whom to see, it 
might be well to accept the theory that 
history repeats itself and that whatever 
causes and attributes brought success in 
your former sales, might be reasonably 
expected to reoccur in future sales. 

Frankly, my difficulty at present lies 
in the fact that many of these so-called 
executives who have been my best pros- 
pects have been entirely washed up 
financially in the depression or else are 
sold up to the hilt and their incomes 
have shrunken so that many are finding 
difficulty in maintaining their present 
lines, and it is obviously impossible to 
add to these lines for some little time 
to come. 

Hidden Prospects Down the Hall 


A chance sale recently, however, called 
to my attention a field which may be 
more fertile than I had suspected. A 
certain firm in which I had sold seven 
of the twelve partners (and which is one 
of my favorite stamping grounds) has a 
very large staff hidden away in the small 
rooms down the hallways and behind 
opaque glass doors. 

One of the partners, with whom I am 
particularly friendly, introduced me to 
a subordinate, who happened into his of- 
fice one day during my.call, with the 
facetious remark that I had better insure 
him. 

Although I have called perhaps 
twenty-five times at this particular office, 
I had never seen this man whose desk 
was actually within twenty-five feet of 
my senior executive’s desk. He pur- 
chased $10,000 Ten Payment Life and 
wants more soon. 

The men in this room were all highly- 
skilled, technical men and, due to the 
physical lay-out of the offices, I found, 
upon getting better acauainted with my 
new client, that rarely, if ever, were they 
solicited in their offices for life insurance. 
Thousands of “Forgotten Men” Better 

Prospects Than Employers 

There are, literally, tens of thousands 
of these “forgotten men” in downtown 
New York and, in these times of ab- 
breviated pickings, they should not be 
overlooked. Actually, I believe their 
purchasing power today is more real 
han many of their better-known em- 
ployers. 

These men have exactly the same prob- 
lems and ambitions as the men at the 
top whom we have sold and, in the na- 
ture of things, will eventually succeed to 
and replace them in many cases. Cer- 





tainly the time to cultivate them is dur- 
ing their minority. 

I must, however, end my talk with one 
unorthodox and dissonant note to which 
I believe every general agent would ob- 
ject and many of you will disagree with. 
I suspect that in this case “everybody in 
the company is out of step but me” and 
I should like, above all things, to be 
honestly converted from my beliefs. I 
refer to the universal advice that you 
should seek out, as prospects, the mem- 
bers of clubs to which you belong, the 
members of your church, your neighbors, 
your close friends and acquaintances, and 
particularly, those who attended the 
same school or college as yourself. 


Disagrees on Soliciting Friends and 


Neighbors 


Personally, I have a natural abhor- 
rence to soliciting close friends and club 
members, etc., whom I see in that ca- 
pacity. I feel somehow that we should 
leave some “hallowed ground” wherein 
our close friends could find sanctuary. 


a 


How repulsive it must be to fee] that 
many who would like you for yoursej; 
alone and admire you as a friend, muy 
automatically assume the defensive op 
your approach for fear that you wij 
inevitably, bring up and solicit their Da- 
tronage. 

[ realize that these are probably the 
best real prospects we have. We knoy 
most about them and their problems, but 
for that very reason, we should wait yp. 
til they open the question with us, 

I have heard many arguments about jt 
being my duty to protect their interests. 
that it is an act of friendship to do go: 
that I am doing them a favor in solicit. 
ing them; but, I have always wondered 
if they felt it was in a sense of high 
altruism that they were _ being ap- 
proached. 

Some of them will come to you any. 
way, and, since we cannot write every. 
one, I should prefer to find my field 
amongst your friends and classmates and 
let you solicit mine. . 


Preparedness Chief Thing When 
Seeing Strangers, Mason ‘Thinks 


Preparedness is the chief thing in get- 
ting in to see prospects who are total 
strangers, Carl H. Mason of the State 
Mutual Life, Pennell Agency, told a dis- 
cussion group which was considering 
“How will I get in—and stay in?” Pre- 
paredness is also the best way to stay in, 
Mr. Mason indicated. Part of his re- 
marks were: 

We need not take the time here to 
consider the question of seeing our man 
when that man happens to be a friend 
or acquaintance, but when we are a total 
stranger to our prospect and he to us— 
except for whatever advance information 
we may have—that fact puts a different 
complexion on the matter. Word goes in 
that Mr. Salesman wants to see Mr. 
Prospect. Does Mr. Prospect rush out, 
greet us with open arms and order $100,- 
000 worth of property? He does not. 

It begins to look as if we had to go 
back to the very beginning, to the time 
when we first secured the name of a 
prospect whom we had never laid eyes 
on, if our attempt to get in is going to 
be successful and not a dismal failure. 
What was the source of the lead? 

If it was a reference from a policy- 
holder or mutual friend, our informant 
will give us this type of data to help us 
get in the prospect’s office: card or let- 
ter of introduction, best time of day to 
see him, when he goes out to lunch, 
whether or not it would be advisable to 
telephone him before calling, the number 
of barriers in outer office, such as tele- 
phone girl, personal secretary, boy at the 
information desk, is he surrounded by 
other employes or does he enjoy his own 
private office, is there an office railing. 


Preparedness the Thing 


We can get this invaluable informa- 
tion only if we ask our friend for it. 
How much more simple it would be if 
we knew in advance that our prospect 
had a private secretary who handles all 
his personal business, and who probably 
had instructions from her superior that 
he was out or in conference when any 
salesman, and especially a life insurance 
agent, came in. In such a case we would 
have to sell her the idea of the inter- 
view, and once she had given her per- 
mission, then we can go into our pros- 
pect under favorable circumstances. And 
wouldn’t our stock be raised a peg or two 
if we could address her by name ? 

When the lead has been secured from 
some other source such as alumni pub- 
lication, trade paper, society column, 
news items, etc., we are not then in a 
position to know beforehand what speci- 
fic barrier to expect in each case. But 
we can visualize in advance all the bar- 
riers that might crop up and be prepared 


to meet any one of them. Let me repeat 
that: be prepared to meet any one of 
them. Because in that preparation, the 
development of our “getting in” tech- 
nique, rests the whole structure of our 
sales ability. 

Public Expects High Pressure and Pre- 

pares to Resist 


Rightly or wrongly, the public has 
learned to regard the life insurance man 
as a high pressure salesman, and many 
life men share my belief that the average 
prospect resents high pressure methods 
and dreads fighting off the salesman in 
order to preserve his decision not to buy. 

From the prospect’s point of view you 
are at once a stranger and a life insur- 
ance man. Two good reasons why he 
does not want to see you. 

Picture the mind of the prospect who 
has had half a dozen life men call on him 
in the past week. He knew that his an- 
swer to them was going to be “No” and 
so got rid of them. The same situation 
prevails when we call. Why should he 
consent to an interview that will waste 
his time? What possible benefit could 
he derive from our conversation? 

It follows that the opening remarks of 
the salesman must remove the barriers in 
the prospect’s mind before the sale can 
be attempted—cither immediately in the 
one-interview system or by appointment. 
The function of the good approach 1s 
to sell the idea of an interview to lay 
the groundwork for “staying in.” How 
can the interview be sold? 

First, let us assure Mr. Prospect that 
we are not going to ask him to buy life 
insurance today. When he realizes that 
his pocketbook is not going to be at- 
tacked—at least not at the moment—his 
original determination not to buy will be 
eased. 

Quieting Prospect’s Fear of High 

Pressure 


Then if we follow up that assurance 
by making it easy for him to get rid of 
us, he will not do so. The prospect knows 
how to get rid of us; his sales talk 1s 
down pat. But if we make him feel that 
he has absolute control of the situation, 
then a fundamental psychological prince 
ple intervenes in our favor—he will not 
exercise his control. In natural sequence 
follow our remarks to convince him that 
















we do not use high pressure methods, | 


that he need have no fear of being 
backed into the corner and a policy 
rammed down his throat. Everything 
we say is designed to lower the pros 
pect’s sales resistance—to get his guards 
down. ; 
But regardless of our success in fe 
moving the first three obstacles in ow 
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path, there still remains the fact that we 
are a stranger to Mr. Prospect and that 
; must derive some benefit before he 
ant the interview that we have in 
mind. It is up to us to present a dy- 
namic idea, one appeal 
it promises actual profit to the 


he 
will gr 
so strong in its 
that : 
prospect, an idea that carns the right to 
an interview. That the idea was pre- 
sented by a stranger does not nullify its 
effectiveness. 

We are now in a position to conclude 
sroach by inviting the prospect to 
sxroblem in an interesting way. 
It will not be necessary to urge him to 
accept, nor to exert any pressure. He 
will be willing to accede to our request 
he wants to derive benefit from 


our ap] 
discuss a J 


because 


ne. oe 


subsequent conversation, because he 


knows that there will be no pressure. 
Ten Minutes Later Makes a Difference 


It is, of course, necessary to secure a 
certain amount of information about our 
prospect, otherwise we would not be able 
to build up a future sales talk designed 
to fit his particular circumstances. If we 
had asked questions concerning his per- 
sonal affairs at the outset of the ap- 
proach we would have met with rebuffs. 
It would have been presumptuous on our 
part to ask such questions ten minutes 
earlier, but now at the conclusion of the 
approach they seem logical and reason- 
able to the prospect. 

Preparing an approach in advance pays 


big dividends. Preparedness will reduce 
the number of those prospects who will 
not allow us to “stay in.” 


How to Get Out With Application 
Discussed By Youngman’s Group 


Ways of closing the interview and get- 
ting out with the check or application 
were discussed by the group led by Ar- 
thur V. Youngman, Mutual Benefit pro- 
ducer of the DeLong Agency. As Mr. 
Youngman presented a question he made 
a brief answer himself and then the 
others in the group presented their opin- 
ions. When discussion was finished on 
one question Mr. Youngman presented 
the next. Some of the questions, to- 
vether with his own answers, follow: 

Is it necessary to watch for the psy- 
chological moment for the close ? 

In my opinion that is complete and 
unadulterated bunk. Naturally, the time 
to attempt to close is not until after the 
need for life insurance has been estab- 
lished and a definite answer to that need, 
which your program of life insurance of- 
fers, has been explained ; but beyond that 
point we are endeavoring to create con- 
tinuing “psychological moments” for a 
close. There is no one such moment that 
must be recognized or all is lost! 

Put in another wav. having pictured 
the application of additional life insur- 
ance, we are endeavoring gradually to 
eliminate the obiections to a favorable 
decision and obtain such a decision from 
our prospect as each obiection is elimi- 
nated, thereby making it progressively 
easier for the prospect to say “ves” rather 
than “no.” 

Discovering Prospect’s Ambitions 

In order that a real opportunity for a 
close or motive for buying may he pre- 
sented. is it desirable to do the followine 
three things before attempting to close? 

1. Discover the prospect’s nroblems, 
ambitions or desires that life insurance 
can solve or assist in accomplishing rath- 
er than trying to sell a nolicy without 
first finding ont whether that policy does 
solve a problem that he recognizes as 
his own. 

2. Outline the picture of the answer 
that life insurance ives to this problem 
rather than exnlaining the features of a 
life insurance nroeram or policy that you 
are recommending, 

3 Commit the Prospect to the fact 
that he desires each item of vour pro- 
sram or benefit of your policy as the 
Meture is developed. 

In my opinion these three thines are 
Viially essential. You ean capture a man 
mich easily if he js canoht in ia 
hole than if he ig an the level and able 
to rin. Why chase him when vow can 
ee ee a nit that he will willinelv 
ion? nto before you try to grab hold of 


Must Decide Befare Interview How to 
Close 
Is it not cle sirable, hefore the interview 
to be definitely decided upon a method 
for closine the business ? 
am referring to the fact that there 
seem to he only two definite logical ob- 
Jectives to aim for: namely, a completed 


more 





ARTHUR V. 


YOUNGMAN 


application or an appointment for a med- 
ical examination. I feel that such a de- 
cision, as to the practical means for de- 
veloping your closing technique, should 
be made not only before each interview, 
but that it is highly important to deter- 
mine upon which objective your tech- 
nique is to be built around and stick to 
it for all closing interviews. 

After picturing your answer to his 
problem in the sales presentation, you 
are then never in the position of waiting 
for him to express a desire to buy. Hav- 
ing predetermined your objective for ob- 
taining a favorable decision, you are al- 
ways taking the initiative towards com- 
pleting the sale, by asking him questions 
on the application, if the signature of the 
applicant is the heart of your technique, 
or asking him whether tomorrow at 10 
a.m. or 3 p. m. will be a convenient time 
for the doctor to stop in if the medical 
examination is the objective for which 
vou are aiming. 

Emotional Appeal Most Effective Today 

Is it not necessary to realize that men 
buy life insurance as a general rule, and 
narticularly in these times, with their 
hearts rather than their heads? 

To my mind the emotional appeal, with 
a logical reason as an excuse for sur- 
rendering to that appeal, is the motive 
power back of most of the purchases 
that we make. We buy an automobile 
not because of its A. A. FE. rating, 120 
inch wheelbase, or because it is a means 
of conveyance. We buy it because we 
like the thrill of driving, comfort of rid- 
ing: Mr. Tones next door owns one; and 
the fact that it is handier to get around 
in, athough it costs a lot more than to 


walk or ride a trolley, is the logic that 
excuses our surrender to our vanity and 
love of comfort. If this is true of a 
practical, utilitarian article like an auto- 
mobile, how much more so is it true of 
an intangible value for future use like 
life insurance ? 

Today’s Luxuries vs. Tomorrow’s Needs 


Is it not necessary to realize that we 
are in competition with one thousand and 


RK SALES CONGRESS 


one immediate and tangible uses for the 
prospect’s money, and we must therefore 
make him live and feel the problem of 
which we are guaranteeing the solution? 

Everywhere the prospect looks his eyes 
meet persuasive pictures and messages 
concerning things that he can enjoy with 
his money today. How are we going to 
get money for use tomorrow unless we 
can make tomorrow appear as real and 
important as today? 


Use of Selling Psychology Told By 
Glenn B. Dorr, Northwestern Mutual 


Giving a practical and concrete basis 
for the use of selling psychology in 
answering the agent’s question, “What 
Will I Do?”, Glenn B. Dorr of the Mc- 
Millen Agency of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life made the following points: 

Today the new man is asking “What 
Will I Do?” Today the old man is 
asking “What Will I Do?” 

The new man asks the question be- 
cause he is new. The old man asks the 
question because he is confused. 

First: Develop and keep a proper men- 
tal attitude. Second: Find out what mo- 
tives prompt men and women to buy 
life insurance today and do a good paint- 
ing job with live sales talks, Third: Get 
some natural prospects, Fourth: Build 
self confidence and maintain morale by 
action. 

Proper Mental Attitude 


What is a proper mental attitude? A 
proper mental attitude is an enthusiastic 
conviction that a life insurance policy 
will solve the financial problems of most 
people. A proper mental attitude is a 
deep conviction that this business offers 
a real opportunity for growth and self 
development. 

How is a proper mental attitude to bi 
developed? Study most carefully all fi- 
nancial devices offered for sale to the 
investing public. Is there more than on¢ 
offered which does the triple duty serv- 
ice of guaranteeing a carefree old age, 
of providing a certain emergency fund 
while we live, and of throwing a warm 
financial blanket about those dependent 
on us if we die? Dig up some true stories 
for your own benefit—stories of penni- 
less, shivering old age, stories of lost 
fortunes and suicides, stories of strug- 
gling mothers and half-educated chil- 
dren, stories of stress and strain. Why 
must so much misery be endured by in- 
telligent, income producing people late 
in their life or endured by their loved 
ones? Could life insurance and you have 
created smiles instead of tears, joy in- 
stead of sadness, happy reflections in- 
stead of regrets. Is a life insurance 
policy the best solution to the financial 
problem of men and women? Are you 
enthusiastically convinced that it is? If 
not, get your company to allow you to 
settle a few death claims. Spend time 
with the beneficiary and let her tell vou 
what she thinks of life insurance. Visit 
an old man or woman who is living on 
annuity income! Visit beaten old men 
in old men’s homes and ask them if they 
could have saved $200 a year from agi 
30 on? Ask them if cash of $100 every 
month would be welcome now? In what 
did they invest the $200? Ask them! 
Are you enthusiastically convinced that 
life insurance is the best financial device 
invented? 

How is a proper mental attitude to b¢ 
further developed? You are all in the 
life insurance business right now. Why? 
Go back over the reasons why you ap- 
plied for a license and franchise. Wer« 
they sound reasons? Did you an 
opportunity for unusual growth, for at- 
tractive earnings, for satisfving career? 
Can anyone stop you from becoming the 
best informed life insurance man_ in 
town? Can anyone block you from ex 
ercising your initiative! anyon 


see 


, Can 


stifle for long your sales objectives ? Can 
anyone take away your rapidly develop 
ing personality? Can anyone hold up 
your raise? Who shall say what you 
can earn? Who can limit your hours of 
work? Who can take away all your 
clients? Who can hold you back until 
old Mr. X dies? Who can face old cus 
tomers, 1928 customers, with more genu- 
ine joy than you can—the bond 
man, the stock salesman, some bankers, 
the mortgage salesman? Where is ther« 
a more genuine chance for stimulating 
growth, for satisfying rewards 

that a life insur 
solve the financial prob 
people; believe that this 
fers to you a big opportunity 
for growth, earnings, and splendid self 
development. You will develop a mental 
attitude that is proper, that will take 


sales- 





Gentlemen, believe 
ance policy will 
lems of most 
business o 


you to good places and help you do rea 
things 

How will we maintain this proper 
mental attitude? We maintain only by 
constantly building and adding just a 
wee bit more rapidly than time and ex 
posure tear down. Stop building up, and 
time starts tearing down. Stop review- 
ing, for our own inspirational benefit, 
the significant social values and services 
of a life insurance contract and our 
nental attitude begins to corrode. Stoy 
reviewing the challenges made to us b 
the life insurance business, stop reflect 
ing on the vast space tor growth for us 


in this business and our attitude becomes 


nonchalant. 


Why People Buy 


What prompts men and women to buy 
life insurance today? We must find the 
buying motives if we are to operate ef 
ficiently Are not people fearful today ? 
Did not President Roosevelt say “What 
we have to fear is fear itself?” Are not 
people fearful today more than before 
of death and the losses caused by death ? 
Why do we step so lightly. when we say 
“in event of your unexpected demise ? 
Why not “You are now alive, you art 
vibrant with energy, with ideas. You 
are a producing machine. You die. You 
are lifeless. No more energy, no more 
ideas—no longer a_ producer—arrange 
with my company right now to step in 
at that time and represent you finan 
cially to your dear ones ear is a 
buying motive today \re not home 
ties closer today than for many 
years past? Trouble draws people 1 
vethet The home circle and the fire 
place has been developed Families 
mean more and country clubs less. Why 
speak lightly of “wife and children?’ 
Love and affection are buying motives 
today. Some humorist said, “People are 
more interested today in the return of 
their money than the return on thet 
money.” Safety is a buying motive to 
day. Weave fear, love, and safety int 
vour sales talk Paint carefully a pic 
ture and make the subject matter pene 
trating, human, and understandable. Cast 
off the actuarial language; discard the 
cut and dried proposal Use power 
words to express the power of life in 
surance Use what is understood bs 
everyone, simple but direct language 
Write out your sales presentation care 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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New York Brokerage 
Ethics Code Proposed 


SUPERVISORS WILL DRAFT ONE 
Constitutional Amendment Made For 
Admittance of New Members; Plans 
For Future Discussed 





\ code of ethics for the handling of 
brokerage business in New York City is 
to be drawn up by the Life Supervisors 
Association, which appointed Samuel D. 
Rosan of the C 
Central, to draft a code, the appointment 
made at the monthly luncheon 
meeting Tuesday, which was a business 


B. Knight Agency, Union 
being 


meeting. 

A number of propositions for the fu- 
ture were discussed including the possi- 
bility of official co-operation with the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York. Practically all the members of 
the supervisors’ association are also 
members of the life underwriters group. 

\ change was made in the constitution 
relative to the election of new members. 
Now that the formative years of the as- 
sociation are over it has been decided 
that applications for new membership 
must be passed upon by the executive 
committee, and if recommended by the 
committee then put before the associa- 
tion as a whole for a written ballot. 

Two additional new members were ac- 
cepted by the group at the meeting 
Tuesday after which the original mem- 
bership books were declared closed and 
the new plan in operation. The new 
members brought the total to above fifty. 

A publicity committee to spread infor- 
mation as to the importance of the brok- 
er in the life insurance business was an- 
other suggestion made at the meeting. 
The association already has plans for 
sending out material to New York gen- 
eral agents describing the work of the 
supervisors’ organization. 


Wants All Producing 
Forces in One Big Ass’n 


MULLIGAN’S SUGGESTION 


Closer Co-operation With Companies 
Also An Aim to Work Toward, New 
York President Tells Sales Congress 


rr & 


\ new set up of the production forces 
of life insurance in New York that would 
integrate the business into one organi- 
zation was proposed by Frank J. Mulli- 
gan, president of the Life Underwriters 
\ssociation of New York City in his ad- 
the Sales this 
\ccording to the plan this organi- 


dress before Congress 
week 
zation would be made up of the several 
separate groups that now function inde- 
the Life Under- 
\ssociation, the Managers and 


pendently. These are 
writers 
General Agents Association, the Super- 
i the Mid-Town Managers and 
Downtown Managers associations. Each 
of these separate groups would be a di- 
vision in the main organization. 

\ further proposal of President Mulli- 
gan is that the administrative functions 
of the organization be changed to have, 
instead of the executive committee as at 
present, two bodies, or committees, like 
the upper and lower houses of a legisla- 
ture. The upper house could be com- 
posed of all the past presidents, like a 
Senate. 

President Mulligan believes that a 
closer co-operation is necessary with the 
companies also. “With such a nucleus,” 
said President Mulligan, “we could have 
a joint committee of co-operation with 
the companies and with great assurance 
that with such a set-up, with companies 
and agents working shoulder to shoulder 
the greatest amount of good could be 
accomplished in purging the business of 
twisters and rebaters and in the elimina- 
tion of many of the evils and annoyances 
that now confront us.” 


Visors, 


British Co. Issues 
New Income Units 


SUPPLEMENTS FAMILY INCOME 





New Policy of Clerical, Medical & Gen- 
eral of London Eliminates Gradual 
Reduction of Payments 





The Clerical, Medical & General Life 
of London has set up a new form which 
by additional units for family income 
policies keeps the income steady instead 
of letting it be reduced each year. It 
has the same general object as the fam- 
ily income itself, that is, to supply ade- 
quate protection at a cost within reach 
of the young man. 

Under the family income type of con- 
tract the additional benefit steadily di- 
minishes year by year until it is extin- 
guished at the end of, say, twenty years. 
The supplementary units policy is de- 
signed to overcome this. 

These units are issued on the basis of 
an annual premium of £1 and may be 
added to any ordinary whole-life or en- 
dowment insurance, the only stipulation 
being that the premium invested in sup- 
plementary units may not at any time 
exceed that of the basic policy. 
surance so obtained may be continued in 
whole or part up to the policy anniver- 
sary prior to age 50, but on any policy 
anniversary prior to age 45 any part of 
the units may be converted into per- 
manent whole life or endowment insur- 
ance, irrespective of the state of health. 
The premium payable on conversion is 
the normal rate at the attained age for 
the selected form of policy. 

For example, at age 30 an annual pre- 
mium of £10 would secure a whole life 
non-profit policy of £568. To this could 
be added ten £1 supplementary units of 


The in- 


a 


W. P. Grant with R. L. Jones 
Agency State Mutual Lif, 


Robert L. Jones, general agent of th. 
State Mutual Life, 90 John Street, ne 
York City, announces the appointmen; 
of Will P. Grant as associate genera) 
agent. Mr. Grant has considerable fam- 
ily as well as personal life insurance 
background for his father is genera) 
agent for the Penn Mutual in Seatt) 
and his grandfather was, for some years 
general agent for the same company in 
Salt Lake City. ; 

Mr. Grant was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. His first insurance 
connection was at the home office of the 
Penn Mutual. He went with the J. Elliot 
Hall agency of that company as super. 
visor and instructor, later joining the 
Prudential agency of Harris L. Wof. 
ford where he has been assistant man- 
ager for, the past two years. Soon after 
coming to New York Mr. Grant married 
the daughter of J. Elliott Hall and he 


YT 


resides in Morristown, N. 


25 YEARS WITH PRUDENTIAL 

Herbert E. Parsons, manager of the 
London, Ontario, district of the Pruden- 
tial, was honored last week-end at a tes- 
timonial dinner in that city, the occa- 
sion being the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his service with the company. Mr, 
Parsons was presented with a diamond 
locket and a Masonic ring. J. P. Mackin, 
second vice-president of the company, 
was a guest and speaker. 





£130 each, making total insurance of 
£1,868 at an annual premium of £20. 

Five years later, say, additional in- 
come may permit the assured to convert 
some of the units into endowment insur- 
ance, and he may continue to do so up 
to the age of 45. This can be done quite 
apart from any question as to health, 
and naturally if health deteriorates the 
assured will welcome the opportunity to 
obtain permanent protection. 














pany’s Policies 


Western Mutual Fund 
Corporate Stocks 
Cash in Office and Banks 


Collection 


Interest Due and Accrued 
Other Admitted Assets 


ee 


Total Admitted Assets— 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


Balance Due on Properties Sold Under Contract 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


JANUARY 1, 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


Government, Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate, First Liens— 
Loans to Policyholders, Upon Security of Com- 


$ 5,053,690.44 
4,116,265.15 


. 5,282,460.54 
3,477 987.35 
2,224,537.83 
1,650,811.40 

317,132.77 


Net Life Premiums Deferred and in Course of 


793,459.77 
495,605.38 
27,866.90 


ial 





ee a 


1934 


LIABILITIES 


Reserves on Life Policies Required 


by Law . 
Reserves on 

quired by Law 
Western Mutual Fund 


Life Premiums and Interest Paid in 


Advance 


Reserves for Federal, State and Other 


Taxes Hereafter Payable 
All Other Liabilities 


Contingency Reserve for Investment 


Fluctuations — 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock (Fully Paid) 
Surplus Assigned— 

Surplus Unassigned - — 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders__— 


Accident Policies Re- 


$18,335,171.47 


59,029.15 
1,823,014.88 


415,197.79 


55,216.87 
64,855.68 


347,273.74 





____s-« $21,099,759.58 
1,000,000.00 
Sii 471.02 
762,286.23 





$23,439,817.53 





End of each Admitted 
Fifth Year Assets 
i908 - - - - $ 3%1,973.09 
913 - - - - 897,192.51 
Sa 2,112,996.92 
Fa a oe 5,204,051.52 
a 19,091 ,586.87 
W430 « .« « 23,439,817.53 








TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF PROGRESS 
IN FIVE-YEAR PERIODS 


Premium Income 


Life Dept. Accident Dept. 


$ 116,948.57 $ 44,344.50 
302,277.14 174,605.62 
672,946.95 235,275.37 

1,501,259.03 227,838.61 
4,121,482.36 253,912.60 
4,584,022.40 209,642.57 





Premium Income 


Total Income 


Premiums and Investment For Year in Force 
$ 178,441.98 $ 2,098,901.20 $ 2,997,391.20 
526,065.43 3,157,238.58 8,738,603.36 
1,019,809.75 5,909,426.23 20,825,256.37 
2,018,844.91 12,797 ,992.53 48,664,246.00 
5,940,729.27 25,236,758.62 137,694,833.09 
6,328,098.57 48,105,486.42 172,168,658.86 





Life Insurance 


Life Insurance 
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Canada Life Assets 
Show $9,863,593 Gain 


PRESIDENT McCARTHY’S REPORT 





Increased Holdings of Government, Gov- 
ernment Guaranteed and Municipal 


Bonds; How Assets Are Diversified 





President Leighton McCarthy of the 
Canada Life in his report to the com- 
pany’s eighty-seventh meeting said that 
Canada is emerging from the years of 
strain and anxiety with her credit in the 
world standing high, with her banks and 
other financial institutions, speaking gen- 
erally, in a basically sound condition. 
There have been no failures nor closing 
of doors by any banks in Canada, “and 
there has not been nor is there any like- 
lihood that there will be any lack of 
banking credit.” The total production of 
Canada mines in 1933 is $39,000,000 more 
than in 1932. ‘ 

In discussing life insurance he said that 
it is the most outstanding illustrations 
of how millions of individuals have band- 
ed themselves together, under their own 
selected direction and management, for 
a common purpose. 

The Canada Life last year paid for 
$52,659,450 of new insurance, and in ad- 
dition thereto sold annuities for consid- 
amounting to $10,180,026, be- 


erations , 
greater than the previous 


ing $2,399,728 


y~) Pa 7 oo 
year. Total business in force is $851,- 
091,534. 

Income 
Total income from all sources was 
$48,762,927. The company made pay- 


ments during the last year of $28,058,026 
in settlement of death claims, matured 
endowments, dividends, annuities and 
cash values for surrendered policies. Of 
this amount $19,886,562 was paid to liv- 
ing policyholders. 

“It is interesting to note that for the 
four years of the depression this com- 
pany paid out to its beneficiaries and pol- 
icvholders a total of $106,042,245, or ap- 
proximately $73,000 per day,” said Presi- 





LEIGHTON McCARTHY 


dent McCarthy. “This was a very im- 
portant contribution to the public wel- 
fare and the financial stability of the 
community. Further, it must not be 
Overlooked that, in addition to these 
sums, the proceeds of policy loans and 
the amount of our investments were 
other important factors in helping to 
steady the economic structure and to as- 
sist people to carry on under the diffi- 
cult circumstances of that period.” 
Surplus funds and special reserves of 
the company, after writing down securi- 
les, are $7,933,308, 


Assets 


Total assets are $226,507,231, an in- 
crease of $9,863,593. The company has 
mcreased still further the holdings of 
‘overnment, Government guaranteed and 
munuicipal bonds from $56,369,178 in 1932 
to $67,509,801 in 1933. During the four 





| Twenty Years Canada Life 
Home Office Executive | 








A. GORDON RAMSAY 


Starting as an agent with the Canada 
Life in Chicago thirty years ago, A. Gor- 
don Ramsay, assistant general manager 
of the Canada Life, recently completed 
twenty years as a member of the com- 
pany’s home office staff. For a brief 
time Mr. Ramsay was general agent for 
another company at Baltimore, but in 
1914 he returned to the Canada Life as 
an inspector located at the home office. 
In 1926 he was made general superin- 
tendent and in 1930 assistant general 
manager and general superintendent. 

Mr. Ramsay has just left on an inspec- 
tion tour of all the Western Canadian 
and United States branches of the Can- 
ada Life, visiting Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Seattle and Minneapolis 
in the United States and Vancouver, Cal- 
gary, Edmonton, Saskatoon, Regina and 
Winnipeg in Canada. While in Los An- 
geles Mr. Ramsay will participate in the 
Canada Life Educational Regional Con- 
vention which is being held on March 10 


years of depression the company in- 
creased its assets $53,164,592. The di- 
versification of the company’s assets fol- 
lows: 
Percentage 
of total 
ledger assets 
Cash, Government and Municipal Bonds 
(Canada, United States and Great 
Ee 
Other Government Bonds ............ 0.4 
Paves Wiity DOMES ous ccccecessvecs 11.8 
Railroad Bonds 5a ieee emis 
Newsprint Company Bonds ....... 0.¢ 
Realty Company Bonds ..... 1 
Other Corporation Bonds ... 
Preferred Stocks ......... ; 
Stocks of Canadian Banks : 
RONNE cacvamenecusease cs ea 1.5 
Other Common Stocks ............... 0 
Mortgages 
Policy Loans 
Real Estate (including Co 


*s Bldgs.).. 5 
100.( 

“At the end of 1932 we held heavy 
holdings of short term British Govern- 
ment bonds and other sterling securities 
and during the year it has been possible 
to sell these at a profit and at the same 
time maintain yield and the high stand- 
ard of our investment list. We continue 
our tradition of safety first,” said Mr. 
McCarthy. “When the world’s financial 
structure was again shaken by the events 
which led up to the closing of all banks 
in the United States in March it was a 
great satisfaction to the directors of this 
company to feel that their policy was 
one of strict conservation and the build- 
ing and maintenance of reserves. This 
course of action may have been disap- 
pointing to our policyholders so far as 
immediate cash returns by way of divi- 
dends are concerned, but it must have 
been equally comforting to them to 
know that it was one which ensured un- 


(Continued on Page 17) 














$9- YEAR RECORD 


OF 


PROTECTION TO 
POLICY HOLDERS 


Since it started business in 1845, this Company has paid 


to policyholders and 


beneficiaries over $3,910,000,000. 


Over one billion dollars of this amount was in dividends. 


The stability of this strong mutual company has been 


particularly demonstrated during the past four years of 


business depression. 


In every one of these years, income 


has exceeded disbursements. 


Throughout ali the years—during every panic, every 


war and every epidemic down to the present hour—the 


New York Life Insurance Company has met every obliga- 


tion to its policyholders and beneficiaries; it is amply pre- 


pared to continue to 


do so throughout the life of every 


one of its insurance and annuity contracts. 





HOME 9FFICE BUILDING 


New York Life 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK SALES CONGRESS_ 


Glenn ii Discusses 


Psychology 


(Continued from Page 9) 


fully and with an eye to the potency of 
the language used. Try out these sales 
talks on members of your own family. 
Get their suggestions and _ criticisms. 
Then rewrite your sales talk and prac- 
tice on an experienced insurance man. 
Get his suggestions and criticisms. Write 
the sales talk out again and deliver it 
to your prospects with all your power. 
The results of this preparation will sur- 
prise you 


Natural Prospects 


How are natural prospects to be 
found? Try this—if a stagnant old 
prospective file is yours. Sit down com- 
fortably and quietly some week-end and 
put on paper the chronological history 
of your own life, that of your wife, and 
of your brothers and sisters. List in 
summarized fashion the high points of 
your social, educational, religious, and 
business connections in the past. Relive 
in thought all association which can be 
recalled. Equipped with prospect cards, 
telephone and business directories, re- 


cord the names of faces as they appear. 
Scores of natural contacts untouched for 
many years will be discovered. You will 
be enthusiastic to renew these contacts. 
\ new file of natural prospects with 
whom you have common interests, with 
whom you can get on common ground 
will result. 
Morale 

How is self confidence to be built and 
morale maintained? Action will main- 
tain a higher morale and impart great 
self confidence. Who will lose confi- 
dence if he knows buying motives and 
how to paint an attractive picture? Who 
will lose self confidence if he has a file 
of natural prospects? Only the man 
who sits in his office, procrastinating. 
Only the man who knows all but sees 
none. Only the man who as he sits 
melts as snow or ice becomes just a spot 


on the floor. Action, calls, interviews, 
contacts, fresh air, new faces, and the 
effective exchange of ideas strength- 


en morale 
of confidence not 


and impart a powerful quiet 


reserve easily shaken. 


Heissenbuttel Replies to Answers 
Prospect Is Apt to Give Agents 


Suggestions as to what to say when 
the prospect gives a turn-down reply 
were made by Charles McC. Heissen- 


buttel of the Travelers in leading one 
of the discussion groups. Mr. Heissen- 
buttel remarked in part: 


Our prospect is liable to say anything 


these days, but there are three replies 
we receive which seem to be very prev- 
alent: 


1. I have no money. 

2. I am afraid of inflation. 

3. Life insurance is a poor 
ment. : 

Let’s look at these from the so-called 
professional viewpoint, keeping always 
in mind the fact that we want to help 
the individual and that we want to do 


invest- 


him a real service. The commissions 
will follow in due course. 
The reply, “I have No Money,” is 


probably the most common one, and un- 
fortunately in many cases is an honest 
answer. It is hard to get blood out of 
a turnip, and it is just as difficult to get 
a premium out of an individual who has 
no money. If you are convinced that 
the man is sincere when he makes this 
statement, I do not believe there is any 
trick reply which will instantly wave a 
magic wand to transform him into an 
immediate customer. The only thing we 
can do in a situation of this de scription 
is to carefully go over his contracts and 
his circumstances. We can try pro- 
graming in a small way which may result 
in a small contract. 


Helping Prospect Who Has Not 
Much Money 

3y honestly trying to help him in his 
difficulties, we should get his new busi- 
ness when, as and if he makes more 
money. There seems to be just as much 
timing in selling insurance as there is in 
playing golf—if he is without the money 
to make his premium deposit it is im- 

possible to complete the transaction. 
It may be that the Family Income 
form in a small way will mate rially bene- 


fit his picture. Naturally, quite a few 
men have talked over their problems 
with me in the last three years, and 


whenever any of my customers have felt 
compelled to lapse a policy I have al- 
ways endeavored to find enough equity 
somewhere to pay the premiums on their 
other insurance for two years in ad- 
vance. You can rest assured that, when 
your man walks out of your office with 


CHARLES McC. 


HEISSENBUTTEL 


a check for the full cash value, the com- 
pany will never see that money again. 

Now we can come to the minority 
class, the ones who say they have no 
money but mean they have no money 
for life insurance. This type is not as 
prevalent as the first, and today might 
almost be classed as the “Rara Avis.” 
However, he still exists and it is our job 
to find him. He is the one who will give 
us the inflation excuse or reason. 

Getting Rid of Inflation Bugaboo 

It is very difficult to make a sale simply 
by winning an argument. Our problem 
is really to dispose of this bugaboo and 
not to become involved in a learned dis- 
sertation of great length. We all know 
by experience that we may win the ar- 
gument but winning an argument does 
not necessarily mean making a sale. I 
like to think of the Latin verb “Educo” 
meaning to lead. Our job is to lead 
him around the stumbling block of infla- 
tion, not to become involved in an acro- 
amatic discussion. When the best minds 
in this country are at sea, how can those 
of us in the insurance business hope to 
pose as experts? 


If you pin your prospect down very 








quickly, you will find that he does not 
feel that we are headed for uncontroled 
inflation. We have had very good news 
irom President Roosevelt. His announce- 
ment regarding the stabilization of the 
dollar between 50 and 60 cents was a 
most important one and should remove 
this obstacle from our path. 


Proving Insurance a Good Investment 


Now for the man who states “Life in- 
surance is a poor investment.” If he will 
not make that statement let’s ask him 
what he thinks of our product as an 
investment. We should lead him into 
talking on this subject because it is a 
most important one. 

Every intelligent underwriter is of 
course familiar with Prof. Huebner’s 20 
\ttributes of a Good Investment. 


Le 


When you are talking with your prog. 
pect lay the financial statement of your 
company on his desk and say to him, “] 
am asking you to buy an interest in ‘the 

curities listed in this book.” Your ac- 
sient will definitely bring this thought 
home to him. 

Suppose our prospect agrees that he 
cannot buy this security himself and then 
wants to know what interest he will re- 
ceive on his investment. Again condi- 
tions help us because he is now recon- 
ciled to a low rate of interest as long 
as he can be sure of obtaining that rate 
of interest. 

Probably the best way to explain the 
cost of the policy and the interest factor 
is to split the contract into its two parts, 
using some form of endowment as an 
illustration. 


Answers to Common Objections Of 
Prospect Given By George J. Kutcher 


In presenting before the discussion 
group some answers to common objec- 
tions raised by the prospect George J. 
Kutcher, of the Recht & Kutcher agency 
of the Northwestern Mutual, said, “My 
general theory in the answers of objec- 
tions so-called is to ignore most of them 
because the prospect is objecting mostly 
to hear himself talk. When a legitimate 
objection is raised and one which I feel 
must be answered, I use language and 
illustrations which are familiar to the 
prospect. I keep them as simple as pos- 
sible in order that I can, as quickly as 
possible, get back on the main line, which 
is to a close.” 

Mr. Kutcher’s questions and answers 
follow: 

I would buy more life insurance 
but I am supporting the old folks and 
lots of other relatives and haven't 
got any additional moneys to spend. 

I am glad you mentioned that to me, 
Mr. Prospect, and inasmuch as you, as 
well as all the rest of us, have taken 

cuts in compensation, then I suggest that 
as far as the old folks are concerned, 
instead of giving them what you have 
heretofore, you reduce their allowance 
say 10% and with this savings, purchase 
a life insurance policy payable to them 
and so endorsed that in the event of your 
death, a monthly income will be paid to 
them for a few years after your death. 
In other words, let us assume you are 
paying at the present time $85 a month 
towards the support of your parents. Re- 
duce their cash allowance to $75 a month 
and with the $10 released each month, 
purchase on your life a $5,000 policy, 
made so payable that the $75 a month 
shall continue to them in the event of 
your death, for as long as the principal 
and interest will last. This should be at 
least six years. 

I prefer building and loan associa- 


tions because they make me save 
systematically on a monthly basis. 
Mr. Prospect, I myself have had 


building and loan shares, but it is true 
isn’t it that the money is more or less 
frozen at the present time and while we 
know that everything will right itself, 
nevertheless, the payments you are now 
making automatically become part of the 
frozen assets to be distributed if and 
when the real estate situation adjusts 
itself. Why don’t you leave the funds 
you now have accumulated in the various 
building and loan associations, but trans- 
fer the payments from the building and 
loan association each month, to my com- 
pany on what we call our “Building and 
Loan Plan.” It provides for even 
monthly payments just as you are accus- 
tomed to making. 
(This is a simple 
us Say, 


plan of issuing, let 
three policies of $2,500 each, all 


on the quarte tly basis, one issued quar- 
terly from date of issue; one issued with 
a one month fractional or preliminary 





ITCHER 


GEORGE J. Kl 


term and one with two months fractional 
x preliminary term. This makes the 
payments due each month.) 


I won’t buy any new _ insurance 
until I wipe off my loans that now 
are standing against my policies. 


That’s a good resolution, but what you 
need is our six plus two plan of liquida- 
tion which will guarantee that in the 
event of your death, with your plans in- 
complete and loans still remaining, that 
automatically the loans will be liquidated 
and canceled and the full insurance 
moneys paid to your family. 

(This plan simply means that the 6% 
represents the present rate of interest 
on the loan and the 2% will average the 
first net annual premium per thousand 
on an Ordinary life policy (not Term.) 
Of course, if you are talking to a man at 
the higher ages, it might have to be 
the “6 plus 3” or “6 plus 4” plan. 


Why should I buy more life insur- 
ance when all of the companies are 
cutting their dividends drastically s° 
that I am facing a higher expense 
for my life insurance this year! 

Mr. Prospect, I notice from your Blue 
Eagle that you are a member of the 
N.R.A. We are all about commas that 
the wonderful man in the White House 
is going places and taking us with him 
You know as well as I do that’ his pres 
ent objective is to hether tn an increase 
in prices of commodities and everything 
else. Can you blame the life insurance 
companies for falling in line by increas 
ing the prices of their product? By the 
way, are you selling your goods at the 
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NEW YORK SALES 


bank is concerned, by about $300 a year, 


same prices you did six months ago? 
| am sure that every business man under 
the N.R.A. has or will be forced to raise 
his prices. The same goes for the life 
insurance —cr"€ We also are mem- 
bers of the N. Ruz 

(Why talk erg a man about the fac- 
have been responsible for the 
companies in desiring to 


Talk his lan- 


tors which 
action of the 
jower his dividend scales. 
euage, not yours.) 

I would like to do business with 
you but I have always gotten some- 
thing off the first premium. 

Well I am glad at this time that | 
am here able to tell you that you bought 
your life insurance in the wrong manner 
and from the wrong agents up to the 
present time. However, I am not going 
to talk ethics with you, because I sup- 
pose you will push that aside and tell me 
that a lot of rebating goes on, which | 
personally do not believe, however. Mr. 
Prospect, you are a member of the 
N.R.A. and you signed a code in your 
industry, didn’t you, not to undersell. 
Well, we life insurance men have our 
code too and here it is. Read it. If 
you don’t draw your check for the full 
amount of that policy, I'll report you to 
N.R.A. headquarters. 

(Of course the card that is displayed is 
your membership cz ard in the Life Under- 
writers Association, which on the back 
has a copy of the Anti-Rebate Law.) 

I don’t need any life insurance in- 
heer as my husband who died a 
year ago has provided a monthly in- 
come to me for the next nine years 
or ten years from the date of his 
death. 

I am very happy 





to know that your 
husband believed in life insurance and 
purchased an income plan for you. How- 
ever, his unselfish act should indicate to 
you that his intention was to -provide an 
income in order that your children may 
be brought to the age of self-support. 
He has provided an income which will 
take them through high school. Don’t 
you feel now that it is your obligation 
for you to assure, that if anything should 
happen to take you out of the picture, 
that they will have a college education 
from their mother? Your husband by 
his example has indicated what should 
be dene. Guarantee an income to your 
children in the event of your death. Take 
a policy payable to the children, ar- 
aaa to provide that if your death oc- 
curs, interest payments only shall be 
made until they attend college, at which 
time the principal will be paid out to 
them in monthly instalments. 


I am afraid of the life insurance 
companies. We have inflation com- 
ing; the dollar has been devalued 


and gold has been taken away from 
us and I don’t know where it is all 
going to end. I don’t care to take 
on any more obligations until things 
look more settled. 

Mr. Prospect, you must admit that the 
fellow who is steering the country is 
doing a damn good job. Startling things 
happen every day. If things work out 


right, and they must work out right, 
what’s the difference if you have taken 
an extra line of life insurance. It will 


be comparatively easy for you to pay 
the premiums, if you’re making money. 
lf on the other hand, in your opinion 
things don’t work out, then what does 
it matter where you put your money. 
You're through anyhow. 

With inflation in my opinion com- 
ing I am not going to put good dol- 
lars in and get cheap dollars out. 

Well, Mr. Prospect, I know as much 
as you do about inflation which is very 
little and I don’t think the average man 
knows much more. But Ll tell you a 
real smart idea. Have you any money at 
all in a savings bank? Good! Well if 
you took another $10,000 policy that 
would bring your line up to $40,000 and 
if you draw the money for the premiums 
out of the savings bank, you would de- 
plete your estate so far as the savings 


but if death occurred, you have created 
an increased estate of $10,000 through 
your life insurance. Whether this addi- 
tional policy is paid in one sum or under 
an income provision, you at one stroke 
have provided for an increase in com- 
modities and living expenses on the part 
of your family, of % or 25%. In other 
words, if we have inflation of 25% over 
the present time your family, through 
your keen business judgment have been 
protected against that much inflation, at 
least. 

I carry $40,000 of life insurance and 
this is the exemption allowed by law 
under the inheritance tax law and I 
don’t care to take any more and have 
it become taxable and form part of 
my estate. 


I know from my asso- 
ciation with you in the past that your 
wife should apply for the policy as the 
applicant, on your life with full control 
of the new policy vested in her and she 
pays all of the premiums then such ad- 
ditional life insurance will not be sub- 
ject to tax under the inheritance tax 


laws, at the time of your death. 


Mr. Prospect, 


This corporation carries insurance 
on the life of the three officers and 
we feel that we are amply protected. 

Mr. Prospect, I assume that what you 
speak of is payable to the corporation 
and is therefore purely corporation in- 
surance, that is, if one of the officers 
dies, the corporation is reimbursed to 
the extent of the life insurance moneys, 
but I do believe that you ought to have 
what is known as liquidation insurance. 
Insurance made payable in such a man- 
ner that the stock of a deceased partner 
is purchased by the surviving partners 
and in that manner, guaranteeing to the 
survivors the full control of the business 
without the interference of the executors 
or other disinterested parties. 

We do not need corporation in- 
surance inasmuch as we have insur- 
ance on the life of the three officers 
for liquidation purposes in the event 
that one of us dies. 

Well that’s fine, Mr. Prospect. It 
shows that considerable thought has been 
given by the three members of this cor- 
poration to the fact that outsiders or 
executors of the deceased man’s estate 
shall not enter into this business. But 
what good is it to receive the stock of a 
deceased member of the corporation, if a 
corporation hasn’t got the moncy or 
capital to carry on. There should be 
policy on each life to indemnify the cor- 
poration in the event of the death of 
one of your three members. Under you: 
liquidation agreement you probably have 
net sufficient insurance to buy out the 
entire interest, therefore, if there were 
some insurance payable to the corpora- 
tion as such, it certainly would guaran- 
tee to the estate of the dead man that 
the terms of the agrecment could b:< 
carried out more easily and with more 
guarantee of sconmaidiaiaas, because 
with the additional capital which may 
be sorely needed at the time of one 
death the business could go forvard 
without interruption financially. 

Iam a 50% partner in this business 
and we are always in a liquid con- 
dition and we therefore do not need 
partnership insurance. 


Well, Mr. “Prospect, all I can say is 
this. That perhaps at the time of your 
death with the partnership owing the 


banks money and bearing in mind the 
fact that a partnership ceases on the 
death of one partner, you may find your- 
self in the position of being lable, which 
you are by law, for the liabilities of the 
firm. In other words, why not take a 
policy on each of your lives, payable di- 
rect to the partnership, to guarantce 
quick cash or still further, take a_pol- 
icy on each life and draw up an agree- 
ment stipulating that all the bank loans 
outstanding be repaid with such funds. 
This insures the dead man’s estate a 


quick cash settlement of his holdings and 
guarantees to the survivors the control 
of the new business in its entirety. 
There were several life insurance 
men in to see me about converting 
my $10,000 term policy but these are 
unusual times and I prefer to have 
the smaller outlay and I deferred the 
matter for a year at least. 

Mr. Prospect, I don’t know who the 
other insurance agents were, but here’s 
a calculation I drew up for you. You 
will notice in the first column I show 
for the next few years what you are 
now paying on the term and in the sec- 
ond column I show the excess you have 
to pay if you convert and in the third 
column I show the cash value of your 
policy on the Ordinary life plan and you 
will note that the excess payments you 
make are just about equal to the cash 


CONGRESS 


Lichtermann and Connell 
Run Open Forum Sessions 


Richard D. Lichtermann, associate 
general agent and production manager of 
the Keane-Patterson Agencies, and Clan- 
cy D. Connell, general agent for the 
Provident Mutual Life in New York, 
conducted two open forum sessions at 
which no set speeches were delivered. 
Questions in the first session centered 
about the topic of “What more can I 
learn” and in the second session “What 
more can I do?” 


value. In other words, your excess de- 
posits are really going into savings and 
your saving, by making conversion now, 


is $31 a year—the difference in the rate 
at the present age and a year from now 


Small Case Needs Programming As 
Much As Large One, Tyson Holds 


It is just as essential to program the 
small case as it is the large one, accord- 
ing to the opinion expressed at the dis- 
cussion group on that subject at the Sales 
Congress led by James A. Tyson, Guard- 





JAMES A 


TYSON 
ian Life manager. Mr. Tyson remarked 
in part: 

Early in my life insurance experience 
I discovered the fact that most people 
buy their life insurance haphazardly. It 
seemed to me, with this fact clearly be- 
fore me, that there was a real place in 
life insurance selling for a man who 
would help people to so arrange their life 
insurance that it would do the things for 
which they had purchased it. 

If a man has no purpose in his mind 
there is no need for a program of any 
kind; but if he has a purpose, no matter 
what that purpose may be, it is absolute- 
ly essential that he have a program in 
order to accomplish it. Whether that 
purpose is a trp to Atlantic City, the 
purchase of an automobile, or the build- 
ing of a bookcase, makes no difference 
whatever. In order to accomplish any 
one of these purposes it is essential that 
a definite program be worked out. 


Most Pecop’e Hazy About Insurance 
Objectives 

in the above instances is 
purchase of life in- 


What is tru 
likewise true in the 
surance. In talking with a great many 
men about their objectives in life, I have 
found that most of them had a very hazy 
idea of what they wanted to do. I imme- 
diately began to think of ways and means 


$1,500; 


of helping them to get a clear picture of 
what they really wanted to accomplish. 
The result was the development of a so- 
called “Blue Book.” 

I felt that if we could get before each 
one of our prospective clients a clear pic- 
ture of the most important things he 
wanted to accomplish in life we would 
have taken a long step toward helping 
him to accomplish his objectives, and at 
the same time help ourselves to make 
more sales easily. In other words, if we 
can sit down with our prospect on our 
knee (figuratively speaking), and talk 
things over in a way that he will under- 
stand, we are much more likely to be of 
service to him. 

Experience has taught me that once a 
prospect gets a clear picture of the thing 
he wants to do and is shown the amount 
of capital necessary to do these things 
he is very anxious to do something about 


it, and a sale usually results 
It does not matter very much what 
k nd of policy contract you use. That is 


not the important thing. It does matter 
very much, however, that you help your 
prospect to do the things he wants to do 
in as simple a manner as possible. 


How to Program Small Case 


Mr. Tyson gave an example of hoy 
his agents program with the aid of th 
“Blue Book,” in an interview with a Mr 


Brown. One page in the “Blue Book’ 
reads 
| 
“NEEDS 7 
“1. Sufficient sum to pay final expenses 
2 Emergency fund for hospital « sani 
tarium expenses, etc Leave letter 
wife directing proceeds of this lie | 
be invested in first mortgage Sede 
“a Sufficient sum to cover admunistrati | 
cost of estate, executor’s lees, Fed al 


and state taxes, etc 
“4 Sufficient amount to pay encumbrance 
on home and any other obligations 
“5. Life income for wife | 
(Larger income until children reac! 
eir majority.) 
“6. Educational fund for 
“7. Old age pension for self and wife.’ 


children 


through these needs with Mr 
the conclusion was reached: 


Going 
Brown, 

“Well, let’s see how we stand. Item 
Number One, $1,000; Number Two, 
Number Three, nothing; Number 
Four, $3,500; Number Five, $100 a month. 
Well, Mr. Brown, this would require a 
capital of $24,000, would it not?” (For 
the first time we interpret $100 a month 
in terms of capital.) “Item Number Six, 
$2,500; Number Seven, nothing. That is 
a total of $32,500, Mr. Brown. You al- 
ready have $7,000. That means that you 
need $25,500 to complete your plans 

“\lr. Brown, I know that it is absolute- 
ly impossible for you to purchase $25,500 
more life insurance with your salary, but 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Pinchot Soon to Name 
Insurance Dept. Head 


SOME NAMES BEING CONSIDERED 


Irving Bendiner, G. R. Dette, F. W. Ken- 
drick, Charles Graff and Ex-Mayor 
Mackey Among Those Mentioned 


Governor Pinchot, who has returned to 
his desk after being confined for several 
months in a New York hospital with an 
attack of shingles, will name a new in- 
surance commissioner to succeed the late 


Charles H. Armstrong within the next 
two weeks. 
From present indications, the new 


conunissioner will be an experienced in- 
surance man. While several names have 
been mentioned, two at this writing are 
said to have the inside track. They are 
G. K. Dette, one time secretary of the 
Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania 


and former vice-president of the Inde- 
pendent Indemnity, and Irving Bendiner, 
an agent of the New York Life, who is 


active in the affairs of the Philadelphia 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters and 
who is an instructor in life insurance 
salesmanship at the Wharton School of 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania. 


Two With Wide Acquaintances 


Dette has one of the largest acquaint- 
ances among insurance men of any per- 
son in the state. His backers include 
fire, casualty and life men—producers as 
well as company executives. 

Bendiner is an able attorney, educator 
and agent. He is chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of the Philadelphia 
\ssociation§ of Life Underwriters. A 
Pinchot man, he has occasionally done 
special legal work for the department. 
He stands for the best practices in life 
insurance production. 


Other Names 


\mong the other names mentioned for 
the post are Charles Graff, present acting 
commissioner; Freeland W. Kendrick, 
former mayor of Philadelphia and former 
president of the Commonwealth Casual- 
ty, and former Mayor Harry A. Mackey 
of Philadelphia. 


Kendrick is well liked among insur- 
ance men and his appointment would 
not be opposed. As for Graff, earlier 


reports had it that he was to be kept 
in office until the end of the Pinchot 
administration inasmuch as he was said 
to come from a family of political im- 
portance. 

In Harrisburg Governor Pinchot said 
that he would take up with insurance 
organizations within the next few days 
the question of selecting a “thoroughly 
experienced man” to head the Insurance 
Department 


ACACIA TWO MONTHS’ GAIN 

Addressing the Pacific Coast meeting 
of Acacia representatives this week 
President William Montgomery  an- 
nounced that January and February of 
this year were 15% ahead of last in paid- 
for business. The meeting at San Fran- 
cisco was attended by managers and 
agents who had qualified by wiping out 
delinquent first and second year Janu- 
ary premiums. S. R. Bowman is Pacific 
Coast supervisor. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL’S GAINS 

During January and February the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life had substantial in- 
creases in business in all departments. 
New life insurance showed a gain of 
24.5% ; annuity premiums increased 79%; 
non-cancellable income premiums rose 
36% and commercial accident premiums 
were greater by 27%. 





SEEFURTH ADDRESSES MGRS. 

Nathaniel H. Seefurth, Chicago inher- 
itance tax expert, addressed the General 
\gents and Managers division of the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers last week and pointed out the im- 
portance of a manager’s promoting self- 
development of his men. 


= 
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Hearing on Massachusetts 
Bills Draws Insurance Men 


There was a hearing on ‘Tuesday be- 
fore the joimt insurance committee of 
the Massachusetts legislature at Boston 
on two series of bills which aim to make 
Massachusetts insurance laws apply to 
admitted toreign companies as well as 
Massachusetts domestic companies. One 
series applies to Ordinary insurance and 
the other to industrial. Among other 
things the bills would fix policy values 
for both classes of business on a re- 
quired basis of valuation. The hearing 
had to do largely with the technical as 
pects of the proposed requirements, 
many of which would prove onerous or 
otherwise objectionable as was shown 
by several speakers at the hearing. 

Among insurance company represent 
atives present were Charles G. Taylor, 
Jr., third vice-president, Metropolitan; 
Guy W. Cox, vice-president and general 
counsel John Hancock; Walter Tebbetts, 
vice-president New England Mutual; Ir- 
ving T. F. Ring, general counsel State 
Mutual; George E. Merigold, general at- 
torney Prudential; James R. Herman, 
assistant actuary Metropolitan; Freder- 
ick B. Gerhard, assistant actuary Pru- 
dential, and Gardner F. Knight, assistant 
actuary Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment. 
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ACTION ON VA. BILLS 

Virginia life insurance bills sponsored 
by the State Insurance Department have 
been passed by the state senate and have 
been awaiting action by the house. They 
would amend various sections of the in- 
surance code. One of them provides defi- 
nite penalties for fraudulent procurement 
of a policy. Another proposed code 
amendment would exempt the proceeds 
from group policies from being attached 
for debt. Standard provisions for life 
policies are prescribed under another 
amendment. The senate has killed a bill 
allowing compound interest on loans on 
life policies. Another bill raising the 
amount that may be written on children 
in family groups has also been defeated 
in that branch of the assembly. The 
house defeated a bill which would have 
permitted fraternals to write business on 
the outside. 


STATE MUTUAL LEADERS 

Ralph E. Morrison of the State Mutual 
Life in Boston was the company’s leader 
in volume for 1933 and Roy A. Lathrop, 
Minneapolis, was first in number of lives, 
Winthrop S. Jud- 
kins is second in lives, while Francis 
Dudley, Pennell agency, New York, is 
hird in volume. 


- — - =—=— 
UNION CENTRAL GAI 

February settled business in the Union 
Central Life was 9% greater than sales 
for February, 1933. This gain consol. 
dated the lead which was set up in Jan. 
uary, giving Union Central a gain of 9% 
over the first two months’ business of 
last year. 


S. E. MELTZER’S GOOD START 

Samuel E. Meltzer, one of the ney 
agents of the Haviland-Gibbs Agencies 
of the Penn Mutual, paid for cight cases 
for $100,000 his first month in the busi. 
ness. He has been an agent since Feb. 
ruary 1, 1934. 


“PROSPERITY DAY” DRIVE 
The Central Life of Des Moines held 
a “Prosperity Day” drive March 1 which 
resulted in $764,733 written business, ac- 
cording to Assistant Secretary Roy ¢ 
Campbell. 


NORTHWESTERN NATL. GAIN 

A gain of 11% over February, 1933, in 
new business produced last month by 
ficldmen of Northwestern National Life 
of Minneapolis gave them their third 
February in a row in which new business 
has exceeded that of the same month of 
the preceding year. Total production for 
the month was $5,243,003. 
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“FACTS” — 


play a vital part in any business. Anyone familiar 
with the facts recognizes the remarkable record 
of Life Insurance and the 


New England Mutual 


Our unique booklet “FACTS” of which nearly 
v2 million were distributed last year, is now 
It relates in a concise, interesting way 
the impressive story of the New England Mutual’s 
performance in 1933. 


Copies will be gladly furnished on request. 


ALLEN & SCHMIDT, General Agents 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
EDWARD W. ALLEN 


H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT 


1934 dividend scale same as that in use from 1927 to 1933 
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Insure With Experts—Prof. Blanchard’s 
Advice In His Educational Booklet 


Ralph H. Blanchard of the School of 
Business, Columbia University, and editor 
of the McGraw-Hill Insurance Series, is 
author of a booklet, “Meeting Risks 
The Story of Insurance, which has been 
published by the American Education 
Press, Inc., Columbus, O. At is part of 
the Modern Problem Series, which is 
being published by the American Edu- 
cation Press, Inc., and is its unit study 
booklet No. 14. : : ; 

The purpose of the booklet is to bring 
to the reader some conception of the 
basis of insurance and to suggest a prac- 
tice atitude towards the use of insurance. 
As in all other problems, reading, in- 
quiry and planning will be repaid by 
ereater competence. The development 
of sound insurance programs is well 
worth the time of the insurance buyer, 
although, in the opinion of Professor 
Blanchard, the insurance buyer “has as 
yet only begun to take the same inter- 
est in his insurance problems that he 
gives to other fields.” 


Topics Covered 


The booklet begins by describing the 
problem of risks their kind, their im- 
portance, the method of meeting them. 
Next he takes up insurance as a protec- 
tion. This includes the development of 
insurance, different types of modern in- 


Psychological Study 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tion of the high regard which women 
have for life insurance as a protection 
for the future. 
In answer to the second question: Do 
you believe in having life insurance ? 
Does your husband believe in having it ? 


There were the following answers: 
Answers * % 
Nee eee 2,815 91.5 
BP ueuilng dedcendecas 176 5.7 
ee, 85 2.8 

TON se iaisccarataesoace 3,076 100.0 
Has Husband Insurance. 
eee: 84.3 
curt cmecoees iam 151 4.9 
Don’t know ......... 200 6.5 
No husband ......... 134 4.3 
Total oo 00 oO 100.0 


to The Eastern Underwriter on the re- 
sults of the survey. “Considering the 
percentage of women who had no hus- 
bands, the percentage of women who be- 
lieve in life insurance is still higher than 
the percentage of their husbands who be- 
lieve in it. The full significance of wo- 
men’s attitude toward life insurance, 
naturally, cannot be revealed by only 
three questions of this kind. A much 
more objective study would be necessary 
lor this, one dealing with facts rather 
than opinions. However, they reveal 
enough to indicate that there are forces 
on the other side of the fence, which, if 
properly understood, could be utilized 
with tremendous effectiveness in the 
placing of life insurance in its various 
forms.” 

_,some of the prominent psychologists 
identified with the Psychological Corpo- 
ration are: Dr. James R. Angell, presi- 
dent Yale University; Dr. Walter Dill 
Scott, president Northwestern Universi- 
ty; Professor E. L. Thorndike, Columbia 
University ; Professors R. S. Woodworth. 
Charles H. Judd, Lewis M. Terman, all 
of whom are active as directors. During 
the past two years, these psychologists 
and their graduate students and assist- 
ants have tested and interviewed over 
17, ) housewives in purely scientific, 
unpaid studies of consumers’ reactions 
to products and advertising. They have 
also conducted seventeen private studies 
for large companies in which sales ap- 
Peals, advertising, and products or ser- 
vices were tested or analyzed. 


surance business, description of the va- 
rious types of companies. 

Professor Blanchard then tells how an 
insurance company operates. In_ this 
section are the theory of probability, 
how rates are fixed, the need for “mak- 
ing sure,” and state regulation. 

Finally there is the problem of how 
to buy insurance, which includes the 
study of personal needs, consideration 
of available funds, when insurance is 
less needed and way to choose carriers 
and agents. Discussing the latter angk 


the author says in part: 

“Much might be said concerning the 
selection of insurance carriers and in- 
surance middlemen. Here only two 


points will be emphasized. First, choose 
with the loss in view, with ability to 
make good and fairness as the tests. Se- 
curity, continuing solvency, is of supreme 
umportance in an insurance carrier. Wil- 
lingness to make fair settlements of 
losses is of almost equal importance. Sec- 
ond, pick both carrier and agent on rea- 
sonable business principles. All insur- 


yp aT ‘YA 
—<——— ss 
ance is not the same, nor are all repre 
sentatives of insurers the sam Insur 
ance should be bought with the same 
discrimination as is brought to othe 
business problems. Its usefulness and 
the satisfaction of the buyer will be 
greatly increased if he is critical both 


of the seller and of his product. 

“Don’t buy insurance from Bill Jones 
just because he is your friend or a mem- 
ber of your lodge—and don’t turn over 
your insurance thinking to an agent 
without demonstration that he thinks to 
your advantage.” 


The Author 


Held in high esteem in the insurance 
fraternity Professor Blanchard is one of 
the most able of the insurance educa- 
tors. He has had hundreds of students, 
many of whom are doing competent work 
at the present time in the field of in- 
surance 


NATIONAL LIFE OF DES MOINES 


The National Life Co. of Des Moines 
has appointed the following general 
agents: Ervin J. Stecby of Grand Rapids, 


Mich.; Smith T. Edwards, of Waterloo, 
la.; Floyd M. Miller, of Albuquerque, 
N. M., and E. F. Zimmerlin, of Web- 


ster City, Ia. 
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ERIE CONGRESS TODAY 


Hemingway, Anderson, Lee, Coffin and 
Speicher to Address Sales 
Sessions There 
Erie, Pa., life underwriters and those 
from surrounding districts are holdin; 
their annual sales congress today at the 
Lawrence Hotel with prominent speakers 

on the program 

Lee D. Hemingway as president of the 
Pennsylvania State Association will open 
the congress, followed by C. Vivian Ar 


derson, president of the National Ass 
ciation; Jay L. Lee, general agent for 
the Phoenix Mutual at Buffalo; Vincent 





Coffin, educational director of the Con 
necticut Mutual, and Paul Speicher 

anaging editor of the Insurance ke 
earch & Review Service 

Various agencies are holding company 
luncheons. Thomas Hughes, president of 
the Erie Life Underwriters Association, 
and Walter L. Blossom, past president, 
are to be chairmen of the sessions 


MAKES FRESNO APPOINTMENT 
Homer L. Patterson has been ay 
jointed general agent for the Equitabl 
Life of Iowa in Fresno, Cal. He has 
the California-Western States 
years. 


been witl 


Life for the past seven 





LANDAU SERVICE 


ffers You 


FIVE 
SALES 
PLANS’ 


or Financial Independence Week 
(MARCH 19th to MARCH 24th) 

*Each of These Five Plans Will 
Arouse Interest That 
Leads to Action! 
and 
Helps You Produce! 


fe LEO D. LANDAU Agenoy 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF AMERIC 





uch 1352 * 1440 Broadway al 407 Ot. N.Y. 


Telephone PEnnsylvania 6-6870-1 
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Fewer “Contact” Men 
Urged by A. E. Patterson 


TIME DEMANDS REAL SALESMEN 





Those Who Fail to Take Advantage of 
Present Situation Are Mediocre, 
Columbus Congress Hears 





American business today needs more 
salesmen and less contact men, Alexan- 
der E. Patterson, general agent for the 
Penn Mutual in Chicago, told the Cen- 
tral Ohio Sales Congress at Columbus 
last week. 

“In the life insurance business we must 
do more systematic soliciting rather than 





ALEXANDER E 


PATTERSON 


many so-called 
salesmen are clogging up the pathway of 
life insurance selling with the idea that 
they are going to do great things ‘when 


casual contacting. Too 


business gets back on its feet.’ 


“Business is getting back, make no 
mistake about that, but what we need 
are the men to heip put it back on its 


teet rather than a multitude of mediocre 
individuals who are standing by awaiting 
a miracle. If you must walk in your 
sleep to get rest and exercise at the same 
time, fine—do it; but don’t expect to 
reap the same rewards as come to the 
man who is keenly aware of his own 
opportunities and those of the communi- 
ty in which he lives. 

“The institution of life insurance has 
stood the test. It has come through the 
depression. Its responsible officials, ex- 
cept in rare cases, have been trustees in 
the finest sense of the word. The mag- 
nitude of our business is almost impos- 
sible to comprehend. Let me remind you 
that it is the most useful business in the 
world. Nothing has yet been devised 
that will take its place. 

“But what does this mean to you and 
to me—those of us who are striving to 
dodge mediocrity? Not much, unless we 
have broad vision—a capacity to analyze 
ourselves and do that which is necessary 
to bring ourselves up to the peak of pro- 
duction which will satisfy our own needs 
and those of our families. The vehicle 
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TRIPLE INDEMNITY 
LIFE INSURANCE 


with 


Weekly Accident Disability 


One Contract for One Premium 


| General Agency contracts available at Bangor, Me.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Toledo, Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Altoona, Penna.; 
Williamsport, Penna.; and Detroit, Michigan. 
Inquire 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
United Life Building 
Concord, New Hampshire 




















is here—the institution of life insurance— 
but can we use it? 

“Here is a simple bit of philosophy 
that has been of assistance to me and 
one which I try never to forget: men 
can inspire and instruct you, but you 
must do the work yourself. It is your 


own fight and yours to do alone. Your 
manager is no miracle worker. He has 


no magic. He can teach you certain fun- 
damentals—that’s all. You must put 
them into practice. He cannot make you 
successful; he cannot make you prospect 
intelligently; he cannot make you secure 
interviews; he cannot make your sales 
for you; nor can he make you work! 
How One Man Succeeded 

“Naturally, you will say, ‘I know all 
of that” Of course you do. But how 
many of us follow any such definite reg- 
ular job? Not many. I heard of a 
youngster lately, utterly disorganized 
and discouraged, who hit upon the plan 
of having five calls per day which were 
organized on the basis that one would 
be a case he felt quite sure of closing 
that day, two whom he might be able to 
close, and two who he felt were good for 
future business. He stuck to his plan 
and increased his business 30%. There 
is no one magic plan. Get one that will 
work for you—but be sure to get one. 

“Be purposeful, be specific, dread me- 
diocrity as you would a scourge. He who 
does adjust his style of thought and work 
to the changing world is sure sooner or 
later to advance beyond the realm of 
mediocrity.” 


GILMAN AND MILLER DIE 


Two assistant counsel of the North- 
western Mutual died recently. Winfield 
W. Gilman was for thirteen years as- 


sistant attorney general of Wisconsin 
and for ten years assistant counsel of 
the Northwestern Mutual. A. Galbraith 
Miller had been assistant counsel since 


1921 and had been with the company 
since 1886. He specialized in real estate 
law. 


PRU’S 909 JOHN CHANGES 


Marshall M. MacLeod, Assistant Mana- 
ger, in Charge of Full Time Develop- 
ment; R. F. Bigelow Promoted 


Marshall M. Macleod, an assistant 
manager of the Manhattan Ordinary 
\gency of the Prudential at 90 John 


Street, New York, has been placed in 
charge of full time agency development 
to succeed Will P. Grant, resigned. Mr. 
MacLeod had been a brokerage repre- 
sentative and is succeeded by Robert F. 
Bigelow, who has been made an assistant 
manager. 

Mr. MacLeod attended Hotchkiss and 
Princeton and has been with the Pru- 
dential since May of 1932. He was a 
prominent hockey and tennis player and 
last year won the Class B Metropolitan 
Squash-Racquet championship. He lives 
in Oyster Bay, . Mr. Bigelow, a 
resident of Montclair, N. J., has been 
connected with the Prudential since Sep- 
tember, 1932. 


18% INCREASE 
New paid-for business of the 
Life of Des Moines for the first two 
months of the year shows an 18% in- 
crease as compared with the first two 
months of 1933. This year’s total for 
January and February is approximately 
$10,000,000, and the gain exceeds $1,500,- 
000. February was the second stage in 
the Bankers Life “44-55 and Fight” cam- 
paign for the first six months of the 
year and was the second successive 
month in which new business production 
showed a gain as compared with last 
vear. 


sankers 


PRINCE EDWARD ASSOCIATION 


The Prince Edward Island branch of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada has elected as president Milton 
7 provincial manager, Canada 
fe. 


ee, 


D. A. McIntyre Retires 
From The Prudential 


WAS DIRECTOR OF PRINTING 
Invented First Typewriter Attachmen 
For Making Mimeograph Sten. 

cil; 74 Years Old 


After fifty years with the Prudentia| 
David A. McIntyre, supervisor of ma. 
chines and forms, has retired. He had 
held that position for five years and he. 
fore that for two decades he was super. 
visor and director of the printing and al- 
lied departments. Now 74 years old, he 
joined the Prudential as a clerk, the lay 
John F. Dryden, founder of the Pruden. 
tial, giving him the job. The Prudentiaj 
says he has brought many changes in jp. 
surance printing practices. 

He invented the first typewriter at. 
tachment used in making a mimeograph 
stencil and produced the first letter using 
a stencil. He brought about the use oj 
printed instead of written signatures op 
insurance applications. Mailing, filing 
and recording devices have been on. 
trived by him. 

Mr. McIntyre developed a reputation 
as a crusader in civic and public life. He 
served as a member and later presiden 
of the Newark Board of Education dur. 
ing a textbook scandal. His service there 
began in 1899 and lasted twelve years 
He was foreman of the Essex County 
Grand Jury that indicted nine freehold- 
ers in the Essex Sanatorium scandal of | 
1917-18. 
Organized Newark Committee of 1,000 

He was co-organizer of the Committee 
of 1,000 in Newark which sought to wipe | 
out vice resorts but became dormant be- 
cause of a lack of public support. When 
the Newark Taxpayers’ Association was | 
formed Mr. McIntyre was one of its 
founders and was the first vice-president. 
Later he served as president. 

For forty years he and his family have 
spent summers at Belmar. As president 
of the Belmar Taxpayers’ Association 
Mr. McIntyre led a movement to reform 
the government. His son, Norman, is 
with the Prudential. 








SCRANTON LIFE’S REPORT 
Plans to Enlarge Agency Organization 
This Year, President Walter P. 
Stevens Announces 

The Scranton Life of Scranton, Pa, 
had an increase of new paid-business in | 
February of this year of 50% over Feb- 
uary last. The company’s twenty-seventh 
annual report shows assets of $9,318,464 
at the end of 1933, of which over $235,000 
was cash in banks or home office. The 
company owns bonds and stocks amount- 
ing to $4,208,030. First mortgages amount 
tc. $841,757 and total real estate owned is 
$1,250,364. 

The policyholders’ legal reserve fund 
is $8,360,243, and the company has a sur- 
plus of $219,183. Last year the Scranton 
Life paid $1,230,478 to living policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries. 

In his annual message President Wal- 
ter P. Stevens announced that “plans 
are being perfected for the important 
work of enlarging our agency organiza- 
tion. Conservative but effective efforts 
are expected to result in an abundant 
increase in new insurance in view 0 
these activities.” 
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from birth to 65 next birthday. 


Basil S. Walsh 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN 
OF AMERICA ; 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


‘Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Joseph L. Durkin 
Secretary 


John J. Gallagher 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





111 North Broad Street 





Low Cost Policies for Protection 
Retirement Income Endowments 
Par and Non Par 


Age 0 to 65 


A Policy for every need. 


A General Agent’s Contract that rewards successful performance. 
Desirable territory available. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Louis Lane to Observe 
His 30th Anniversary 


FATHER OF MERVIN AND FRANK 
Nearly 20 Years a Manager, He Was 
“First Boss” to Such Stars as Engels- 
man, Levy, Manheimer and Spero 
Louis Lane, senior member of the Lane 
Agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
‘n New York and father of Mervin and 
Frank and Mrs. Marie Valentine, will 
observe his thirtieth anniversary in the 
life insurance business next Tuesday. In 
rounding out this milestone Mr. Lane, 


LOUIS LANE 


who is 71 years old, has reached the 
pinnacle of a useful career and has 
friends in all parts of the country who 
respect highly his ability and good judg- 
ment. 

Twelve years an agent Mr. Lane start- 
ed with the old George Henschel Agen- 
cy of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety on March 13, 1904, and consistently 
qualified for the $250,000 club conven- 
tions. In 1915 his production reached 
the high mark (for those days) of half 
a million and he was rewarded by a 
convention trip to the Coast. The fol- 
lowing year the Society made him man- 
ager of the Henchel Agency whose an- 
nual paid-for up to that time had never 
been higher than $500,000. Under Mr. 
Lane’s leadership a $750,000 volume was 
rolled up in the first nine and a half 
months of his then newly formed Lane 
(gency. 

In his thirteen years as an Equitable 
manager he put $66,000,000 on its books, 
going at the rate of $9,000,000 to $12,- 
000,000 annually until his resignation as 
a manager in 1929. 


First Boss of Many Stars 


\ fine managerial type, Mr. Lane rec- 
ognized sales ability in others, and 
among “his boys” in the old Equitable 
Society Lane Agency were Ralph G. En- 
gelsman and Felix U. Levy, respectively 
general agent and leading personal pro- 
ducer of the Penn Mutual Life; Robert 
H. Manheimer and David A. Freedman, 
both million dollar producers, still with 
the Equitable Society; A. R. Cassidy, 
Penn Mutual district manager in Miami, 
who writes about $500,000 a year in ad- 
dition to managerial duties. 

There are also A. Rosenstein, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Lane as Equitable Society 
Manager at 212 Fifth Avenue; Carl M. 
Spero, who paid for $400,000 in 1926, his 
first year, and who is still going strong; 
Leroy A. Whitelaw, Prudential, who was 
among the first to win the C. L. U. de- 


gree in New York; Slane Stump, now 
Union Central leader on the Coast, 
Who is with the Levendecker-Schnur 
\gency of the Guardian Life. Messrs 
Rosenstein and Spero were assistant 
Managers in the old Lane Agency. 


On the eve of his twenty-fifth anni- 





versary. with the Society (back in De- 
cember, 1928) Mr. Lane was tendered a 
testimonial dinner at the Hotel Astor at 
which the home office was represented by 
Vice-Presidents Jones, Klingman, Bord- 
en and Fitting. His sons, Mervin and 
Frank, now respectively general agent 
and associate general agent of the Con- 
necticut Mutual in New York, both of 
whom were trained by their father, were 
present as well as his daughter, Mrs. 
Valentine, six years in the business, who 
averages $350,000 annually. 

Successively since then Mr. Lane has 
represented the Home Life of New York 
and now the Connecticut Mutual, where 
his role is that of counselor in his son’s 
general agency. 


COOLEY PROVIDENCE MANAGER 





New Fidelity Mutual Appointee Has 
Been Independent Broker; J. A. 
Tougas Unit Manager 
Ralph W. Cooley, who has for several 
years operated in Providence, R. IL, as 
an independent broker, has been appoint- 
ed manager for the Fidelity Mutual Life. 
J. Alfred Tougas has been appointed 

unit manager. 

Mr. Cooley entered this field in 1912 
with the Travelers, for whom he was 
successively special agent, assistant man- 
ager of branch offices and state manager 
for Connecticut, located in Hartford. Be- 
tween 1919 and 1926 he was with the 
Aetna, first as manager and then as gen- 
cral agent. In 1928 Mr. Cooley became 
special agent and later General Agent 
for the Union Central, becoming an in- 
dependent broker in 1931. Mr. Tougas 
has been with the Fidelity for ten years. 

HOME LIFE’S 47% GAIN 

The Home Life of New York reports 
that its new paid business for February 
was 47% greater than February of last 
year and was 10% greater than Janu- 
ary of this year, which was 56% over 
the same month of last year. This was 
the largest month’s new business for the 
company since May, 1932 
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LARGEST SINCE 1932 

February reports of the State Mutual 
Life of Worcester show the largest paid 
business for any month except Decem- 
ber in eighteen months—that is, since 
July, 1932. The months of 1934 gained 
approximately 10% over the same two 
months of 1933. The gain in February 
is almost 16% over February of last 
year, which was the largest month of the 
vear. 


Canada Life 
(Continued from Page 11) 


der all circumstances the complete ful- 
filment of the company’s contracts. This 
year, as a further contribution towards 
the security of the policyholders, no bon- 
us has been paid to the shareholders, but 
has been retained in reserve. As fore- 
cast last year, a reduction in the salaries 
of officers and senior staff was brought 
about with the same end in view. 

“At the end of the year the total funds 
invested in mortgages and agreements 
of sale amount to $55,970,268, of which 
65% is in city properties and the bal- 
ance of 35% in farm properties. Every- 
body knows, of course, that owners of 
homes and the owners of farms during 
this period of great depression have 
found difficulty in keeping up their pay- 
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ments of principal and interest, and it is, 
therefore, natural that all lending com- 
panies should be showing substantial ar- 
rears and that they should also be forced 
to take over certain properties where 
the mortgagor finds it impossible to carry 
on. In order to obtain a clear picture I 
have had certain figures prepared cov- 
ering our own business and I find that, 
as at the 3lst of December, 1933, the 
foreclosed properties on our hands still 
unsold represented only 2.88% of our to- 
tal mortgage investments and _ sale 
agreements, and but .72 of 1% of our to- 
tal assets 


“Tt is interesting to note that, at the 
end of 1923, which was the tail end of 
the depression period commencing in 


1920, our foreclosed properties amounted 
to 1.25% of our total assets. In other 
words, despite the greater severity of 
the present depression and the prolonged 
period of it, the proportion of foreclosed 
properties on our hands today as to total 
assets is over 42% less than at that tims 

“T am able to state further that during 
the vear 1933 we did not carry into our 
revenue account any additional arrears 
of interest. Our revenue account, there- 
fore, was made up this vear entirely on 
a cash collection basis.” 


Farm Situation 


In discussing the farm 
McCarthy said in part: 

“Our managers advise us that it is sur- 
prising to note, in going over our mort- 
gage cards, the percentage in districts 
where there has not been total crop fail- 
ure that are right up to date in regard 
to both taxes and interest. We are also 
advised that the farmer in many districts 
has become accustomed to living from 
the products of his farm without other 
means of credit: that he is adjusting his 
entire method of farming to present day 
needs, and is thus materially reducing 
the cost per unit of his production. This 
is the case to such an extent that now, 
in addition to living and operating ex- 
penses, there will be, in districts where 
there are reasonable crops, at least some 
small amount in most cases to pay on his 
liabilities. A further point is that, even 
in the case of borrowers who have been 
unable to keep their accounts in good 
standing. our managers find the inter- 
views with these men encouraging. These 
are men who are trving to do their best 
and who are finding in the institutional 
lender symnathetic and helpful support. 
because we know auite well that most 
men of this tvne will overcome their dif- 
ficulties as soon as prices for agricultural 
products improve 

490% Interest -Earned 

“The rate of interest earned is 4.90% 
Having regard to the lower rates of in- 
terest prevailing generally on the hich 
crade securities which we have pur- 


situation Mr 


chased this must be considered as satis- 
factory, especially as we have not includ 
ed in our assets any arrears or accrued 
interest on bonds in default and, also, as 
our mortgage revenue account was this 
vear made up on a cash collection basis 
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NEW YORK SALES 


Does Income Insurance Pay? Discussed 


By C. Preston Dawson Before Congress 


In handling his subject of “The Estate 
of Life Insurance” in the discussion 
group, C. Preston Dawson, New England 
Mutual, posed the question, “Does In- 


come Insurance Pay?” His discussion 
follows: 

Selling the estate planning or life 
insurance estate idea requires that we 
talk with our prospect about all of his 


estate problems rather than merely one 
problem. Rather than attempt to sell a 
“package” such as an educational policy 
or an income policy or a mortgage poli- 
cy, we will determine all of the estate 
problems confronting the prospect and 
then show him the way to solve them. 
Generally speaking the program of rec- 
ommendations will include at maximum 
the following items for consideration: 
What Program Will Include 
(a) A Settlement Fund—to defray final 


expenses and permit the prospect to 
leave this world with his accounts all 
squared up. 

(b) An Emergency Fund—to serve as 


a reserve to draw on for unforeseen con- 
tingencies, sickness, operations, etc. 
to assist chil- 


(c) Educational Funds 
dren through preparatory school and 
college. : : ; 
(d) A Mortgage Fund—to liquidate 


the mortgage on the home or to create 
an income to finance the mortgage 

(e) An Income Fund—to provide a liv- 
able income during the lifetime of his 
wife and children, or during the lifetime 
of his wife only, or during the minority 
of his children only, or during a read- 
justment period of several months or 
years. The period of time during which 
income will be paid is determined by th« 


desires of the prospect or by his ability 
to buy 

(f) A Retirement Fund—to maintain 
independence during later years. The 


value of his insurance and other prop- 
erty at retirement age is determined and 
these values are translated into terms of 
life income for the insured and for any 
beneficiaries who may be dependent upon 
him at that time. 

Other items of special interest to the 
individual prospect may be included in 
the program of recommendation. There 
may be an Estate Conservation Fund to 
cover taxes, administration and 
other items that cause estate shrinkage, 
or perhaps a special bequest for charity 
or for some individual, or possibly a 
vacation fund or birthday or Christmas 
fund or a fund to liquidate a debt, etc 
Comparatively few programs call for all 
of these items. Some prospects have no 
mortgages, some no children to educate, 


costs 


many have no estate shrinkage prob- 
lem. Totalling*the amount of property 
reeded for these items we deduct his 
present permanent production property 


showing thereby the additional property 
required to complete his estate plan. 
Life insurance usually represents the 
easiest solution. 

The Selling Procedure 

Accepting the above as a sufficient 
definition of estate planning let us now 
briefly discuss selling procedure which 
we may employ to advantage in this type 
of selling. 

It is obvious that this type of selling 
usually requires at least two interviews. 
The first interview we might call the 
Preliminary Interview—Approach Inter- 
view. The second interview is the Sales 
or closing interview. 

The Preliminary Interview 

The objective of the preliminary inter- 
view is to secure information from the 
prospect which will permit the salesman 
to draw up a program of intelligent and 
interesting recommendations to be sub- 
mitted on the second or sales interview. 
The information required to make com- 








C. PRESTON DAWSON 


plcte recommendations includes: (1) The 
ave of the insured, his wife’s age, the 
aves and sex of his children; (2) the 
prospect’s desire regarding the higher 


education of his children; (3) the month- 


ly income the prospect desires for his 
family if he should not live; (4) if he 
owns a home, the amount of the mort- 
eave, the type of mortgage and the pros- 
pect’s desires regarding the mortgage— 
shall it be liquidated or financed or ig- 
nored; (5) the income desire for retire- 
ment and the desired retirement age; 
(6) the amount, type, age of issue, use 


of dividends, company of issue, etc., of 
his present insurance; (7) the amount, 
tvpe and yield of his present other prop- 
erty; (8) an estimate of his yearly sur- 
plus for investment over and above pres- 
cnt commitments; other information re- 
carding special bequests, obligations, 
etc., which may need consideration in 
his program. 

If it were possible to walk into the 
prospect and immediately secure from 
him all of this information this type of 
sclling would be very casy but few sales- 
men have the ability to work so fast. 
\s we see the problem of the preliminary 
interview it involves three steps. First. 
we must establish confidence in the mind 
of the prospect. We must convince him 
quickly that we are worthy of his time 
and attention. Second, we must create 
interest in our ideas. Third, we must 
secure information of the type mentioned 
above. The third step is not difficult if 
we are well prepared for the first two 
steps. Naturally, if we have a man’s 
confidence and respect and if we create 
real interest in our ideas he is glad and 
willing to tell us his story and let us 
know where he stands now and where he 
would like to 

Time permits but a word on these first 
two steps and largely they represent a 
problem for each individual salesman to 
solve in his own way. Third party in- 
fluence in the form of an introduction 
from a friend to the prospect helps to 
establish confidence. To quickly assure 
the prospect that you do not plan on this 
occasion to discuss the purchase of in- 
surance may be helpful, but if you use 
this idea let him know you would like 
the privilege of another appointment for 
a special discussion if he finds interest 
in the ideas you will discuss today. He 
knows you want to sell him so why try 
to deceive him. Just assure him that you 
aren’t there to discuss buying today. 
There are many other ideas which might 
help establish confidence but we must 


Lo 





hurry on leaving only the thought that 
anything you can do to put your pros- 
pect at ease and put your conversation 
on a professional plane will help build 
confidence. 

The second step—that of creating in- 
terest—deserves a bit of attention. The 
best way to get interest is to give the 
prospect an interesting idea or two. 
These ideas should be of general inter- 
est so that they can be given to almost 
any prospect. They should be explained 
in third person rather than addressed 
directly to the prospect. Bear in mind 
you are trying to open him up and get 
him to talk and that too much of the 
“vou should do this” stuff at this stage 
of the process may tend to scare him off. 

\ll sales ideas that you and I may 
have heard can be properly catalogued 
under one of four major sales concepts: 

(1) The Property Concept, (2) The 
Life Value Idea, (3) Trusteeship, (4) The 
Transfer or Estate Shrinkage Concept. 
\e must then select one of these con- 
cepts (or several of them) as our inter- 
getting idea or ideas. Personally I 
like property and trusteeship as my two 
interest getting ideas for they appeal 
venerally to my major class of pros- 
pects—the business executive and pro- 
fessional class. 

Rather than attempt to get over these 
interest-getting ideas with words alone 
I find it advisable to use charts and 
pencil and paper quite freely. This helps 
hold attention and serves to keep the 
whole picture before the prospect. 

So the preliminary interview has as its 
objective the securing of information on 
which we can base our appraisal and 
program and if we would master the art 
of this interview we should respect the 
principles involved—the three steps, con- 
fidence, interest, information 


est 


The Closing Interview 

\fter the successful preliminary inter- 
view we retire to prepare for the second 
or sales interview. Through study and 
analysis of the information secured we 
prepare a program along the lines I sug- 
gested early in my talk. I dare not take 
time to describe in detail the preparation 
of the program or the preparation for 
closing the sale but as a general outline 
I do suggest that we attempt to respect 
four sound principles: 

(1) We should organize our ideas, 
carefully featuring the points that ap- 
peared to be of major interest to the 
prospect during our preliminary inter- 
view; (2) Wherever possible we should 
visualize our ideas respecting the fact 
that a prospect can retain only 10% of 
what he hears but can retain 50% of 
what he both hears and Many 
times a simple chart or graph can con- 
vey an idea better than a page of typed 
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Tyson on Programs 


(Continued from Page 13) 
fortunately we have a plan by which for 
a very reasonable amount you will pe 
able to do practically these same things,” 

The solution given by Mr. Tyson Was: 


YOUR PROBLEM 
To Create a Capital of $25,500 
or 
Its Equivalent 


THE SOLUTION 


RO Ee Re eer $ 9,33 
$6,000 of Family Income.......... 85.06 
Excess Family Income. .......... 9.99 

Total Monthly Income...... $104.23 


Until daughter is 24 and wife 52, then 
$8,500 released for monthly income 
of $48 for life for your wife. 


words or figures; (3) We must tie our 
ideas up to the human needs. This be- 
comes largely a matter of expression 
We should put emphasis on the idea in- 
volved and not on the vehicle used. \y 
man is greatly interested in life insur- 
ance for what it is, but men are inter- 
ested in life insurance for what it does 
along human lines; (4) We must appeal 
to human emotions if we are to inspire 
immediate action. Men become inter- 
ested in ideas through logical processes 
but they act on ideas only when stirred 
emotionally. I do not suggest high pres- 
sure but | do suggest the pressure of 
ideas imbued with human interest. 

The amount of property needed to 
complete the prospect’s estate plans 
should be clearly revealed by the pro- 
gram, but the amount of insurance pro- 
posed for immediate consideration 
should be based on his ability to buy 
\s a general rule we find that the pros- 
pect willing to invest 50 to 60% of 
his yearly surplus in additional life in- 
surance if our presentation cre- 
ates sufficient desire for it. 

And may I suggest in conclusion that 
we recognize and employ in our selling 
that great fundamental, that people want 
something new only when they become 
dissatisfied with something old—some- 
thine they already possess. We want 
a new automobile when we become dis- 
satisfied with our present car so it Is 
necessary to make a man dissatisfied 
with his present property position if we 
are to make him a prospect for addi- 
tional property in the form of life in- 
surance. So stftely our program should 
contain as a first step an analysis of his 
present situation which shows that his 
present property holdings fall short ot 
his desires. This surely shows him the 
need for additional property and _ helps 
create the desire to more life 
insurance. 
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Selling Told 


By Kathryn Ford, of Mutual Life 


In discussing woman’s place in selling, 
Mrs. Kathryn Ford of the Mutual Life, 
pointed out before one of the groups at 
the New York Sales Congress that a sur- 
prising percentage of American wealth 
is owned by the women of the country. 
According to statistics, Mrs. Ford said, 
women control 40% of the wealth of the 
country and 50% of the buying power. 
Women own 50% of the stock of the 
\. T. & T. Women are beneficiaries of 
80% of all the life insurance in force in 
the United States, and receive 71% of the 


total estates left by men and 64% of 
estates left by other women. A recent 
survey revealed that 40% of all inde- 


pendent women of America are taking 
care of from one to three persons be- 
sides themselves. Such women require 
life insurance for the same reason as do 
men with dependents. Women all over 
the world seek economic freedom and 
are gradually recognizing the value of 


insurance to gain this end. Continuing, 
Mrs. Ford made the following points: 
It is not surprising that women take 
an active part in selling life insurance. 
If experience of the need for life insur- 
ance and what it means to family life 
and what a tragedy it is when families 
are unprotected is any criterion, then 
women have a far more intimate senseé 
of the situation from a realistic point ot 
view than men. In that sense man does 
not know—women do. She knows what 
it is to face the future, stark and _pitless, 
without hope; she knows also what It 
is to face that future with hope and cer- 


tainty. It is around her and her chil- 
dren that the whole of life insurance 
protection swings. Without a_ stable 


family life there would not be any need 
for life insurance. Without women 
neither life or life insurance would be 
possible. Men do not protect one an- 
other—they protect the home relation- 
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ship—and the symbol of the home is not 
brick and mortar. It is a family kept 
her as a going concern with a wo- 


toget 
man as the center. 

To have the family kept together | 
should be a first charge against society 


and “As the sower went forth to sow—” 
women are now going forth to carry on 
the work of enlightenment and under- 
standing in this field of social and eco- 
nomic justice. It 1s not charity that is 
sought, it is a better understanding of 
the working power of money. and the 
creat mathematical law that binds peo- 


ple together for co-operative welfare. 


Women who go into life insurance are 
taking their work very seriously. It is 
‘ncumbent therefore that every care 
should be taken to encourage only those 
women who are temperamentally adapted 
and who have the self discipline neces- 
sary to submit themselves to the most 
rigorous training to enter the field. We 
know that in the beginning of their field 
work women have certain obstacles to 


overcome which men do not have. They 
are at first not taken seriously, but as 
soon as they deploy their ideas and 
stand back of the knowledge that they 
have of the business, proving their an- 
alytical ability to interpret and set up 
programs, they can take the position 
that they stand on the plans they pro- 
pose rather than upon any question of 
personalities. 

Modern life insurance women look 
upon their work in a professional way. 
To that end naturally they have to probe 
for the facts from which to base their 
advice or suggestions. In letting pros- 
pective clients know that it is the inter- 
pretation of the facts that count, ther« 
is no question but that they will be re- 
ceived much more favorably than by re- 
sorting to direct presentation of policies, 
as in specialty selling. Women’s place 
is definitely advisory, and all energy 
should be directed to that end so that 
practical conferences rather than the 
idea of selling should be the objective to 
be set up. 


Women, Thrifty and Cautious, Make 
Good Prospects, Says Miss Ditzler 


Women are becoming ever better pros- 
pects for life insurance, especially to 
women agents who have a thorough un- 
derstanding of the difference between a 
woman’s psychology and a man’s, it was 
indicated at the women’s discussion 
group at the Sales Congress led by Miss 
Emma Ditzler of the Fraser Agency, 
Connecticut Mutual Life. Miss Ditzler 
pointed out that women are more thrifty 
than men, but move cautious in buying. 
Her discussion follows: 

Women are going to become increas- 
ingly greater insurance buyers for three 
reasons : 

First—because there are more and 
more women going into business. Sec- 
ond—because women are beginning to 
control a greater proportion of the 
wealth in this country. Twenty per cent 
of the income taxes are paid by women. 
Twenty-five per cent of all women are 
gainfully employed; and the third rea- 
son—women are thoroughly sold on life 
insurance, both as an investment and for 
protection. This applies to the public 
generally. You would expect, because of 
this, women would buy more life insur- 
ance. 

Our company shows that of all the 
insurance sold in 1930 7.3% was sold to 
women. In 1931—10.5%, 1932—13.8% and 
in 1933, 14%4%. This shows that over a 
period of four years, the amount of in- 
surance bought by women has doubled. 
Today there is far more educational 
work being done for women than ever 
before in the history of our country. 
And now I will get to my real subject 
—salesmanship for women. 


Woman’s Psychology Different from 
Man’s 

First of all, let us analyze how a wo- 
man’s psychology differs from a man’s. 
In my experience I have found women 
more thrifty than men. In the second 
place, have found that they are more 
cautious buyers; they want to know 
more about what they are buying. And 
third, they are more interested in insur- 
ance as an investment and retirement 
tund, rather than for protection. 
Assuming that these statements are 
correct, and in my experience, they are 
correct; then I would suggest first to 
talk retirement income, stressing the in- 
vestment angle. Second, to use visual 
sales methods because they will help 
your prospect reach a decision. Third 
—to avoid high pressure methods. Fourth 
~to apply pressure through motivation 
(in other words, telling them stories— 
OW pressure selling). And fifth—to be 
sure to ask for names. 
Many times I have received long lists 
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of names from my prospects 
er part of my work today is done 
through the endless chain method. Right 
here, let me suggest that you never sit 
and wait for a prospect for as Mr. Bragg 
used to tell us, “While you wait, your 
pep oozes out.” Instead of waiting a half 
hour or an hour for an appointment, run 
out and make a cold canvas call. You 
will be surprised how much easier it will 
be to sell when you return to your orig- 
inal prospect. 
Don’t Talk About Old Age! 
Sixth—not to talk old age. Old age 
income has been stressed by life insur- 
ance companies and life underwriters as 
one of the blessings offered the insured, 
and I believe that a great mistake has 
been made, and is being made today by 
the average insurance company and the 
average life underwriter in selling wo- 
men—and that is to speak of funds for 
old age. There isn’t a woman in the 
land who cherishes the thought of old 
age. It is my belief and experience 
bears me out in this—the average wo- 
man does not like to contemplate the 
sunset days of her life. It is much more 
appealing to talk of an old age income 
in the terms of a retirement fund. 
What are the needs ‘for women? 


Let us start with a child of ten—what 
to talk about? Why should she buy? 


(Continued on Page 46) 


The great- 


No Agent Can Afford to [gnore 


Business Insurance, Says Simon 


No life agent today can afford to pass 
up the opportunities offered by business 
insurance, not only on huge corporations 
but also on average-sized businesses, it 
was pointed out by Leon Gilbert Simon, 
Equitable Society agent and specialist in 
the business insurance field, as leader of 
one of the discussion groups. 


Mr. Simon in opening the discussion 
suid: 

In recent years life insurance has 
formed a new link with business. This 


is primarily due to the fact that business 
has become more complex each year and 
the 
ship have become accentuated. The loss 
of the managerial brains of a business 
has a distinct depreciating effect upon 
the business organization and there has 
been an increasing demand for a method 
whereby this loss can be absorbed. Life 
insurance has answered that need. 

It might be desirable at the very outset 
to define business insurance in simple 
terminology. The following definition is 
therefore offered: 

“Business insurance is 
applied to business needs.” 


requirements for individual leader- 


life insurance 


Accomplishes Many Purposes 

Business insurance has many ramifica- 
tions. In some cases it is used to ac- 
complish one purpose and in another cas¢ 
business insurance can be sold to ac- 
complish an entirely different purpose. 
Business insurance can be used for the 
following forms of protection. 

It replaces the economic loss of a val- 
uable life: 

The president of a corporation is in- 
sured for the benefit of that corporation 
because of the fact that upon his death 
the corporation will be unable to quick- 
ly replace him. The financial loss suf- 
fered by the corporation due to the 
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president’s death would be offset through 
business insurance. 

It retires the decedent’s interest 
allows the survivor to continue: 

In a partnership or corporation it is 
desired that in case a member of the 
firm dies his interest can be paid out at 
par through the business insurance trust. 
This in effect simply means that when a 
partner or stockholder dies the life in- 
surance company pays out money with 
which the surviving stockholder or part- 
ner buys out the deceased man’s interest 
and then the survivor succeeds to the 
full ownership of the business. 

This avoids embarrassing entangle- 
ments and eliminates the situation where 

(Continued on Page 46) 


and 


Understanding, Not Specializing, On 
Business Cover Urged By White 


Business life insurance as it applies 
to the average agent was discussed by 
the group led by Edwin H. White, estate 
planning manager of the Luther-Keffer 
\gency, Aetna Life. Taking up the 
question, “Should I specialize in business 
insurance ?” Mr. White gave as his opin- 
ion that a successful agent should not, 
but should be well educated in that line 
so as to be able to give such service 
when his clients need it. He held that 
life insurance is entering a new period 
when selling processes must be refined, 
made more precise to fit the needs of 
clients, and saw business insurance in- 
separably enmeshed with the life insur- 
ance estate generally. 

Mr. White’s comments follow in part: 

Whether or not any one of us as an 
individual underwriter should specialize 
in business insurance leads to a consid- 
eration of the qualifications necessary for 
such successful specialization. In turn, 
a consideration of the qualifications nec- 
essary must be predicated upon a knowl- 
edge of the subject and the opportuni- 
ties which are offered for its profitable 
application. 

It seems to me we have already en- 
tered an era where, in selling life insur- 
ance generally, closer application to 
needs is being demanded of us. The 
greater part of the past history of the 
development of life insurance has been 
made under conditions of rapid growth 
and development of the nation’s wealth, 


with life insurance holdings continuously 
far below the country’s saturation point 

Most of our methods were rough- 
hewn, and rightly so. Our job then was 
to get a man started with a life insur- 
ance estate, and without any, the need 
was so obvious as it existed that it pre- 
cluded as being premature any consider- 
ation of the refinement of needs and 
plans 

We are yet far from the saturation 
point, but the rough-hewn stage is over 
and we are apparently getting closer to 
an era when more attention will be paid 
to the conservation of values of all kinds. 
As the basic function of life insurance is 
the conservation of human life values, 
this evolution is “right down our alley,” 
but with the nation now owning approxi- 
mately one hundred billions, from now 
on they “must be shown.” 

Must Refine Process of Selling 

It will be incumbent upon us more and 
more to refine our processes, to adopt 
more precise methods in applying our 
products to needs as they exist. Busi- 
ness insurance is directly concerned with 
this, for the estate value of a man’s busi- 
ness interest is inseparately intermeshed 
with his life insurance estate. 

I want to stress a major difference in 
the two functions of business insurance 
about which we are talking. Asset pro- 
tection capitalizes, in the form of insur- 
ance, the going value of a human life, 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Prudential Group 
Hears L. L. Montgomery 





THIRD DISCUSSION MEETING 





What Master Life Underwriter Should 
Know; 160 at Western Univer- 
sities Club 





At the third meeting of the recently 
organized Discussion Group Ordinary 
Department of the Prudential, held in 
New York at the Western Universities 
Club last week, there was a record at- 
tendance of 160, including managers and 
brokers. Sayre MacLeod, Jr., supervisor, 
was chairman of the meeting. 

L. L. Montgomery, sales counsellor and 
insurance newspaper columnist, talked 
for an hour and a quarter on “What a 
Master Salesman Should Know.” In part 
Mr. Montgomery said: 


Your work as life insurance men is 
the hardest kind of work. I think that 
it takes more out of a man than any 
other form of business activity. You 
have the most difficult problems of self- 
organization to face. You have problems 
of personality building. You have to 
master the science of personal efficiency. 
You have to have wide knowledge and 
training and funnel all of these things 
through selling technique, the speaking 
of words and the doing of deeds. You 
are meeting all sorts and conditions of 
people from day to day. You meet them 
under pressure and you have to over- 
come their indifference and inertia. The 
work is exacting and needs men with 
strong inner drives and a keen apprecia- 
tion of the social value of their work 

It is a good thing for you to set up the 
exact specifications of vour job and see 
what vou can do to work more efficiently 
and save your time and energy. You are 
assuming the initiative in calling upon 
men to interpret the value and relation- 
ship that a life insurance company can 
mean in a man’s affairs. You seek the 
opportunity to go over those affairs and 
set up a plan that will put that man ina 
far stronger position than he was before 
vou met him. Otherwise you have been 
of no value to him. 

In addition to that you have to set up 
and vision possibilities in his future life 
that he himself never thoucht possible. 
You are dealing in the future with the 
shadows of the now. That takes imagi- 
nation and a trained imagination. What 
are vou doing to train yourself to de- 
velon the imagery necessarv, to remove 
all obstacles that stand in the way? 


Making a Shadow Become Reality 

“You must recognize the fact that life 
insurance is a very intangible thing in 
the lives of most people. You can not 
weigh it, feel it, see it or taste it. It is 
not concrete in itself. It can only be 
seen and felt through the mind’s eye. 
Ordinarily it is a mere shadow. It must 
be brought down to reality in terms of 
bread and butter—home, security, educa- 
tion, control of one’s destiny, independ- 
ence, freedom, love and life. 

This can not be done without a definite 
system and plan. You can not depend 
upon the mood of the moment or what- 
ever may come into your head during an 
interview. You must know exactly what 
you are going to do and say before you 
have the interview, and be prepared to 
meet every eventuality of the prospective 
client’s reaction. 

Standardized operations are just as 
necessary in the selling of life insurance 
as they are in the railroads, in naval gun- 
nery, in the army, and wherever there is 
need for increased production in the in- 
dustries. There is always one best way 
of doing things. This is true in com- 
petitive sport, in football, tennis, swim- 
ming, golf, boxing, fencing and rifle 
shooting. Common sense judgment finds 
and takes the best, easiest and quickest 
way. Why not in the man-to-man rela- 
tionship ? 

There is only one best way for you to 
create an opening for yourself, only one 
best way to establish confidence, only 
one best sequence of ideas to probe for 
the desired information and only one 
best way to exercise your powers of im- 
agination, and work out the best plan 





based upon the facts which control the 
issue far more vitally than any meeting 
of personalities. There is only one best 
way to teach, describe and demonstrate 
the value of your plan in his affairs. 
There is only one best way for you to 
paint the pictures he wants to be in, and 
only one best way to get the matter set- 
tled. 

Through standardized operations you 
will arrive at this one best way. Stand- 
ardized operations would double the sell- 
ing efficiency of every man here in less 
than three weeks and give him a real 
understanding of the power of his per- 
sonality when free from the hit or miss 
methods of the past. Hit or miss infor- 
mation and traditional methods are ab- 
solutely insufficient to meet the rapidly 
changing problems of the modern life 
underwriter. (Here Mr. Montgomery 
took several concrete cases and gave the 
actual presentations illustrating the prin- 
ciple of standardized operations.) 


How to Say 15,000 Words Without a 
Notebook 

You have to have a mental film in your 
own mind of your presentation. That 
presentation must move along in logical 
sequence, but it must above all things 
move. There must be a thought mould 
into which you pour your ideas in ad- 
vance and out of which you turn your 
ideas. 

Without such a thought mould or men- 
tal film how could I assume the respon- 
sibility of standing here and presenting 
these ideas to you for more than an hour 
and. a quarter without stopping and 
without a note of any kind, and deliver- 
ing more than fifteen thousand words ? 

The keynote of master selling is the 
power to paint pictures—real, moving, 
vivid, impelling, dynamic pictures, cover- 
ing the whole gamut of human emotions, 
surrounded bv a frame of reason. As I 
said before, that needs constant training 
and practice. but it is impossible with- 
out standardized operations. With stand- 
ardized operations training of life insur- 
ance men will be made so effective that 
worth-while ideas from everywhere will 
be brought to a focus point, not diffused 








LIVE LEADS for its representatives. 


The Lineoln National 


Fort Wayne, Indiana, through a broad system of 


mailings to policyholders and prospects secure 


More than one thousand 


of these inquiries per month are distributed. 





and scattered as they are today. We 
have not done sufficient research in the 
field. 


Gibraltar Stands for Law of Mathematics 


In 1704 at the time of the Battle of 
Blenheim, when Marlborough was con- 
quering the French army, Sir George 
Rooke captured Gibraltar from Spain in 
ten days. Since that time Gibraltar has 
proved one of the “Gates of the Earth” 
in the hands of the British family of na- 
tions. 

That great rock is a symbol of stabil- 
ity. It stands out over the Straits, rugged, 
strong and mighty. It stands silent and 
unmoved before our eyes. It is a symbol 
of power and true power is silent. The 
sun lifts many million tons of matter 
every day in the air without a sound. 

The Rock of Gibraltar is a symbol of 
the Prudential Life Insurance Company 
of America, a fitting svmbol of that great 
mathematical law under which you op- 
erate, that silently and ceaselessly carries 
on the good work you are promulgating 
among your fellowmen. 
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HONOR FOR LETERMAN 





John Hancock Mutual Life Leader Gets 
Plaque and Letter From Presi- 
dent Walton L. Crocker 


At a special meeting in the John Han- 
cock Agency of Harry Gardiner in this 
city a bronze plaque was pre sented to 
E Imer G. Leterman, the company’s lead- 
er in production and lives last year, by 
Henry Schafer, head of the production 
department, home office. Mr. Leterman 
paid for $2,035,543 in the company, al- 


el he did not start writing until 
February. A letter from President 
Crocker was also read. Mr. Crocker 


said: “I take great pleasure in deliver- 
ing to you by hand of Henry Schafer 
the trophy representing your achieve- 
ments for 1933 as the chief individual 
producer in the agency field of the John 
Hancock, with paid for insurance of $2- 
035,543, the highest single year record. 
The trophy is well bestowed because it 
was well earned. I congratulate our 
company on the accomplishments which 
entitle you to that prize.” 

Mr. Gardiner said that Mr. Leterman 
had been a continuously high producer, 
one of the outstanding agents of the 
country. 





R. R. LOUNSBURY RETURNS 


President of Bankers National Life Vis- 
ited Puerto Rico; M. R. Pesquera 
General Agent There 

President Ralph R. Lounsbury, Bank- 
ers National Life, Jersey City, has re- 
turned to the home office from a trip to 
Puerto Rico, where he spent most of his 
time with the general agent of the com- 
pany for that territory, Mariano R. Pes- 
quera, a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table for 1933. 

Mr. Lounsbury brings back with him 
an excellent report of conditions in 
Puerto Rico and a most promising out- 
look for the company’s agency in 1934. 


AHEAD BY FOUR MONTHS 

The home office agency of the State 
Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., has 
exceeded in two months of 1934 the total 
business paid-for in six months of 1933. 

Reasons for the gain are found in the 
time control system to which every mem- 
ber has subscribed and in a series of 
contests and meetings. 





G. W. MURRAY A DIRECTOR 
George Welwood Murray, prominent 
New York attorney, has been elected a 
director of the Equitable Society. 


LUTHER-KEFFER FEBRUARY 

The Luther-Keffer Agency, general 
agents of the Aetna Life, New York City, 
paid for $1,918,420 during the month of 
February, 1934. The total business paid 
for 1934 to date is $3,989,074. 





Toseph T. Moss, 69 years oa agent for 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway at Frank- 
lin, N. C., recently purchased an Equi- 
table Society life policy, the agent being 

J. Jackson of the Hazell agency, 
Raleigh. 


Life Insurance Company of 
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Strength and Character of Life 
Insurance Shown By J. S. Myrick 


Discussing the strength and character 
of life insurance before the Sales Con- 
gress of the Life | nderwriters Associa- 
tion of New York this week, Julian S. 
Myrick, manager Mutual Life’ of New 
York, pointed out that the history of the 
institution of life insurance in this coun- 
try demonstrates the progressive evolu- 
tion of these two paramount attributes 
to a degree unsurpassed by any other 
business. The evidence lays in the fact, 
he said, that during the 91 years since 
the first company was established in this 
country billions of dollars in constantly 
increasing volume have been paid to 
beneficiaries and living policyholders. 
These benefits, moreover, mS continued 
to flow without interruption despite wars, 
epidemics, panics and depressions while 
the institution has continued to grow in 
fnancial strength and security. 


Mr. Myrick points out that the extra- 
ordinary success of the business has been 
accomplished by the soundness of its in- 
vestments and the competence of its 
management. The institution of life in- 
surance, he said, has a long history of 
character, honest dealing and unselfish 
service to policyholders, and this has 
been a great stabilizing influence upon 
the financial development of the coun- 
try. Sound actuarial sense, sound se- 
lection of policies and conservative man- 
agement of agency problems all have 
been factors in the cueaaiih and security 
of the companies. ‘The institution, Mr. 
Myrick predicted, will continue to grow, 
and prosper, and serve, if it maintains 
its traditions and background. 
Concluding, Mr. Myrick said: 
institution of lite insurance 1s property 
to serve the public, to give insurance at 
the lowest possible cost, it 1s necessary 
for everybody in the life insurance busi- 
ness to accept a big broad conception of 
the insurance policy. There are two 
very Important cunts to recognize 
(1) A policyholder should keep his in- 
surance in force as long as it is possible ; ; 
(2) He should endeavor to live as long 
as he can. We should not tolerate nor 
have any sympathy for the insurance so- 
licitor who bases his solicitation upon 
the advice to cancel existing contracts 
in whatever company he may find them 


“If the 


because the policy has a loan or it is 
possible to surrender it for cash. This 
is commonly called “twisting.” It is an 


indefensible practice, actuarially and mor- 
ally unsound and the sooner ‘everybody 
in the life insurance business adopts this 
point of view the better it is going to 
be for the business. 

“Anyone connected with a life insur- 
ance company must realize how through 
the years we have been responsible for 
inducing the 63 million policyholders—in 








JULIAN S. MYRICK 

and saving build up 
in life insurance contracts 
that serve to protect their families in 
the event of death, rotect the 
insured in the event of emergencies es- 
pecially those such as we have just gor 

through, and finally, if the policies hav 
been allowed to stay in ae. to provide 
for an old age retirement. We like t 

feel that the life insurance companies art 
a great reservoir for the investment of 
funds to provide for the three emergen- 
cies just mentioned; they are great pub- 
lic institut owned and controlled by 
the great body of policyholders, privately 
managed by trustees and officers who 
have given long and faithful service to 
the interests to which 
ed almost their entire lives, always un- 
der the sion of the 


ways of thrift 
their reserves 


serve to pr 


¢ 
i) \ 





10ns 





they have devot- 


supervi state, and we, 





the agents in the as re- 
sponsible for our fidi t as is 
anyone else in the business and must 


always be active and alive to the p1 
tion of our policyholders’ interests in 
whatever company we find the: 

“In other words, a life insurance man 
in order properly to represent his com- 
pany and the institution must defend th: 





sale of the agent who has gon¢ before 
and if necessary pn his work up to 
date, and to see k 1 te ake the person in- 
sured a firmer in life insurance, 
and make him tand not only its 


great strength its character as 


well as its benefit 





Primary Selling Principles 
Reviewed By Theodore M. Riehle 


Primary selling principles on which all 
selling of life insurance depends were 
stressed by Theodore M. Riehle of the 
Equitable Society, vice-president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers who appeared on the afternoon pro- 


gram of the Sales Congress. Mr. Riehle 
z part quoted from a brochure, “Car- 
nal Principles,” which he wrote and 


di distributed a year or two ago 

Among Mr. Riehle’s points were: 

W ho will succeed as a life underwrit- 
ped The man willing to work and with 
rey This is 85% of the battle. You 
— have that indefinable spark. 

ental attitude is more important than 


mental capacity “Guts is 
pressure.” 


Who is a prospect? Be practical \ 








person with ney. Choose the income 
group that you can handle and follow it 

How to get prospects? \ us 
following of the “endless chain” and 
“center of influence” systems Oliver 


Thurman says that “no 
to succeed l 
those things 
That’s common 
Stop shuffling the d 
“dead” prospects. If you 
lish new “centers of 
more new —s 
Ordinarily the best prospect is the old 


is_ willing to 





e 
i 
infl uence.” See 


SALES 








policyholder and the best source of new 
prospects is the old policyholder. 

Don’t forget the man you are selling 
this moment. Don’t under-estimate his 
ability to buy. 

Know what you are going to do before 


you start to do it. Have something defi- 
nite to say when you open the office 
door. Literally, close your eyes and 
think for a second as to exactly what 
you wish to accomplish. If not a com- 
plete sales talk, have as a minimum, a 


prepared approach. Then let 

pect do the talking. 
Sell ideas—not life 

your first and every 


your pros- 


insurance. Make 
interview count. 

your first 
in the or- 


The things to accomplish in 
interview, if humanly possible, 
der named are: 

a. Get your prospect examined, if pos- 
sible. The selling of examinations is the 
greatest single action-getting motivating 
idea in the life insurance business. It 


makes the intangible tangible. A pros- 
pect then must tell you truthfully why 
he will not buy whereas before that, you 


are trying to tell him why he should 
buy. 

b. Get his policies for an intelligent 
honest audit. You cannot render a serv- 
ice without it being repaid. 

c. Get date of birth and other general 
information as a minimum, setting the 
stage for a call-back 

Remember you are 


first int 


strongest at your 
terview and even if you don’t get 


what you want, the worst that will hap- 
pen is that you will get an even break. 
What can a salesman lose if he tries? 


What can a buyer lose 
The pr 
talking 
You, no more than 10%. Use the 
“tickling” method. Get the prospect to 
at interests him and don’t 


if he buys? 


spect should do 90% of the 






talk about wh 

you talk about what interests you. Never 
interrupt rospect when he is talking 
unless to tell you how much 
ife i carries”; then, with a 


a poor sales- 
it you must 
his fire in- 
insurance. 
thun- 
whis- 


10” is 
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and “tens.” Let your big profit be the 
occasional big cas¢ 
Opportunities today are as great as 
ever, even though it may take more work 
to create them. Did you ever really “dig” 
for annuity leads? Remember that Prof 
Huebner says that 98 out of 100 are 
financially incompetent and he is right. 
Did you ever really “dig” juvenile 
a dig” f er 
| ng under 
his business, can a 
ll as f his own 
b n? A 
source of prospects. TI n 
America’s wealth 
Re ’ bh <t fe F rt 
That's the T I 
ones as ‘ ka 
naiia kite 
Sa als g : Finan- 
Cia] nder ‘ b Ss in ter 
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‘ g WI ant 1 
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Planning Of A Sensible Sale 


Featured By 


Engelsman 
the Penn Mutual 

r $1,500,000 in 1933 and at least a mil- 
lion in 1932, featured the planning of the 
sensible sale in his intr oduct ry remarks 


before the “What Will 1 Say” 














session of vesterday’s annual sales con- 
gress of the Life riters Associa- 
tion. Mr. Phil m1 up by say- 
ng: “First, know > what you are going to 
say and plan it. Second, actually say 
hat you plan, and third, when it comes 
to closing the interview, and you know 
ou are right, stick to your guns, and 
cht, fight, fight. They will thank you 
for it later on 


generous in present- 
case history of five big sales he 
1as made in the two and a half years 
has been in the business, stressing 
the one final idea that put each of these 
sales over the top. In planning his inter- 
views he believes in putting a single 
specific idea behind each sale, his belief 
being that “we can’t just walk in on a 
man and casually mention that he should 
hice life insurance, and then pray that 


Harry Phillips, Jr. 
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Keeping in Touch With the Best Ideas. Checking 
Up With the Man in the Field. A Clearing House 
of Advice and Opinion. Where Do I Fall Down? 
Why Do I Not Get Results I Feel I Am Entitled To? 


Acute Dependency 


Life luswrance Salesman: 


“If it were not a case of acute dependency, very young children, Mr. Prospective 


Client, | would not stress the importance of immediate action on your part. 


Resolve 


your present arrangements through life insurance into income account and you will, 
| think, understand what your family would have to face in the event of your not 


being able to see your plans through for them personally. 
a man of your kind that they would not even have a fighting chance. 


It isn’t necessary to tell 
They would 


be very small ships in a rough sea. They would not get the kind of education they 


are entitled to get. 


They would be unskilled labor, helpless in the face of skilled 


competition, and bewildered by a change of fortune so far removed from their 


present comforts. 


“They owe their present standards of comfort and security to you. 


It is only 


through your action now that these standards can be maintained, in the event, as I 
said before, of your not being able to see your plans for them through personally. 
In your case there is no better time to do a good thing than now.” 


The Spirit of Helpfulness 


That is at least the spirit back of this 
column, the spirit of helpfulness. What- 
ever virtue there may rest in the material 
presented from week to week only ex- 
ists because of this desire to be helpful. 
All roads lead to the prospective client 
and policyholder. Whatever is found 
here that will emphasize that basic truth, 
whatever is found here that will give 
more power and force to the things that 
the life insurance salesman does and says 
in order that the prospective client may 
act and act wisely for his own interest 
and that of his family is fundamental 
gospel. We can not help ourselves until 
we have helped others. Society does not 
give something for nothing. We must 
pay in before we can get pay out. 

Were this thought understood and act- 
ed upon how changed would be the re- 
lationship between the life insurance 
salesman as an interpreter of the great- 
est of all the services and the people 
whom he desires to serve. How much 
sales resistance would be avoided. How 
easy and simple and natural would the 
selling process become. How changed 
would be the selling vocabulary. Today 
it is a conglomeration of subjective terms 
absolutely meaningless in the lives and 
fortunes of those who are to be bene- 
fited. 

What, after all, is true life insurance 
selling but an active force applied to a 
prospective client to cause him to take 
such steps as will change his economic 
state from what it is to what it ought 
to be. 

To interpret that “ought to be” wisely 
and well is the fundamental basis of the 


whole relationship. It is not work for 
weak men or men who can do many 
things as well as life insurance work. It 
is for men who are concentrating their 
lives and energies upon this one thing to 
the exclusion of all others. I might say 
almost a consecration. Why not? Is 
there anything so fraught with destiny 
as this thing that binds us together and 
fulfills the law, “Bear ye one another’s 
burden”? Is there anything so vital in 
the individual and social economy of to- 
day? Is there anything that requires as 
much sound judgment concerning the 
things that matter in life, in the home, 
in society, in the nation at large? 

Is there any activity of man that is 
not affected by the work of the great 
life insurance companies? Not the tick 
of a second of time passes anywhere 
without the promise of a life insurance 
company being fulfilled, though the idea 
that gave it birth may have been wrought 
out in a meeting of minds between two 
people fifty years before. 

Let us have strong men in this busi- 
ness. Let us have men of power, men 
of leadership and zeal. Let us set stand- 
ards of performance that must be meas- 
ured up to and permit only those to en- 
ter the great work who can meet those 
standards. The work of the life insur- 
ance salesman has become much more 
difficult and exacting than it was. Now 
he has to understand men’s affairs as a 
whole in all their ramifications. It takes 
broader and bigger men. Let us make 
way for them and start afresh. Progress 
and civilization consist of better ways of 
doing things. 


A Short Reading Program 


} a. - 


To get into the swing of life and un- 
derstand its many facets I suggest a 
short reading program as far removed 
from your life insurance work as possi- 
ble. You know I have often written in 
this column: “What do they know of 
life insurance who only life insurance 
know ?” 

Get hold of Oscar Wilde and read his 
“Salome” and “De Profundis.” Also his 
“Soul of Man.” In the “Salome” you 
will be feasting with Herod and under- 
stand through the passion of the daugh- 
ter of Herodias what a very thin veneer 
of civilization is spread over the bar- 
barian within us. The “De Profundis” 
will give you the sense of Christ in the 
lives of certain men, and the “Soul of 


Man” will help you get a suggestion for 
a plan that will eliminate the brutal and 
ugly things from our lives, including pov- 
erty. 

When you have read Wilde turn to 
Tchekoff’s plays. Tchekoff was a passion- 
ate lover of children and a doctor. There 
is something grand and simple in his con- 
ception of humanity, showing how gentle 
and sweet he was himself. He was in- 
trepreting in his plays how he felt about 
life himself. Start with his play “The 
Seagull.” You can get the plays in The 
Modern Library. 

To balance up, read “The Flame of 
Life” and “The Triumph of Death” by 
Gabriel D’Annunzio. There will you get 


imagery and splendor, brutal realism, 
hard, pitiless and rugged, intellectual 
rage. 


Terribly Sure of Himself 


a. Ge 

You must not overlook the fact that a 
considerable amount of your returns in 
life insurance work will not be net. You 
will have to hold your own in whatever 


strata of society you are moving and 
maintain the necessary appearances. 
Doctor and lawyer have the same prob- 
lem: It costs to be able to move around. 
That is why social aggressiveness is nec- 


essary and the ability to get along well 
with people. 

In your present position your salary 
is net and there is no need for you to 
mix to carry on your work. You should 
not take any step without weighing these 
income ratios very carefully. Offhand I 
should say that you would be better off 
where you are. You can advance by 
study and research. A man has to be 
terribly sure of himself to succeed in life 
insurance. 


Mr. Montgomery will answer the 
questions of agents regarding their prob- 
lems in the business. Write your ques- 
tions to Mr. Montgomery at The Eastern 
Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street. 


NEW PRODUCTION MANAGER 


E. J. Cross, Formerly of U. S. Rubber 

and Goodrich Rubber Co.’s, Joins W. 

L. Boyce Agency, Syracuse 

E. J. Cross started his new duties 
March 1 with the W. L. Boyce agency 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Syracuse, N. Y., as production manager. 
Mr. Cross recently returned from New 
England where he had been sent by the 
U.S. Rubber Co. on a special sales pro- 
motion assignment. Prior to this trans- 
fer to Boston, he has been for the past 
thirteen years district manager of tire 
sales for the U. S. Rubber Co. He had 
been with the Goodrich Rubber Co. for 
thirteen years and three years as sales 
manager for the National Cash Register 
Co. He is on the board of directors of 
the Tuscarora Country Club in Syracuse. 
At one time he was a pitcher in the 
Southern League, Memphis team, and 
also for a Western Association team. 

The W. L. Boyce agency had one of 
the largest paid business months for 
January known in the history of the 
agency, and led all other Equitable 
agencies throughout the country. Not 
only was January a great starter for the 
year, but February was one of the big- 
gest written business months ever ex- 
perienced during the short month of 
February in the Boyce agency and all 
other agencies. 





PHILA. LIFE CASH DOUBLES 


Annual Statement Shows Total Assets 
of $13,245,909; Death Claims Were 
$892,207 Last Year 

The Philadelphia Life has total assets 
of $13,245,909, according to the twenty- 
cighth annual statement of the company. 
Cash on hand amounted to $309,995, as 
compared with $142,698 at the beginning 
of the year. Policy reserves amounted 
to $11,214,961 on $58,057,699 insurance in 
force. The capital, surplus and a special 
reserve for contingencies amounted to 
$964,222, a margin of safety over and 
above the policy reserves of 8.5%. Death 
claims, disability and annuity payments 
made during 1933 amounted to $892,207 
and payments on matured endowments 
were $79,845. 





PILOT LIFE’S GAINS 


Insurance in Force, Total Assets, Re- 
serves and Business Paid for In- 
creased, President Green Reports 

3usiness in force in the Pilot Life in- 
creased $128,256 last year, according to 
the annual report of President Emry C. 
Green. The statement also showed an 
increase of $52,276 in ledger assets and 
an increase in total admitted assets; an 
increase of $17,972 in special reserve and 
surplus funds; an increase of $585,229 in 
paid for ordinary business and of $2,- 
973,117 in industrial paid for business. 

Investment portfolio was strengthened 
by purchases of $354,904 income bearing 
liquid securities. . 





GUELPH MANAGERS ASS’N 


A Life Insurance Managers Bureau 
has been formed at Guelph, Ontario. 
W. N. Lowes, Excelsior Life, is chair- 
man. 











LEGAL NOTICE 


TO ALL CREDITORS AND POLIcy. 
HOLDERS OF AND CLAIMANTS 
AGAINST THE NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
Pursuant to the decree entered on February i] 
1934, by the Superior Court of Cook County 
Illinois, in the case entitled, “People of the Stay 
of Illinois, ex rel. Ernest Palmer, Director af 
Insurance of the State of Illinois, vs. Nation; 
Life Insurance Company of the United States of 
America, a corporation,” in the Superior Court 
of Cook County, Illinois, in Chancery, Number 
587,940, public notice is hereby given to all per. 
sons, firms and corporations, whether policyhold 
ers or not, having or asserting any claim or de 
mand against the National Life Insurance Com. 
pany of the United States of America, or hayiny 
or asserting any title to or lien upon or equitabl. 
interest in any of the assets forming part oj 
the receivership estate being administered by th. 
uadercapes Receiver, or having or assertin; 
any preference, priority or security over cre. 
tors generally, that a contract between th 
Hercules Life Insurance Company an _ Illinois 
corporation, and the undersigned, Patrick J 
Lucey, as Receiver of the National Life Ingy. 
ance Company of the United States of Americ, 
was authorized to be and has been executed 
under which the policies and contracts of insyr. 
ance, supplementary contracts, annuity contracts 
and the reinsurance contracts, issued, assumed o; 











reinsured by the National Life Insurance Con 


pany of the United States of America, have been | 


assumed and reinsured by the Hercules Life Jy. | 
surance Company subject to the lien, and upon | 


certain terms and conditions set forth in gai 
contract, a copy of which may be had upon appl 
cation to the undersigned Receiver. 

Any policyholder who does not wish to accept 
the benefits of said contract may file a clain 
in the manner and within the time hereinafter 
referred to, and in that event Hercules Life Ip. 
surance Company shall be under no obligation or 
liability of any kind or character as to the policy 
or contract in respect of which such dissent js 


made and claim filed, and the policy or contract | 


of such policyholder shall be considered as termi 
nated as of October 17, 1933. 


Every policy. | 


holder who does not so dissent shall be deemed | 
to have accepted the benefits of said contract | 
and to have assigned his claims to Hercules Life 


Insurance Company, as provided in said decree 
and in the aforesaid contract. 

All persons to whom this notice is given ar 
required under the terms of said decree, on or 
before sixty days from the date of the entry 
thereof, to file written proofs under oath, in 
duplicate, of their respective claims or demands 
with the undersigned Receiver, at his office, 2 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, and in 
default of so doing, they shall be forever barred 
and precluded from participating in the distri 
bution of the assets of the National Life Insur- 
ance Company of the United States of America, 
or of the moneys, assets or property in or which 
may hereafter come into the possession of the 
Receiver, or the proceeds thereof or income 
therefrom. 

Said decree further makes provisions regari: 
ing the manner of proving such claims and 
demands. 

A copy of said decree is available at the office 
of said Receiver. Blank proofs of claim are 
also available at the office o i 
will be furnished by the Receiver upon applica 
tion to any claimant or his attorneys for ws 
in making a proof of claim. 

Dated, Chicago, Illinois, February 8th, 1934. 
PATRICK J. LUCEY, F 
as Receiver of the National Life 
Insurance Company of the United 
States of America, 

29 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
CONCANNON & DILLON, 
Attornevs for Receiver, 
69 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Lincoln National’s Assets 
Increased $29,000,000 in 1933 


During the past four years the Lincoln 
National Life, through its natural growth 
and by acquisition of the business 0 
other companies, has increased its assets 
more than $44,000,000 and its insurance 
in force by more than $75,000,000, it is 
pointed out by Pres. Arthur F. Hal 
in his annual message now being sent t0 
policyholders. 

During 1933 the Lincoln National Life's 
income exceeded its disbursements by 
$12,580,000 and assets in 1933 increased 
$29,000,000. Insurance in force at the 
close of last year stood at $887,000,000. 
Admitted assets at the close of business 
in 1933 were $114,046,441. Surplus to pro- 
tect policyholders was $6,676,986. Cash 
in bank and readily marketable securities 
stood at more than $8,000,000. 


New business written by the Lincola | 


National has been increasing over the 
periods twelve months before. January 
regular new business was 43% greatef 
than for that month last year, and 
ruary regular new business was more 
than 30% ahead of February, 1933. 
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Occidental Life Had 
Gain in 1933 Business 


RESERVE FUNDS INCREASED 





No Bonds in Default and Stocks Brought 
to Market Values by Con- 
tingency Reserve 
The Occidental Life of Los Angeles 
not only did the largest amount of new 
business in 1933 of any year in its his- 
tory, but it added substantially to its 
surplus reserves and closed the year with 
4 gain in insurance in force of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000. The new business 
written last year exceeded $48,000,000. 
Total income from  prenuums and in- 
vestments was $6,328,098, also an in- 

crease over the previous year. 

The company’s legal reserves, includ- 
ing contingency reserve for investment 
fluctuations, amounting to $21,099,759. 
The surplus as regards policyholders at 
the end of last year stood at $2,340,- 
057. The assigned surplus is $577,771 
and the unassigned surplus $762,286, an 
increase over the previous statement of 
$520,855. Total admitted assets at_the 
close of the year stood at $23,439,817. 

The Occidental Life has no bonds in 
default either as to principal or inter- 
est. Of corporate stocks the company 
has a total of $1,650,811 and these are 
shown in the statement at market value 
by setting up under liabilities a con- 
tingency reserve of $347,273. The com- 
pany has mortgage loans and real es- 
tate of a little more than $4,000,000. 


CONDEMNS BANKRUPTCY BILL 





National Fraternal Congress Asks Mem- 
bers to Protest Legislation for 
Municipal Repudiation 
The National Fraternal Congress of 
America has taken a stand against the 
proposed Federal Municipal Bankruptcy 
legislation now pending before the Sen- 
ate and which has been strongly opposed 

by life insurance companies. 

The Fraternal Congress has adopted 
a resolution condemning the bill on the 
ground that it would “do great and irre- 
parable harm to life insurance held by 
eight million members of these fraternal 
benefit societies and their families in im- 
pairing the value and marketability of 
the securities of municipalities resorting 
to such bankruptcy and destroy the con- 
fidence in all municipal obligations. Any 
such municipal bankruptcy law threatens 
the destruction of the integrity and or- 
derly conduct of municipal government 
by introducing into municipal elections 
generally the question of dishonest debt 
repudiation.” 

Herman L. Eckern, counsel for the 
Fraternal Congress, appeared before a 
Senate sub-committee recently to oppose 
the bill. Fraternal society lodges and 
members have been asked to protest to 
their senators and congressmen. 


A. L. C. Financial Section 
Special Meeting Next Week 


The Financial Section of the American 

Life Convention will hold a special meet- 
ing at the Palmer House in Chicago Fri- 
day, March 16, to consider and discuss 
matters of current interest to the finan- 
cial executives of the life companies. 
_ The program for the one-day gather- 
ing will cover among other subjects bonds 
and farm mortgages. The discussion as 
to bonds will include “The Present View 
of Utility Bonds,” “Comments on Rails 
and Industrials,” Comments on Munici- 
pal Bonds” and “Portfolio Improvement 
by Exchange of Securities.” In regard 
to farm mortgages the discussions will 
cover crop reduction contracts, effect of 
Crop reduction contracts with govern- 
mental agencies on landlord and tenant, 
Federal Land Bank Loans, joint arrange- 
iuent for the management of real estate 
owned and joint supervision of real es- 
tate loans. 

O. J. Lacy, executive vice-president of 
the Minnesota Mutual and chairman of 
the Financial Section, will preside. 


PROMOTES H. P. DEXTER 


Great West Makes Him Supervisor of 
Office Planning and Personnel; George 
Aitken Now Chief Accountant 

The Great-West Life announces the 
promotion of H. P. Dexter, formerly 
chief accountant, to the position of per- 
sonnel officer having supervision of of- 
fice planning and personnel. In addi- 
tion to his duties in regard to planning 
and personnel he will assume more def- 
inite charge of matters pertaining to pur- 
chasing and the head office building. 

George Aitken, C.A., has been appoint- 
ed chief accountant to succeed Mr. 
Dexter. 


Business Insurance 
(Continued from Page 19) 


the present worth of our asset being 
theoretically at least the face of the pol- 
icy. Whose asset is it? It is an asset of 
the business. 

Therefore, we should need no discus- 
sion to conclude that premiums charged 
by the insurance company for setting up 
this capitalized value for us would be 
paid for by the business as such, and that 
the business should be the beneficiary. 
Likewise, policy equities are a sinking 
fund being built up for the replacement 
of this asset and belong to the business 
as such. 


Assets Protection and Business Con- 
tinuation Coverages Differ 


But business continuation insurance is 
best conceived from an entirely different 
angle. Our problem here is the indi- 
vidual purchase of an interest, running 
into many thousands of dollars. We 
haven’t the money at hand, and worse 
sull, we have no means of knowing in 
advance when we shall be called upon 
to make the purchase. In short, our 
problem is not the capitalization of a 
human asset, but the funding of a finan- 
cial transaction, large in amount, and 
uncertain as to time. 

But when we have solved this prob- 
lem, we have solved an individual, not a 
company problem. I, as an individual, 
am concerned with buying Richard Roe’s 
interest. Therefore, 1, not the business, 
should pay the premiums which repre- 
sent the instalments toward the purchase 
and my representatives should be the 
beneficiary. 

| cannot over-emphasize the statement 
that in business continuation or liquida- 
tion insurance, it is a personal, not a 
company transaction. Most of the sad 
examples of business insurance work- 
manship I have seen, have resulted from 
the fact that the difference between these 
two functions has been confused. The 
result has been that creditors of the bus- 
iness have received the proceeds of liqui- 
dation insurance, that minority stock- 
holders have stepped in and upset ar- 
rangements, that in some instances no 
purchase and sale agreement has been 
made at all. 


Confusion Can Be Eliminated 

With a proper conception of these 
separate functions, we will eliminate most 
of our confusion as to who should pay 
the premiums, who should be the bene- 
ficiary, and when an agreement is 
needed. 

The business needs no agreement to 
insure its bricks, and it needs none to 
insure its brains. But if | am going to 
buy your business interest, it might be 
wise for me to get you to agree to 
sell, and you, in turn, if willing to sell, 
want to make sure that I will buy and 
at what price, on what terms, at what 
time, using “what” for money, ete. It 
is obvious that our second function de- 
mands a purchase and sale agreement, 
carefully drawn in every particular. 

In dealing with corporations, business 
liquidation insurance, for practical rea- 
sons, is confined to close corporations. 
But in business insurance for human 
asset protection, we are not so confined 
as is illustrated by the fact that probably 
any one of you can ‘name officers of 
nationally known corporations who have 








New Tools Meet 
Old Problems 


Fundamental needs do not change 
but conditions do. Smart mer- 


chandisers meet old problems in 


new ways, matching the tempo of 
the times. They offer new ap- 
proaches, new selling angles, attrac- 


tive new packages. 


FIDELITY IS ABREAST OF 
THE TIMES 


The Bridge Builder 


Continues the breadwinner’s 


a package 
sale. 
income through the readjustment 
The Fortifier—a depres- 
sion policy. Stands midway be- 
tween the usual Term policy and 
permanent plans. And Family 
Income Rider applied to the “In- 
come for Life” policy originated by 
Fidelity. These new Fidelity tools 
meet present day conditions. 


peric yd. 


Send tor booklet, 
“The Company Back of the Contract” 


Gyfhe FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHI LAI > 


WALTER LE resident 














been insured for the benefit of the busi- 


ness. 


“Should I Specialize?” 


“Should I specialize in business insur- 
ance?” If I were called upon to answer 
that question for the average life insur- 
ance salesman, and were limited to a 
categorical answer, that answer would be 
“No.” But, fortunately or otherwise, this 
is not a law school “Yes or Na” ques- 
tion, and the answer can be developed. 
In the first place I do not believe the 
average man will find unusual difficulty 
in acquiring the knowledge necessary to 
do a technically adequate job for his 
client. Neither do I see anything out of 
reach of the average man in the art of 
presenting the subject. 

3ut do not misunderstand me. That 
neither the knowledge nor the technique 
necessary to successfully sell business are 
out of reach does not mean that the 
average man who has in the past ig- 
nored the subject, can this afternoon 
take his ratebook and be all set to ably 
handle a complicated case of business 
liquidation insurance. But with proper 
research and study (and he will find ex- 
cellent literature available for the pur- 
pose), added to successful experience in 
personal insurance, he should undoubted- 
ly be able to do so. 


Answer: No 


Should Be Informed But Not Specialist 


If Mr. Average Salesman is success- 
fully writing personal insurance for fam- 
ily protection exclusively, or is selling 
if in conjunction with a moderate admix- 
ture of business insurance, may I ask 
why in either case he should leave his 
present plans and embark on one call- 
ing for specialization? You, perhaps, 
can tell me why he should, but I can 
only tell you that I think he should not. 
I would advise Mr. Average Salesman, 
if he has not already done so, to become 
well informed on the subject so that he 
will be in a position to take care of the 
business insurance advisor in its best 
sense for his clients. 








“You know, this is a day of spec- 
ialization.” 


“It sure is, and specialization is one 
of the main reasons for the remark- 
record of the 


able Continental 


American.” 


This Company specializes almost 
exclusively in policies of $5,000 
In 1933 over 75% of 


our new business was in this class, 


and more. 
averaging $8,900. Specialization 
affords economies which enable 
the Continental American to offer 


more for the life insurance dollar. 





Wilmington-- Delaware 


FOR AGENCY MATTERS ADDRESS 
GEORGE A. MARTIN, Vice-President 
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LIFE INSURANCE CASH OR LOAN 
VALUE GUARANTEES 

The suggestion has been made in some 

quarters that life 

be permitted by law not to 

any cash or loan values whatsoever but 


make 


insurance companies 


guarantee 
instead declare and such values 
effective by action of the board of direc- 
tors in a manner similar to that 
employed in the declaration and pay- 
ment of policy dividends. 

This suggestion is but a slight modifi- 
cation of the more fundamental thought 
that life insurance companies issue in- 
surance contracts providing no cash sur- 
render or loan guaranties whatever. This 
idea has been advocated off and on for 
a great many years, but its proponents 
have increased in number since the ab- 
normal cash demands of last year were 
experienced. There is quite a bit to be 
said for the elimination of these guaran- 
ties. On the other hand, the right to 
borrow on the security of life insurance 
policies and the privilege of surrendering 
them for a cash equity has grown to be 
a popular and useful feature of the life 
insurance business. It is not likely that 
public opinion would permit these priv- 
ileges to be discarded despite the well 
known fact that the cost of insurance 
is necessarily increased by reason of the 
lower interest earnings which a company 
is able to achieve when in a highly liquid 
condition. It appears likely, therefore, 
that as a practical matter this extreme 
change would not be satisfactory. 

The proposal offered by some insur- 


now 


ance observers is to liberalize this prac- 
tice to the extent that guaranties be 
declared annually in the light of exist- 
ing conditions. Theoretically this plan 
might seem advantageous. It would per- 
mit a company to declare sizable cash 
and values when economic and 
financial conditions were such as to make 
their payment readily possible without 
loss to the body of policyholders not ex- 
ercising these options. Conversely, if 
conditions unfavorable that 
payment of these cash guaranties could 
only be undertaken at a great sacrifice 
due to forced liquidation, companies 
could temporarily suspend their declara- 
tion of guaranties. 


loan 


became so 


It is not clear that this arrangement 
would satisfactorily meet all situations 
that might arise, nor, as a matter of fact, 
is it clear that this arrangement would 
have been useful under the circumstances 
that actually did exist during the year 
1933. If, under this plan, companies fol- 
lowed the usual practice, in 
dividends, 


respect to 
guaranties 


of declaring their 








for a year in advance, there would be 
no opportunity to obtain any relief until 
the period covered by existing guaran- 
ties had expired. We know only too 
well that it is impossible foresee the 
development of acute financial situations 
very far in advance. Experience has also 
taught us that all the damage can be 
done within a week or a month, not to 
mention a year. 

As long 
it is, companies will be disposed to de- 
clare liberal guaranties and will be re- 
luctant to suspend such declarations even 
when danger is imminent. Under these 
circumstances it would appear that the 
advantages of the proposed suggestion 
would be limited, if not entirely offset, 
by its disadvantages. 


as human nature remains as 


Looking at this subject from the point 
of view of the life insurance agent, it 
does not seem likely that this proposal 
would meet with much favor from him. 
Whether we like it or not, the cash sur- 
render and loan benefits have been and 
undoubtedly will continue to be good con- 
tract selling points and for this reason 
the agents as a group would probably not 
care to see them tampered with to any 
great extent. 

As has been mentioned, this entire 
question is receiving very earnest and 
careful consideration at the present time. 
Just what the immediate decision and 
ultimate result will be it is impossible 
to say, but it seems safe to assume that 
no very radical changes in contract guar- 
anties will result. It is quite possible 
that legislative proposals bearing on this 
subject will appear. So far, there have 
been very few of them. An Ohio meas- 
ure was simply an amendment to an in- 
surance bill proposed during the 1933 reg- 
ular It would have permitted 
companies to issue policies without cash 
or loan guaranties, provided a statement 
to that effect appeared in the policy and 
provided that the reserves would be pay- 


session. 


able in cash at the specified periods pro- 
vided in the contract. This would, of 
course, permit the issuance of life insur- 
ance contracts providing for the payment 
of cash and values at the end of 
It is of interest 


loan 
each five year period. 
that the Ohio ptoposal made little prog- 
ress. 


Herman Forster, at one time assistant 
to President W. H. La Boyteaux of 
Johnson & Higgins, and who resigned 
to practice law, has been appointed Com- 
missioner of Gas and Water Supply in 
the Bronx by Mayor LaGuardia. He 
will continue his law office, some of his 
clients being insurance interests. 
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MORGAN 


David Bruce Morgan, president of the 
Northern Life of Seattle, had a_back- 
ground of many years in the ficld as a 
manager and producer before he became 
co-founder of the Northern Life with 
his brother Tasso M. Morgan, who died 
in 1915. A native of Cincinnati, the fam- 
ily moved to Oregon in 1887. His father, 
T. Tasso Morgan, who came from an old 
Virginia family, had been general pass- 
enger and purchasing agent for the Cin- 
cinnati, Norfolk and Virginia Railroad 
before going West where the family had 
considerable pioneering experience in the 
new country. The two sons had started 
a newspaper and printing business, but 
in 1891 they were attracted to insurance 
and started their own firm of Morgan 
3rothers at Albany, Ore. Later the firm 
moved to Portland, where they became 
Northwest managers for several life and 
casualty companies until 1905. The fath- 
er and his sons felt there was an excel- 
lent opportunity for a life insurance com- 
pany in that part of the country and 
they made an intensive study in prepara- 
tion for launching one. Picking Seattle 
as its home, the Morgans established the 
1ew company in July, 1906. David Bruce 
Morgan reorganized the company in 
1917, increased its capital and assumed 
the presidency in January, 1918. Presi- 
dent Morgan has two sons, David M. 
and Irving T. Morgan, both of whom 
are vice-presidents and, like their father 
and uncle, specialize on _ different 
branches of the business, one general 
executive duties and the other field or- 
ganization and production. President 
Morgan also has a daughter, Margaret 
Louise Morgan Peek of Seattle. The 
home office of the company, Northern 
Life Tower, is one of the tallest and 
most attractive buildings in the city. Mr. 
Morgan is pre sident. of the Pacific 
Northwestern Securities Co. and the 
Northern Corporation. He was made a 
life member of the Seattle Life Under- 
writers, Inc. 

* * * 

Miss Roberta Tompkins, manager of 
the home office general files department, 
recently celebrated her thirtieth anni- 
versary as an employe of the American 
Central Life by entertaining all employes 
who had been under her supervision dur- 
ing the time she had been with the or- 
ganization with a noon luncheon in the 
company’s cafeteria. Twenty-seven at- 
tended. Miss Tompkins is the oldest 
American Central employe in point of 
service, having come with the company 
during February, 1904, at which time the 
firm was but five years old. 

a" s s 
president of the 
is on a trip to the Pacific 


W. Ross McCain, 
\etna (Fire), 
Coast. 


T. Dana Roberts, for seventeen year 
an outstanding insurance man of Okla- 
homa City, is retiring from the fire and 
casualty insurance business because of 
ill health. He is spending a month jy 
Hot Springs, Ark., after which he wij} 
Start on a seven months’ cruise around 
the world. His business for the Aetna 
Life has been taken over by Genera 
Agent E. R. Ledbetter. Beginning his 
business career as a newsboy, Mr. Rob. 
erts built a volume in automobile insyr- 
ance that exceeded any in the city and 
it is believed, any in the State of Okla- 
homa. Previous to establishing his own 
local agency, operating as T. Dana Rob- 
erts & Co., he was “.“- for sey- 
eral years with the R. M. Eacock & Co. 
Inc., with whom he neg eos the initial 
rungs on the ladder of his success. 

* * * 


Fred P. Price, Jr., appointed assistant 
counsel of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, entered the University of Wisconsin 
after attending Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers’ College for two years. He received 
an A.B. degree in 1924 and a Bachelor of 
Law degree in 1926. Until he joined the 
Northwestern Mutual in 1929 he was en- 
gaged in the general practice of law, 
Mr. Price is the son of F. P. Price, su- 
perintendent of mortgage loans of the 
company. 


x * x 

Will D. Bowles, manager in Des 
Moines of the Phoenix Mutual, has been 
with the company twenty-eight years, 
He became manager four years after 


joining the company. 


. ¢ 
Daniel J. McAuliffe, who recently pur- 


chased a large interest in Ogden & Fay, 
Inc., of New York, is well known in St 
Louis, Mo., where he was born and 
reared. For a number of years he was 
the managing editor of the St. Louis 
Kepublic, a mvornin newspaper that was 
merged with the Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat in 1918. ple i was in the general 
contracting business and also identified 
himself with the publishing and oil in- 
dustries in New York. He _ been 
elected president of Ogden & Fay, Inc, 
which has been in business for about 
fifty years. His brother, Joseph 
McAuliffe, is managing editor of the St 
Louis G slobe- Democrat, the largest daily 
newspaper west of the Mississippi River 
x ak ok 

Ray W. Smith, Missouri state agent 
for the Aetna (Fire), attended the recent 
company convention at the home office in 
Hartford as the guest of the company 
and was also presented with a prize be- 
cause the eastern Missouri district had 
the lowest loss ratio of any district of 
the company. 

* * 

J. Ross Moore, manager of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, is now on the Pacific Coast. 
While in San Francisco he will also con- 
fer with the Western advisory commit- 
tee in Chicago before returning to New 
York about the middle of this month. 

2 * * 

Benjamin Rush, president of the In- 
surance Co. of North America, is now 
chairman of a committee representing 
250 Philadelphia business enterprises and 
individuals interested in securing a fe- 
vision of the National Securities Act 
William A. Law, president of the Penn 
Mutual Life, is a member of the com- 
mittee. 

* * * 

Russell M. Simons, Home Life general 
agent in New York, and Mrs. Simons are 
spending several weeks on St. Simons 
Island, off of Brunswick, Ga 

ca a * 

William J. igs vice-president and 
treasurer of the Edward A. Woods Co. 
Pittsburgh, agency of the Equitable So- 
ciety, is on a Mediterranean cruise with 


Mrs. Powell. 
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A Visitor From Sweden 


Dr. Harry Soderman of Stockholm, on¢ 
authoritics on 


of the great European 

crime, iain arson, now visiting New 
York City, is delivering some lectures at 
the New York City police academy. H« 


js instructor of the five police in Sweden 
and also } yrofessor of saline technique at 

University of Stockholm. One of his 
most interesting experiences before sail- 
ing was to spend a day in Berlin dis- 


cussing with police officials: and others 
the controversial Reichstag fire 

Dr. Soderman has had relations with 
the arson bureau of the National Board 


of Fire Underwriters and has correspond- 
ed with the bureau relative to arson 
cases which had a Scandinavian angl 


a * a 


Dudley Cates Article 


persons formerly 
writing articles 


One when re- 


Quite a number of 
with the N.R.A. are 
about it for newspapers. 
cently appeared in the United States 
News was written by Dudley Cates of 
Marsh & McLennan, New York and Chi- 
cago insurance brokers, and who was for- 
merly assistant administrator of indus- 
try, National Recovery Administration. 
He believes in the profit system and is 
opposed to any regimentation of business 
that is not demonstrably necessary to 
correct the abuses of the 


system 


* * * 


Quotes From Sanskrit 


In beginning his annual report to 
icyholders James Lee Loomis, president 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life, gave this 
quote from an old Sanskrit problem: 

“Neither gift of land, nor gift of gold, 
nor gift of cattle, nor gift of —— as 
the gift of security from danger.” 

* * oa 


] 


pol- 


Soviet Publications in English 
I have been asked where authoritative 


books on Russia can be obtained. Soviet 
publications can be found at the New 
York office of the International Book 


Co., which also ¥- branches in London, 
Berlin, Paris and Prague. Its books can 
be obtained in the English language. One 
ot the most popular is “The Five Year 
Plan.” This is a set of more than sixty 
charts which illustrate simply and con- 
vincingly Soviet achievements under the 
plan in the domain of industry, culture, 
social relations and education. 
* * * 


A World Manager’s Son 


Several years ago Harold Sketch, son 
of the general manager of the Phoenix 
of London, R. Y. Sketch, wrote a book 


on Imsurance engineering which stamped 
him as a young man of unusual talent. 
Since then is reputation has increased 
and he has been given a diploma by the 
Imperial College of Science. Early in 
‘ebruary he gave a talk at Merch: ants 
Hall, London, on the subject of engineer- 
ing insurance, and as a speaker a British 
Insurance paper, The Policy-Holder, de- 
scribes him as “cool and confident, and 
gifted with ready exposition, lit by oc- 
casional glints of humor.” 



































Golf Association 20 Years Old 
The New York Fire and Marine Golf 


\ssociation is alrcady taking more than 


usual interest in its tournament of the 
coming Summer as it will be the twen- 
ticth year of the association. News of 
the death last week of Oswald Kirkby, 
a former metropolitan champion, and a 


member of the association from the start, 
was received with regret; and the 
ciation sent a large display of flowers. 
\mong other members of the association 
who have ranked high in metropolitan 
play are Gardner White and William 
Glenney. The late “Eddie” Wilde, who 
was also a member of the association, 
was a runner-up in both the New Jersey 


asso- 


State and metropolitan tournaments. 
* * * 
Asked to Refund $12,500 
George W. Beck, Denver insurance 
man, was first named receiver for the 
Colorado Pulp & Paper Co. and later the 
district court of Adams county added 


the title of general manager. Beck’s sal- 
ary as gencral manager was placed at 
$12,500 per annum. Suits by stockhold- 
and the State Supreme 


ers were filed 

Court ordered Beck to refund the $12,- 
500. He repaid $10,000. Suit was then 
filed against his surety bondsmen (as 
receiver) asking $2,500. The Supreme 


Court holds that the surety company has 


no responsibility insofar as Beck, gen- 
eral manager, is concerned. 
é * * 
Hubbard A Busy Speaker 
Clarence T. Hubbard, assistant secre- 
tary, of the Automobile Insurance Com- 


keeps the subject of 
insurance ie various organizations. 
On March 23 he will lecture before the 
Jaltimore Chapter of the Insurance In- 
stitute. On April 11 he will give his 
talk “An Interesting Story about Insur- 
ance” before the congregation of the 
historical Congregational Church of 
Rocky Hill. In May he will talk before 


pany of Hartford, 


the Manufacturers Association of Potts- 
town, Pennsylvania. Recently he talked 
to the Connecticut Valley Stationers, the 
Lions Club of Rockville, the Master 
Painters of Connecticut Those who 
think he has put away his magic are 
mistaken—every now and then he bobs 


conjured for 
recent annual dinner 
& Allen Agency, 
“Tom” 


up as a prestidigitator. He¢ 
over an hour at the 
of the Allen, Russell 
of Hartford, given at the home of 
Russell. 

* * * 


Some Aetna Life Jottings 
“Dwight” Stone, secretary of the 
Water Damag Department, of the 
\etna Casualty, is the consistent winner 


at the Aetna Noonday Bridge games. 
Over “one ton” of human weight has 
been discarded by the, officers of the 


Aetna Affiliated Companies, due to the 
medical supervision and check-up of Dr 
Emerson, 

Harold Erickson, marine special of the 
Home Office, of the Automobile has been 
transferred to Texas; headquarters at 
Dallas. 


INDERWRITER. 
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World Famous Fire-Fighter Dies 


Thomas George Dyson, who dicd at 
Bognor Regis, England, recently, was 
one of the world’s most famous fire- 
fighting experts. Mr. Dyson did much 
to improve the methods of dealing with 
fires in the United Kingdom, and he was 


often consulted by authorities in foreign 
countries. 

He was the son of a former Mayor of 
Windsor, where he was born. In his 


boyhood he surreptitiously attended most 
‘ ] 


of the fires in Windsor. In 1869, when 
on one of these excursions, he un- 
coupled several passenger cars at the 


were in danger 
dragged to sate- 


railroad station which 
and enabled them to be 
ty, thereby saving the company a larg 
sum. He joined the Windsor Fire Bri- 
vade in 1876, was chosen Deputy Captain 
in 1885, and Captain in 1890, which posi- 


tion he held till 1905. 
In 1887 Queen Victoria attended as 
part of the Tubilee celebrations a review 


of the volunteer 
This was organized by 


firemen of the country 
Mr. Dyson, and 


it revealed that there was no uniform- 
ity in drill, uniform, or apparatus 
Largely through his efforts, this was 
remedied in the next few years, and ir 


1804 he led a party of volunteer fir 
brigade officers on a tour of inspectior 
of Continental methods, and in conse- 
quence further improvements were ef- 
fected in Britain. Shortly afterwards he 
organized a fire brigade contingent which 
gave demonstrations in France as far 
south as Lyons and in Belgiun For 
this he was decorated by the French and 
Belgian Governments 

Mr. Dyson 
reception committee 


chairman of the 
International 


was the 
for the 





Fire Brigade Congress in London and 
was one of the founders of the Inter- 
national Fire Brigades Committee in 
1930. He was al ne of the founders 
of the National re Brigades Associa- 
tion, of which he was vice-president at 
his death, and was founder and chairmar 
f the London Private Fire Brigades As- 
sociation 

Queen Victoria gave the Windsor Bri- 
gade permission to use any of the lakes 
in Windsor Great Park for drill, and 











used to watch some of the displays. In 
1897 Mr. Dyson was in attendance or 
her Majesty at a Diamond Jubilee 
view in the Great Park which was 
largest gathering of fire brigades e\ 
held in Britain. At Queen Victoria’s fu 
neral it was due to his efforts that fire- 
men were allowed to pre Guard 
f Honor, which consisted o fficers 
and men from all over the country 
In 1905 Mr. Dyson left Windsor. He 
first went to live at Sanderstead and 
efficient brigade there, which 


formed an 
he commanded for a year, an 
Bognor Kegis 


1 


later at 
advice was con- 
sought on methods of fire pre- 
vention as well as fire extinction. W Len 
the Prince of Wales went to Oxford he 


siantly 


+ 


commissioned t 


was inspect the ar- 
rangements at Magdalen College, and 
when King George went to Bognor after 
his illness in 1928 he investigated the 


means 
tlouse 
Mr. Dyson compiled a history of the 
British Fire S lectured all 
over the country During the war hk 
did fine work in the §S 
gade, which he rejoine 
he went on a tour to some of the 
brigades in the East, visiting Algi 
Egypt, Aden, Bombay, Calcutta, Bu 
Hongkong and Shanghai, where his son 
is captain of the fire brigade, and re- 
turned by way of Japan and 
Mr. Dyson [ 


for dealing h fire at ( 








was tor I 
in the old Volunteers l Is 
He was an enthusiastic athlete, fond of 
swimming and = rowing He was a 
music dealer by trade and was for som 
time honorary secretary of the Music 
Trades Association Hy was R2 years 
f age 


* * * 


Insurance Department Days 
Banking and Insur- 
desk 
Mon- 


Commissioner of 
ance Kelly of New Jersey is at his 
in the Insurance Department on 
Tuesdays. 


days and 








Dixie Dinner Dance 

persons noted at the annual 
Dance of the New York 
Southern Society at the Waldorf-Astoria 


Insurance 


Dixie Dinner 


Friday night last included Gerald A. Eu- 
bank, Johnson & Higgins; Charles G. 


and Thompson B. Graham, 
Life; W. J. Graham and 


Taylor, Jr., 
Metropolitan 


Porter Clyde Shannon, Equitable Socie- 
tv; E. A. Muller, Aetna Life; Mrs. 
Vinckney Estes Glantzberg, New York 
Insurance Department; Harold A. Ley, 


Life Extension Institute. 
* * * 
With New Outlook 
George A. Miller, former insurance 
editor of the New York Evening Post, 
and who broke all records in hospital 
perations, is now with the New Out- 


look. He has gained thirty pounds sinc« 
leaving St. Luke’s Hospital, January 5; 
and is better health than he has been 


lor years 
* * ~ 


New Edition of Oldest British 
Insurance Annual 

The 1934 edition of 

Year Book, the 


in cxistence, 


Bourne’s Insurances 


oldest insurance annual 
has just appeared in Lon- 
1,275 pages, it is a veri- 


don. Containiny 


information, 
all in- 
in the United 
insurance and 
clubs and other or- 
insurance 


able mine of insurance con- 


stituting a complete directory of 


surance offices operating 
Kingdom, a directory of 
actuarial institutes, 
ganizations, and also of 
sors and brokers 


asses- 





The contents of this annual are too 
varied and extensive to ‘—permit of de- 
tailed description, but it may be men- 
tioned that the full Board of Trade ac- 
counts of every department of all the 


insurance offices are shown for each of 
the past three years; that important ex- 
racts from each life office’s past six 
aluations are shown, and all of the pre- 
ium rates charged for ordinary branch 
nsu irance S are given, as well as surren- 

r and loan values. Annuity rates, both 

me late and deferred, are also included 
n this npem lium, and a mass of in- 
formation iven on income tax, death 


gislation 
Insurance 


insurance | 


Bourne’s 


luties ny Br ritisk 
It is published “a 
ts ce emace 


* * * 


British Fire Offices Committee 
sae in sleepin 


The recent retire f W. Cricht 
Slage from the rire anship of the 
british Fire Offices Committee, after 
long and distinguished service, has di- 

cted attention to the important work 


lone in the public interest by this body, 


of which little is heard. The 


con mi ttee 





is concerned with collati the classified 
experience of the various offices over 
vears and considering fro1 the data, 
I] ates of premium 

fferen sks. It has 


for the revision of 
including 


offices which act 











tee has long been to 
rl of nre a prac- 
\ akes inroads 
nj iu nco and undoubtedly has 
saved the public vast sums which other- 
. been required in pre- 
se Wwol hav yeen required in pre 
The e in for a cer- 
ain a ate] through 
] aptain Miles, chief 
ft th ‘orps, which or 
ee ning Bs sea i by the car 
* * * 
ieee Deputy Chairman 
Sir Alfred Lewis, brother f Hugh 
lewis, former general manager of th 
| rpool & London & Globe, has retiré 
as chief general anacer f the Natior 
Provincial Bank (one of the big f 
B sh banks) and has been made det 


chairman of the board of th bank 
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FIRE INSURANCE 











N. Y. State Fire Insurance Net 
Premiums— Incurred Losses, 1933 


lire surance net premiums received 
and net losses incur ed for New York 
State busing during 1933 by companies 
domiciled here or admitted to write here, 
taken from the companies’ annual stat 
ment reports now in file at the Insur- 
ance Department at Albany, are given in 
the table which appears below. Once 
ava n there is a moderate decline in pre- 
miums but the incurred losses dropped 
more than enough to offset this so that 


the underwriting reater 


than for the business of 


profit margin is g 
1932. 


The Home of New York leads the list 
with 1933 New York State income of 
$4,528,997. The Continental is second 
with $2,429.907, the Hartford Fire third 
with $2,012,390, the Great \merican 
fourth with $1,845,585 and the Fidelity- 
Phenix fifth with $1,417,593. The Pearl 


of London had net premiums received of 
$540,000 and losses of about $53,000. 

The figures for practically all the 
panies with net premium of approximate- 


conmi- 























iv $60,000 and more follow: 
Net Losses 
Premiums Incurred 
Aetna . vane oe ee eo $1,568,822 $461,144 
Alliance, Phila. ...... 322,446 173,710 
Agricultural .. iiae bau 791,751 351,686 
Albany ve re 105,860 ] 
Amer. & Foreign........ 109,43 
Amer. Reserve Rekee ee 224,466 
American, Newark ....... 704,749 
American Alliance 
American Central 
American Eagle srabaeua 
American Equitable ...... 177,529 
DES o vivivoncsncddcneees 6,126 
Atlas na asia See Sakae 258,416 5 
Automobile cnesess Beas 5 
Jankers & Shippers... ones 223,811 0,004 
Baltica ‘on ne ‘ 130,558 70,237 
Baltimore Amer ere er 204,654 156,718 
ae one $71,194 l S8¢ 
British America ata eatalaal 111,702 36,398 
Buffalo 3 142,137 
Camden , a os $92,40 197,409 
California ere 175,5¢ 66,403 
Caledonian ‘ 125,082 32 
Cette POR. coccsausecrs 14,779 327 
Christiania General ...... 198,532 SO,83¢ 
RL BE Basceicavacanwe 97,34 8,81 
Columbia, Ohio .. <afese 70,253 3 12 
Columbia, N. | , — . )2,348 $2,229 
Commercial Union . a 522,883 186,189 
Commercial Union, N. Y¥ 99,42¢ 37,759 
Central, Balt. 2.200. 144,788 $3,624 
Commerce 225,967 91,057 
Concordia “a . 292,962 141,941 
COMMOCE isisccccas ae 349,208 136,033 
City of New York ‘ 193,000 18,754 
Commonwealtl 7 258,34 92,659 
Continental aad 2,429,907 141,369 
Century l 667 1,874 
Detroit sean 160,72 53,4 
Dubuque : wemkn 123,814 117,1 
Eagle, ee re 103,049 82,336 
Eagle, Star & B. D 277,521 115,6¢ 
Empire State 89,244 35,634 
Employers Fire .......... 192,084 $,12 
Equitabl - 124,183 43 
Eureka-Security 98,123 21 
Excelsior ‘ a ‘ 66,97 19,881 
Federal | yn 7 7 28,371 
Firemen’s, J 297,173 
Fidelity-Phenix 84,093 
Fireman’s Fund 93,143 
First American 92 
Fir Associat 5 
Fid. & Guar. Fire 89 
Franklir 222,867 
Franklin National 72,64 
General, Seatt 112,709 
General, Pari 77 $0,711 
Georgia Home 2,546 2 42 
Globe & Republ 034 132,13 
Girard 185,490 105,517 
Great East 938 077 
Glen Fa 811,931 317,71 
Gr te State 80,7 29,459 
Great Amer 1,845, 7 
Halifax 68 14,942 
Hartford 12,3 $21 
Hanover 1,4 163, 
Harmoni l 27,7 
Hon { 1,679,14 
Home F. & M 135,071 
Homeland t¢ 
Ir Co. of N. A l 4 
Ins. Co. of P ) 
International e 7 394 l 
Inter-Ocean Re ‘ 76,376 
Imperial Assur ‘ 130,261 7 
pag ey nn ‘ 228,777 85,¢ 
nion & Ro 125,034 49.00 
7 incoln ‘ 4,029 4,778 
Ee ree 273,542 140,060 
London & Lancashire : 485,373 156,03 
London & Prov.......... 54,563 18,861 
I & L. & G 1,19 43 442,223 
Lumbermen’s 180,39 77,617 
































= —_ ———= 
—————— 
—$—$—__ 
29th 
! s 
Annuai Statemeni 
December 31, 1933 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
land 53,364 
Me iss achus Setts 36,360 OF PH 
“4 2 ants, i I 63,336 ILADELPHIA 
echanics, Pa 32,008 
Mercantile 12 7 Me 
Mercury 77,013 
PE Ses weeesee des 36,924 
Metropolitan a aa 73,642 ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Mer. & Manf., N. J...... 73.832 
Merchants, Col 17 53°92 Bonds and Stocks $7,549,595.20 Reserve for Claims 
onarcn Ire , 64,586 H MH 4 
| t ec ‘) 7 "4 mn * 
+ re apg ge ao eg bn 75,441 Accrued Interest 73,202.23 cluding Adjust 
National Liberty ms ‘ 1,07 $7 Rts . ment Expense $ 598,225.00 
National Union Fire...... °709°851 267,791 Cash in Banks and Dil 
National Security 79,851 67,791 Office 487,192.69 remium Reserve 2,323,126.89 
rarer 914,088 311,074 . : 
National Reserve ....... 77,288 75, : . Reserv 
Nat'l Ben Franklin.......  244°725 136,192 Premiums in Course Ex a 122 
a ea rene pg ee . n 
New Brunswick aveuans L1s,324 (64,328 of Collection 312,845.09 aoe 732.35 
New Jersey wns. 20 sco 000 133,08 3000 Satis Dacitiabtin tar Contingency Reserve 519,736.40 
ev PER iehy s 392,036 $4,837 . 
New ‘York Fire...) 262°763 $3°092 Premiums 1,086.49 Unearned _ Reinsur- 
Nort sriti & Mere. 1,059,391 313,764 . i 
naa 1181591 167,08 Reinsurance Claims ance non-admitted 
orth ‘ = 6! 2 286,784 : i 
Northern, Ne OY.02 si, 378.2604 130-412 on Losses Paid 1,865.66 Companies 14,429.95 
Northern Asst 36 9.99 i 
Soanh teen re wt Reinsurance recover- 
Northwestern Nati 2.0.0) 320,616 «141231 able in non-admit- 
I nderwriters...... 694,406 272,253 i 
North: Star 5 126°697 69°304 ted Companies 2,041.93 
ecidenta ; 86,953 49.65 . 
oar Slee Oe asewsws 180,682 6.03 Capital | 000,000.00 
Oe bid wns ca Wrerets ) 47,720 
UE ies 5 o'd-s:6 eer ok ( 90) S | 
Orient 0,9 urplus 3,845,494.84 
Palatine 120.3 + ao 
SEE Oe ae 922 * epege 
Patri. 23,837 Total Assets $8,425, 787.36 Tota! Liabilities _$8,425,787.36 
Penns ylvania Reese kenge 32 105,60 
Phoenix, Hartford ....... 786,910 333,562 
Phoenix RS: acces sok achtark 503,800 207,21 
oa ees ae 105,643 41,71 Co . ° 2 ° 
Phila. F. & M...0001: 502,407 106,33 Capital plus Surplus constitutes Policy Holders’ Surplus $4,845,494.84 
Prov. Washington ..... 431,357 13816 
Prudential, England he 383.49 168.7 5 
Prudentia Re. ...... 80, 8¢ 46,1 ) 
Queen 3 7, 
NN ord Gass kha s's.a 313,563 
Reliance, Pa 37.460 
Rhode Island 996 95.003 
Rich tt seller = Row Eagle Star Report F. & G. FIRE NAMES ULLMANN 
Rochester-Amer. ...... 91,233 39.859 eit tot re 
Royal SAPP ae ee 1 1 4()2 "4 H . 
sider ETRE - 1,194,402 440,47 Shows Large Surplus a Pe go Entering Ocean 
tossia, Con Q> a aks ee , : : s arine Field; 
iggy SE eee 18,45 The United States branch of the Eagle, F 3 Group Handles All 
St, Paul ..esecscicceees "00 295'33 F | i , Lines Now Except Life 
Safecuar . 7 74 12 292 ir S oO ons ¢ assets o T .e . > . ~* ¢ 
Scottish U. & N... ye 28,22 tar & british minions had assets of Che Fidelity & Guaranty Fire of Balti- 
Pea 337,367 siren cata ; < y ] a 
Seaboard F.& M 64.2 $5,739,517 at the close of 1933 and sur- more is entering the ocean marine field 
NONI go oa chcageiocs oc 0 00°66 plus to policyholders of $2,483,553. The and has appointed Albert Ullmann, on 
Springfield F. & Mu... 22: 859/881 reserve for unearned liabilities is $1,852,- 0! the best known marine underwriters 
Skandinavis wi 172.884 7 532, or about $70,000 larger than at the '! New York, as marine agent for th 
Sama ef ie 134 151 112'052 cnd of 1932. The net surplus increased United States for the writing of this 
Standard, N. Y......... 224.219 93°73 approximately $280,000. Among the assets Class of business. 
Standard, eS 182.104 131,8¢ United States and othe r government _ Mr. Ullmann is the marine underwriter 
a tre teeteenesens 230,873 185.110 bonds are valued at $813,242 and state, for the North British & Mercantile, the 
DUGEIOE i naccaevceoss 85,847 33.12, Municipal and railroad bonds are valued Mercantile of America, the Common- 
Su " lerwriters ....... 18,361 20200. ~=— at $3,496,680 wealth of New York and the Pennsyl- 
Swiss Re 189.728 219,974 vania Fire; and al he marine agent 
See RE seenenses 489,788 1,97 vani >; and also the marine agent 
Tokio EIEN ERE ; 08,783 69.127 for the National Union Fire of Pitts- 
Trevelers Fire ........... 1,030.83¢ 285,652 NEW JERSEY LOSSES RISE burgh, Northwestern National and _ the 
Erevelers Fire 30,8 35,65 : . ° : ational an 
Transcontinental ......... (10275 30.879 New Jersey fire losses for February New Zealand. He has binding authority 
lg Re et see eee cor nee estimated at more than $2,000,000, the for a number of other companies. 
Urbaine 0) 243 02679 enes for » ti i ive years. we Fo eslity 
Solem & Pheni 1 10003 wry - ee . be = es soy — t s _ These added facilities round out the 
toer rete URL gabe Ce ebevay luce were about fines seo wrten by ‘reine 
rictory 92'202 37460 | POU. Fo s o months o companies and with their allied company 
Virginia 74.263 37'914 1934 the New Jersey losses are believed (United ee Fidelity & Guaranty), th 
Westchester .. 456,301 245,027 to be approximately $3,400,000. Hotel a. " . 4 
Ww ru Assurance 126,814 4.1 and dwellin; 1 | sos 1 ei Fide lity & Guaranty Fire Corp. is now 
Worl ary + ta aoe eae Te — igen sg ees nun- in a position to handle every form of 
orkshire 184.434 14,30 sually heavy due to some degree no insurance protection exce if 
—— * 90,716 41,9 doubt to the extremely cold weather and ‘it wines 
ew India 1,012 38.399 heavy storms. é = a 

















J. A. Kesey, President 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. Day, Vice-President C. L. Henry, Secretary 
Statement June 30th, 1933 











CAPITAL . Da ae ee 

PREMIUM RESERVE i ay a eae 
OTHER LIABILITIES a TS Ty: "290,610.62 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE . ... . 764,275.92 
NET SURPLUS. . ...... 2,318,470.98 
*TOTAL ASSETS ; ae ; 6,106,172.38 
*New York Insurance Department. Valuation Basis P ; 














TO NAME WISCONSIN DEPUTY 

Insurance Commissioner H. J. Morten- 
sen of Wisconsin has not yet appointed 
a deputy insurance commissioner to suc- 
ceed J. E. Kennedy who resigned ef- 
fective March 1 to become executive sec 
retary of the Wisconsin Mutual Insur- 
ance Alliance. Mr. Kennedy will have 
his office in Madison when he assumes 
his new duties. He was guest of honor 
at a farewell party given by members 0! 
the Insurance Department. 





WOOD HEADS FIRE DEP'’T. 

Lukis Stewart & Co., Montreal insur- 
ance brokers, has appointed Charles H 
Wood as manager of the fire department. 
He is well-known in fire insurance Cif- 
cles in Ontario and Quebec Provinces 
where he was for years superintendent 
of agencies for the Commercial Union. 
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New History of General Motors 


Gives Data on Instalment Buying 


Financing the Buyers of Cars Has Made Possible Wide Distri- 
bution of Automobiles in This Country, Arthur 
Pounds Says in His Book 


From 1919 to 


1932 inclusive the General Motors . 


poration pur hased 


vr 
in this countrs and Canada instalment contracts on 3.775.777 new General Motor car 


(or 32.69 ~ of all General Motor a 


written by 
interesting extracts from the 


Automobiles went from factory to 
dealer on a cash basis in the early days 
of the industry, and were generally sold 


by the dealers for cash. Dealers soon 


discovered, however, that some excellent 
sales required credit, and they began to 
accommodate purchasers with good credit 
or satisfactory records under special cir- 
cumstances. As they found more sales 


could be made where credit was avail- 
able, the more daring of them began to 
work out 
getting a substantial « 
holding title to the car 
had been completed. It is said that the 


first systematic use of instalment selling 


instalment selling, 


lown payment and 


plans for 


until payment 


in the automobile field was in San Fran- 
cisco in 1913, but this priority is disputed 
by those aware of similar early arrange- 
ments elsewhere. 

The basis of these instalment transac- 
tions was, of course, the dealer’s know]- 
edge and vital interest in the collecti- 
bility of his account; this clement is con- 
tinued under the recourse or full en- 
dorsement plan wherein the dealer’s 
responsibility remains behind the obliga- 
tion until it is paid in full. 

There grew up, naturally, finance com- 
panies willing to purchase automobile 
paper from dealers at a discount on well- 
seld and well-insured cars. Bankers 
might not feel able to take automobil 
paper in quantity, but they were quit 
willing to lend money to sound finance 
companies so that the latter could do 
large volume of business on compara- 
tively small capital. In general, the spe- 
cialized finance companies prospered, be- 
cause their differentials or charges (the 
difference between the cash and the time 
or instalment purchase price) were rela- 
tively high and the risks comparatively 
low. As experience accumulated, it ap- 
peared that a good, insured automobile 
in the possession of an honest man or 
woman, and under the complete legal 
protection with which all states surround 
property held under lien, was a fairly 
safe investment, provided that down 
payments anticipated the depreciation of 
the security in use. 


Financing Dealers’ Stocks 


The finance companies developed an- 
other line of automobile investment— 
that of financing dealers’ stocks. The 
day had passed in which one sample car 
represented the only large investment the 
dealer had to carry. As the factories 
enlarged their lines, the dealer could 
Provide adequate represe ntation only by 
showing each model in its various body 
styles His own capital and earnings 
were usually absorbed in his aeandiin 
business, providing more floor space for 
showing and stocking c cars, a larger sup- 
ply of parts, better service facilities, and 
of course used cars taken in trade. Ar- 
Tfangements were made for stocking new 
cars under a variety of agreements which 
Were generally known as “floor plans.” 
When these cars were sold for cash, the 
liens on them were quickly released. At 
first it was necessary for the dealer to 
Pay and secure title to the car before 
he sold it at retail on instalments, but as 
the business developed many transactions 
consisted of merely accepting the retail 


ales to users) and 3,654,468 u ed car 
In the history of General Motors, jus 
Arthur Pound, and entitl “The 





published by Doubleday, Doran ¢ ¢ 
Turning Il’heel,” the following ar me 
chapter on financing the buyer of car 

contract in part or full payment of tl 
wholesale obligations The deale i 
course, remained liable for all unpaid 
balances, so that the finance company 
always had as security back of the trans 





action the 
insured, the 


adequately 





the purchaser, and 
the general of the dealer 
Birth of G. M. A. C. 

The keen financial mind of Joh J 
Kaskob began to work on this financi 
problem shortly after he entered General 
Motors. Need for a finance service f 


the retail purchaser 
differentials, and 
as to pi 
pparent and was urged 
from many quar 


r - } ¢ wm ¢ 
ors could set up the 


Nicies and 





lachinery to provide such service at rea- 
nable profit, the result would be of 
| 1 dealer earnings 
satisfaction. Ac- 

29, 1919, after a 

Situation and 





dvantages and haz- 





ards of the inn tor 
\cceptance Corporation was incorporat- 
ed under the n I f 
banking law 
ith 20,000 shares 
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r may pay th 
ar.and secure imme- 
After the release the dealer 


amount 
diate release 


has full title to the car 


The G. M. A. C. wholesale charge in- 


( 


avainst los 
lire or total 














ludes insurance protection for the dealer 
for the full laid-down price of the car 
or damage arising through 
theft 

Retail Plan 
nder the G. M. C. A. retail plan, Gen- 


ral Motors dealers are urged to sell the 


p epee ts of the corporation to customers 
in good credit standing upon terms prop- 


ng suited to the purchaser’s income 
rhe buyer pays a portion in cash and 
| from 30% to 0% 
cpending upon his circumstances) and 
ves an obligation for the remainder 
vable in equal instalments adjusted to 

Inco If the transaction is in ac 
rdance with sound credit merchandis 
licy and the resultant obligation is 
uitable, G. M. A. C. promises the time 








ales contract from the dealer and car- 
( t aturit) 

(seneral Motors Acceptance Corpora- 

n has recourse to the dealer on all 
bligations f purchasers which are 
bought by the corporation. The deferred 


] 


ents are made by the purchaser di- 


ct to the Acceptance Corporation, re- 

ving the dealer of routine collection 

talls 

The G. M. A. C. retail plan provides 
and theft insurance supplied by the 
ral Exchange Insurance Corpora- 

n \ policy is issued to each pur- 


so that he may be properly in- 
f the exact nature of his pro- 
ection. The purchaser may secure, at 
ption, collision or all property dam- 





retail G. M. A. C. financing 
varies according to territory 








i on that insurance protection 
: as part of the differential, 
al urance premiums vary according 
y and type of car. Low dif- 


re made possible by large 
efficient and economical 


with other forms of instal- 
amount of the differen- 
paid by the pur- 


peration 
In contrast 
ment sales, the 
tial in the time price 
upon the term and 
jligation. He pays only 
portion to the accommodation he 


s. The larger the down payment 
the fewer the number of monthly 
nts, the less the differential be- 
cash and time prices 
The Recourse System 
In principle, G. M. A has held firm- 
! system, continuing the 
ility in the transaction 
y closed. This is consid- 
1 highly important, since it means that 





contro] of credit sales is thus primarily 





tl ls of the dealer, his judgment 
ing lemented by the broad experi- 

f a highly trained credit organiza- 

It follows that losses therefore will 

be kept to a minimum, aes the dealer 


exercise care in selecting his instal- 
nt customers. This fundamental dif- 
erence between recourse and non-re- 


course companies accounts for the higher 


entials generally charged by the 
since they are not in a position, 
to reduce risk 


mpanies are, 
] the pape 


back 


recourse plan, no losses 
y be sustained by th 
except through dealer 
ption until August 


under the G. M. A. C. plan thi 








aler had to meet all k up to th 

t of his abil ks agains 

col himseli 

j L 7 

c y and « risks of 

nversion, confiscation and collision be- 
ng insurabl the G M 4. C. covers 
} risks b surance and relieved t 





FIRE CONTEST ENDS MARCH 15 
T. F. Cunr een, manager, Insurance Ds 
partment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, announces that March 15 
is the abeoluts dead line for filing re- 
ports in the Inter-Chamber Fire Waste 
Contest. Lester S Harvey of Augusta 
state agent for the New Hampshire Fire 
in Maine, has been appointed 9H 
of the contest committee of the National 
Fire Waste Council for Maine, succeed- 

ing Norman Wilkins, resigned. 
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Chamber of Commerce Favors 


Changes In New York Arson Law 


The New York State Chamber of 
Commerce last week adopted a recom- 
mendation of its insurance committee fa- 
voring the passage of the bill before the 
New York Legislature to amend tlie 
penal law in relation to arson The 
Chamber of Commerce believes that it 
is wise to broaden the definition of “at- 
tempt to burn” and also to reduce the 
penalties for the different [ 
arson. The committee on insurance con- 
sists of Walter Wood Parsons, president 
of the Atlantic Mutual, president; Hen- 
don Chubb, head of Chubb & Son; Rich- 
ard Deming, first vice-president of the 
American Surety; Cecil F. Shallcross, 
United States manager of the North 
British & Mercantile; William B. Joyce, 
president of William B. Joyce & Co., and 
William A. Gray. This committee pre- 
sented the following argument in favor 
of the changes proposed in the present 
laws on arson: 

“The prosecution of cases of arson in 
this state have been more or less un- 
satisfactory, partly owing to the statu 
tory f attempt to burn, 


degre s ol 


definition of an 
and also to the severe penalties imposed, 
which are considered to influence juries 
to bring in verdicts of not guilty. Bill 
\. Int. 597, Pr. 605, is now before the 
Legislature, to change our arson statute 
to remedy this situation 

“This measure is in line with the Model 
Arson Law which has within the last few 
vears been adopted in over thirty states, 
and which has been approved by the 


B. F. WEAVER GOES TO COAST 


Made Assistant Manager of Pacific 
Coast Department of Royal-Liv- 
erpool Companies 

The Royal-Liverpool groups announce 
the appointment of Benjamin F. Weaver 
to the position of assistant manager of 
their Pacific Coast department, where he 
will be associated with Ray Decker, man- 
ager, and W. G. Rich, assistant manager. 
He has been occupying a similar position 
in the Atlanta department of the Royal 
group. 

Mr. Weaver entered the employ of the 
Royal in June, 1909, immediately upon 
leaving school and has been in the serv- 
ice of that company ever since with the 
exception of about a year during the 
war when he joined the army. He oc- 
cupied various positions in the office and 
field until December, 1926, when he was 
appointed assistant manager of the 
Southern department. 


DEATH OF GEORGE R. POOLE 

George R. Poole, Western manager of 
the farm department of the Commercial 
Union Assurance, with headquarters in 
Chicago, died suddenly last Saturday 
night at his home in Oak Park, Ill. He 
was 62 years of age and is survived by 
Mrs. Poole and four children, the oldest 
son, Jeffery Poole, being special agent 
of the Commercial Union in Kansas. Mr. 
Poole had been with the company for 
thirty-eight years. He was with the old 
Northwestern department at Denver un- 
til that department was merged with 
others in 1923. 


UNION ASSURANCE REPORT 

The United States branch of the Union 
Assurance of London, a member of the 
Commercial Union group, reports assets 
of $2,729,459 in its annual statement for 
1933. The surplus to policyholders is 
$1,107,627, consisting of $400,000 statutory 
deposit and $707,627 net surplus. The 
reserve for unearned premiums is $]1,- 
130,162 and the contingency reserve is 
$277,416. The surplus is computed on 
the basis of actual market values and 
represents an increase of nearly $300,000 
in the last year. 


\'nited States Chamber of Commerce, the 


National Association of Credit Men, the 
New York Fire Chiefs’ Association, the 
listrict Attorneys’ Association of New 


York, and other important bodies. 
“The bill now in the Legislature would 
establish the following definition of ‘at- 
tempt to burn’: ‘The placing or distribut- 
ing of any inflammable or combustible 
material or substance, or any device, in 
any building or property specified in this 
article, in an arrangement or prepara- 
tion with intent to eventually wilfully set 
fire to or burn the same, or procure the 
setting fire to or burning of the 
shall constitute an attempt to 
within the meaning of i 


Same, 
burn 
this article.’ 
“Arson in the third degree is enlarged 
to include one ‘who wilfully and ma- 
liciously burns or sets on fire any per- 
sonal property of another person, such 
property being of a value of $25 or over.’ 
“The bill makes first degree arson pun- 
ishable by imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding twenty years, instead of forty 
as the statute now provides; second de- 
eree arson ten vears, instead of twenty 


five, and third degree three years, in 
stead of fifteen. 
“While your committee is not in a 


position to express an opinion upon the 
exact maximum penalties which would 
be most desirable, it believes some re- 
duction is wise and would result in more 
convictions and thereby act as a de- 


terrent to the commission of the crime 
of arson.” 


J. L. Brandmaier Special 
Agent For Tokio M. & F. 


The Tokio Marine & Fire and Stand- 
ard of New York have appointed J. L. 
Brandmaier as special agent for eastern 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and the District 
of Columbia. Starting as an office boy 
with the Aachen & Munich, Mr. Brand- 
maier again returns to the business un- 
der the supervision of Jose ph A. Kelsey. 

Mr. Brandmaier was one of the last 
men to be released recently by the Svea 
group, who retained him to clear up out- 
standing agency matters. In six months 
he traveled almost 26,000 miles by auto- 
mobile, visiting over 300 agencies and 
closing several branch and field offices, 
also making a splendid record in collec- 
tion of balances. He is a forceful work- 
er with over twenty years of insurance 
experience. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS MEETING 

Eastern and Southern fieldmen of the 
Corroon & Reynolds companies held 
their annual conference at the Down 
Town Athletic Club in New York City 
this week. Vice-President E. S. Inglis 
was in charge and was assisted by Sec- 
retary H. J. Thomsen, who has charge 
of the Eastern department, and Secre- 
tary Rk. J. Kastner, who supervises the 
Southern department. Other executives 
from the home office also attended the 
conference. 


OKLAHOMA FARMERS 

After a two weeks’ visit to various 
agencies in Oklahoma, George R. Poole, 
representative of the farm department 
of the Commercial Union group, voiced 
unqualified optimism over the outlook for 
the insurance business during the com- 
ing year. Crops prospects, he said, wer 
better than for many years, agency col 
lections are much easier, and no further 
reductions are necessary, as the vacancy 
condition is materially improved all 
throughout the state, he said. 


SOUTHERN FIRE DIVIDEND 
The Southern Fire of Durham, N. C., 
has declared a dividend of 37% cents a 
share, payable March 26 to stockholders 
of record March 20. 
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Premium and Loss Figures 


(Continued from Page 1) 


100,281, the American of Newark fourth 
with $944,730 and the Fidelity-Phenix 
fifth with $926,452. Other leaders in- 
clude the National Fire of Hartford, Fire- 
men’s of Newark, Insurance Co. of North 
America, Aetna (Fire), Great American, 
St. Paul and the Springfield Fire & 
Marine. 

Following are the country-wide net 
premiums written and losses paid in 1933 
for the majority of companies with wind- 
storm income in excess of $80,000: 


Windstorm-Tornado Figures 








Net Losses 
Company Premiums Paid 
I ili a ant in $862,208 $602,505 
os si dine ince eie 192,673 104,919 
Paee. BEOMLE cvccccccus 85,486 43,652 
Ree, COME occcccviece 123,638 66,686 
American Eagle ......... 101,111 50,723 
Amer. Equitable .... 172,533 136,907 
American, Newark ...... 944,730 489,603 
SS EES ee 167,469 114,334 
Bankers & Shippers...... 126,148 86,729 
DM. caceerswwerdadeae 164,374 80,331 
COON caucaniewsatinwns 185,385 111,243 
Commercial Union ....... 218,274 117,793 
Commonwealth .......... 116,464 45,341 
Connecticut ......... 227,14 130,480 
Continental ....... 1,100,281 570,930 
Pielty-P ROME 2c sccnccce 926,452 524,821 
Fid. & Guar, Fire 130,27 ¢ 67,749 
Kireman’s Fund ......... 350,461 179,585 
ire Association 305,812 165,176 
PAGO. od biedenes i ueaws 841,765 245,919 
PRI echelon a dye aie aes 152,017 104,111 
Re DD ecwetk~entemme 240,816 125,434 
Great American ......... 733,709 371,285 
PN veticviansseunenes 304,737 126,312 
Hartford eee 1,301,427 
Inter-Ocean Re. ........- 290,402 130,36¢ 
Baltimore-Amer. ........-. 85,567 45,734 
Rome @ EO. ociiccsnes 180,803 58,025 
EU: sé cate nee caeecuuee « 2,235,784 1,195,259 
is. Co. of N. A 744,627 362,731 
SS 3 8 384,735 238,859 
Michigan FF. & M.......00+ 79,492 33,434 
De eee 165,134 92,576 
National Liberty ........ 231,349 
MeatioGel Fite ince cc decne 905,243 
National Union ......... 300,495 
ee SEO eee ree 151,08¢ 
POOGE FIVER acccsinneaes 277,093 
ss f are 295,507 
eee, Bs B. vsnecees 187,974 
Northwestern National 305,49¢ 
COME cca casudweccesines 141,106 
OEE “kana GWikacee ox krnre 101,897 
POE, dv naiade.nere mene aeas 239,850 
POMRGYIVEMIA 2c cccccccens 227,050 
Phoenix, Hartford ....... 376,413 
Prov.-Washington 143,315 
SME: jascevseecacnveses 27 3,880 
ME ckriecvascds-onsaken 384,735 
ee ees 229,968 ve 
Sr eee 675,678 284,191 
a eee 689,242 397,727 
ee rere 373,985 125,237 
is ie Eee Awnuekceenedae 509,816 252,917 
Westchester .......ccccee 253,824 190,518 


\s regards underwriting riot and ex- 
plosion insurance the following compa- 
nies rank among the leaders: Insurance 
Co. of North America, Continental, 
Royal, Liverpool & London & Globe, 
\etna (Fire), Hartford Fire, Home, Fi- 
delity-Phenix and Queen. The net pre- 
miums written and losses paid for many 
of the principal companies follow: 


Riot and Explosion 


Net Losses 

Company Premiums Paid 
pe re ee $102,294 —$4,370 
errr rere 7,781 1,162 
American Eagle ......... 13,045 4,710 
pS errr rer 34,811 3,910 
errr 7,830 3,475 
ee eee 31,223 1,39¢ 
Ee eee 124,903 7,661 
OE errr ee 13,842 860 
Ce; ROPER, ons inccnwene 47,167 5,014 
rere 108,658 8,614 
NE diaish ha-thesa eich ews bobs 98,684 22,147 
Si | 2 a Sees 155,804 38,717 
= a See 112,754 6,093 
OS Se ere 34,210 11,898 
SS eee ae 53,970 8,024 
DO. DE . catasncaees 26,497 3,709 
SE cteeretunssandonne 80,656 4.347 
PGE cisteebincanenedens 112,754 6,093 
Fravelers Fire .cccsvecce 56,169 3,179 
PR eg cae ee as 11,706 3,869 
+ 2 2 & eee 9,470 891 
DD - ctcudh oes one eae 21,786 1,177 
Aomeeee, Bh. Jicwccessess 39,484 3,867 
Fidelity-Phenix .......... 83,724 7,411 
ae Oe. abv bdnsccnsees 33,562 4,575 
eae 18,520 4,063 
Fireman’s Fund ........+ 21,121 3,745 
aE SR 21,758 713 
National Union .......... 39,385 1,426 
EE EE ood cans hen ae 37,075 2,003 
Pees, CO. ciccavecs §1,742 2,313 
i BE ve ming Winn ardticm was 31,638 1,623 
IIE © i is kd dan 37,721 7,044 
Tn dsbiiebdinade en eee 57,682 1,385 

Numerous companies which several 


years ago led in the writing of aviation 
insurance have dropped from positions 
of leadership and today a larger number 


— ———=== 


of companies are engaged in this field 
although for the time being the ore. 
mium income is small and the loss ratio: 
high in proportion to income. In 193 
the Aetna (Fire) with net income ,; 
$42,7%6 led. Others who were active =. 
this branch of coverage are: Nationa 
Union, $29,081; St. Paul, $27,336; North 
British & Mercantile, $26,081, and th 
Hartford Fire, $25,921. Following are 
the returns for some of the companies 


Aircraft Figures 














Net Losses 

Company Premiums Pair 
SN Fe ectinehcaiaid oul cla alaus& ea $42,7¢ $1457 
Amer. Alliance .......... 2,012 4 
American Eagle ......... 1,197 TT 
Pe, ae 8,300 704 
Bankers & Shippers...... 8,892 10, 
EPR Sitar 1,222 = 
Pr rere 4,177 
a ne 7,207 5 
BSR ere 3,428 
Fidelity-Phenix .......... 4,170 = 
Fire Association .......... 725 7 
Fireman’s Fund ......... 5,160 1.39 
9 eee 3,620 
SE IIE id 6:e:/derdo owwrnin's 3,846 2,92 
Great American .......... 19,618 ( 
Ne Se re 4,265 7 

I ha Os i ots encom ace 25,921 2 
Ree ME ee Riko ec ax 16,321 
London Assur. ........... 4,693 
National, Hartford ..... ; 6,182 
National Union .......... 9,081 
9 2 Seer tT 26,374 
Northern Assur. .....0000 10,906 
Peer 8,049 
Newark Fire ......... 5,367 
PE WORE oanaedanan ccs 8,891 
Phoenix, Hartford 11,943 
SOE wiac40d-cevegn ne 11,618 
OS eee ener 16,321 
aS eer ee rr 3,154 01 
ae 2,214 1,97 
DE Ake nkecwave dears 27,336 25,9 
i a ee cccnewenesseas 8,461 7,315 
WeOtEMeMUr .ncacccs. 11,606 4,47 
eg eee 13,970 1,73 


Only a comparatively few fire compan- 
ies were active in hail underwriting last 
year as far as net retentions were con- 
cerned. Some did well while others wer 
not so fortunate. The Hartford Fire 
with net premiums of $395,656 was first 
with the Home of New York with pre- 
miums of $269,923 second and the Inter- 
Ocean Reinsurance third with $212,805 
Following are the premiums and loss fig- 
ures for about twenty stock companies 


Hail Figures 


Net 


Company Premiums 





ME: iacancte tbe eae eth ee $97,602 
Ramericem, Th. Je cacvcases 
Pear ee 

Connecticut ..... 

Fidelity- Phenix 

Great American ..... 

BeareSere Fave ccc ccsccnce 395,656 
EERE a eae 269,923 
Inter-Ocean Re. ......... 212,805 4S, 
Merchants, N. Y. ......+. 32,579 16,988 
National Union .......... 20,969 2,2 
NEY Scheie ht we we eae 21,400 4,241 
Phoenix, Hartford ....... 45,271 12,4 
Prov.-Washington ........ 24,247 11,400 
Ul EE, cca'eteecat are cm nenace 96,687 47,763 
Springfield ..... 104,441 38,33 
SE ORNS cv esaxveres 19,113 2,306 
WERENT Soda ce cnwesves 35,794 23,483 





N. Y. DEP’T ACCUSES PEARL 

Superintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick of New York is asking At- 
torney General John J. Bennett, Jr., to 
institute an action for a penalty against 
the United States branch of the Pearl 
Assurance for willful violation of Sec- 
tions 141, 14l-a and 141-b of the New 
York Insurance Law in_ underwriting 
three insurance policies and three bind- 
ers covering risks located in New York 
State. 


DEATH OF HELEN V. BAMENT 
Miss Helen V. 
Mrs. William N. 


widow of the late vice-president and gen- 


Jament, daughter ol 


Bament, who is the 


eral adjuster of the Home of New York, 
died recently at Orange Memorial Hos- 
pital, eleven days after her brother, 
Laurence M. Bament, passed away. Miss 
Bament was educated at East Orange 
High School and also took courses al 
Barnard College in New York. She was 
an accomplished pianist. 
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U\(PROVED By C ACID TEST} OF TIME//// 
sal The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 
= THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
n 193 AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
=< FIDELITY-PHENIX Fire INSURANCE COMPANY THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
Ive jy ERNEST STURM. Cheirmen of the Boords 
ationg First AMERICAN FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY BERNARD M. CULVER. President 
I orth 
of Eighty Maiden Lane, New York, N.Y. 
ale NEW YORK — CHICAGO — _ ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO — DALLAS — MONTREAL 
Loss 
Pai 
$14,372 
Hl Mean Increased Values! 
Wis 
is These charts graphically show the continued rise in costs and prices 
iit which means a proportionate increase in values. 
ie Wholesale Prices By Economic Classification 
259 150 - oe ee es " ae | a a | 
an py AW |Ms © 
| 2 PAT RIAL : 
ney 8 : . 3 
cot B s UFACTURED FINISHED PRODUCTS 2 
: Fir s. 
ae | JIFIMIA[MISIJIAIS/OINIOIJ IF ELLE broouers JIFIMIAIMI JI JIALS/O 
Inter 1933 1934) 1935 1934, 1953 
12805 28% INCREASE FROM FEB.1933 30% INCREASE FROM FEB. 1933 14% INCREASE FROM FEB.IS33 
SS hg- 
anies cosTs AND PRICES ial SPECIAL enous 
wT === == 
“es DT DE ~ 
pike Sat | 
sas | N N— 
sh FIMJA|M| JJ JIFIM[A|M|J|J|A|S|O|N|DIJ| J S[ SI. JI 
22 1933 | 1935 iss] [| —_—=sdS33 1934 
as 10 7, INCREASE FROM MARISS3 48% INCREASE FROM APR.ISSS 35 XZ INCREASE FROM MAR 1955 
se T 2 oe Oe me a ee =] pee a oe 2 ee Se = 
— | BUILDING-MATERIALS + UILDING OME-FU NISHING * 1 
‘. Bo ott BO a rr AND-—— j 
wl EFFECTS 
af Wok ~ nesese 
r, 
wee FIMIAIMIJIJIAIS/OIN(DIJ F JIFIMIAIM JIL JIAIS/OINIDI JF MAM LOINIDI. 
Pearl 19335 I 1933 ! 1933 U 
Sec- 25% INCREASE FROM FEB!S35 24%INCREASE FROM MAR.IS33 29% INCREASE FROM APR.I933 
Bee (Prices shown are U. S. Dept. of Commerce indexes translated into dollars per assumed units of quantity) 
ind- 
vork 
| Agents should carefully recheck values with their clients and make sure 
NT . . + 
oa that they are carrying adequate insurance to protect them in case of loss. 
the 
ya 
Chairman of the Boards. 
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New Jersey Fire 


Premiums and Losses | 


g are the net premiums re- 


ceived and net losses incurred on New 


iness by companies writing in 


The Home of New York 

1 the Firemen’s of Newark 
\merican of Newark 

Other leaders include the Insur- 


of North America, Hartford 
inental, Niagara, Liverpool & 
Globe, United States Fire and 
ce). The figures follow: 


ew Jersey Companies 


Net Losses 
Premiums Incurred 


. $787,180 $161,951 

ceeee 13,721 2,856 

56,760 15,901 

184,301 63,744 

ae s 842,600 183,844 

Ma MBs o cece ° 149,971 58,536 
SOM cece 139,589 46,801 
177,205 46,341 

200,945 59,357 

22,641 16,125 

eeesece 90.03 38,867 
174,9 54,712 

él 2 23,454 














I 3 7 
British-Am 19 1,840 
Buffalo 31 14,456 
( Psp Am 7,645 1,574 
( — i 16,847 6,933 
( ,644 295 
CAs. Metis Gas accceccece 95,852 17,370 
ROE ccncesteeeeeoraes 126,918 28,485 
( 1 60,980 
Co x 4,902 
Co 57 7 20,954 
( 7,557 42,005 
( 1 y 7 13,867 
Con necticut 127,978 32,214 
Continental 613,751 194,918 
County aia ad 12,461 6,313 
ee 2 ae 35,43 19,870 
Dixie ais kilo akin wk Bicah ahah ol 14,380 13,028 
Eagle, Star & B. D 90,622 33,812 
SS = aaa are 15,044 7,234 
i ie WEONR. oven aaa 8,102 1,362 
Employers Fire ......... 7,234 
Empire State 4,99¢ 
Eq. F. & M 6,442 
ON ROR ne 18, 6,399 
Farmers, Pa 19, 4,51 
OSS ee ee 32, 9,98 
Fidelity & Guaranty...... 95,002 41,231 
Fidelity-Phenix .......... 407,222 129,374 

’s Fund Cdn aete 3 82,25¢ 

ROCIO 2 ci ccvees 17,804 

t é 100,318 
klin-Nat’l ; , 31,001 
General Exch. Ins. Corp 141,964 
General of Seattle.. 1,39¢ 
Girard . 57,422 
Glet Fal 72,744 
Grain Dealer 13,449 
Granite State 1,728 
i Pe i cxeenneemae 169,030 
PE sc6dveeeeadaue 639 
Hanover 36,709 
Harmonia : , 6,496 
Hardware Dealers ) 9,512 
Hartford er ) 218,450 
Home F. & M. 7 le 39,54¢ 
Home of > s 1,173,535 429,586 
Homeland ... 8,508 3,988 
Homestead ..... ; ' 3,915 
Industrial Mut., Boston.. 894 
Imp. & Exp. 38,772 
Ins. Co f N 179,870 
33,845 

5.178 

572 





4,864 

2,224 

25,971 

0,367 

6,691 

Manhattan 15,004 

Maryland ),627 

Mechanics & 1T 19.388 
Merchants, N Y 6 

Merchants, Colo 5 

Merchants, 20,688 

Bercamtile ..cccccss g l 17,584 

Milwaukee M 37,460 18,397 

Mercury ...... 9,092 

Mich. F. & M 7 ,22¢ 

Minn. Mut + 13,031 

Millers Mut., Illinoi 7,491 

Millers Nat'l .. 19.858 

National, Conn 142,93¢ 























North British & Mercantile 


Insurance Company, 





(U. S. BRANCH) 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Ltd. 


Condition as of December 31, 1933 


ASSETS 


U.S. Government Bonds -~ - 
U. K. Government Bonds — - - 
State, County & Municipal Bonds - 
Railroad, Public Utility 
other Corporation Bonds’ - 


Stocks (9 


and 


Preferred or 


Guaranteed ) . - - 
Cash in Offices and Banks + - 
Interest accrued on Investments - 


Balances due from Agents, Brokers 
and other Insurance Companies 
in course of collection not over 


9 77 


$ 3,685,272.33 
363,000.00 
1,972,746.77 


5,115,308.62 
1,053,854.00 


955,086.71 
159,530.97 


90 daysdue_ - - - - 1,257,942.97 





$ 14,540.7 


42.37 








LIABILITIES 


Losses in process of adjustment - 
Unearned portion of premiums on 


policies in force - - 
Federal and State Taxes and 
sundry items - - 


. ° 

Contingency Reserve (None required 
because security values at actual market 
quotations December 3f, 1933 exceeded by 
$60,684.03 the values on the basis approved 
by the New York Insurance Department car- 
ried in Assets.) 


$ 921,049.96 
6,980,819.35 
459,685.93 


NIL 





$ 8,361,555.24 


$ 400,000.00 
5, 779, 187.13 


Statutory Deposit - 
* Net Surplus - 














* Surplus to Policyholders - 6,179, 187.13 
$ 14,540,742.37 
oN ES ——————————————————————————— = — — — —F® 


® vet surplus and surplus to policyholders would have been greater 


by $60,684.03 if investments had been carried at 
quotations as of December 31, 1933. 
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CALIFORNIA’S FINE REPORT 
The California of San_ Francisco, 2 


member of the Commercial Union group, 
closed 1933 with assets of $5,037,516, capi 
tal of $1,000,000 and net surp sus of sl, 
658,505, making a total surplus to pa 
icyholders of $2,658,505. Cash and gov- 
ernment, state and municipal bonds con- 
stitute 44% of the company’s assets com- 
puted on the basis of the New York In- 
surance Department values. Nearly $90; 
000 of other assets are invested in bonds 
also. The reserve for unearned premiums 
totals $1,593,979 and the contingency te- 
serve is $371,256. Gains were registered 
in 1933 in both underwriting and invest 
ments. 
INSTITUTE EXAMINATIONS 

The Insurance Institute of America, 
Inc., has issued its schedule of examina- 
tions for the current season and also its 
instructions to students. 
tests will be held on Wednesday an 
Thursday, April 11 and 12 for Part 1; 
on Friday, Monday, Tuesday ane 
Wednesday, April 13, 16, 17 and 18, for 
Parts 2 and 3. The inland marine ex- 
aminations will be held on Monday ané 
Tuesday, April 9 and 10, and the ocean 
marine examinations are scheduled for 
April 11 and 12. 


CHARLES L. WOODSIDE DEAD 

Charles L. Woodside, formerly secre- 
tary of the old North American Insur 
ance Co., and since then a broker asso 
ciated with Hinckley & Woods and 
Obrion, Russell & Co. of Boston, died 
on February 28 in the Malden Hospital 
He was 74 years of age and served with 
the North American from 1874 to I 
when the company discontinued business 
He is survived by his widow and a maf 
ried daughter. 


ROCHESTER AGENT HONORED 
Louis Hawes, executive secretary of 
the Underwriters Board of Rochestet, 
N. Y., has been elected president of the 
Rochester Council of Civic Clubs. 
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ncy re: | American & Foreign Insurance Company $1,500,000 $5,748,534 $1,480,218 $390,407 $3,877,909 
imet | DBtitish & Foreign Marine Ins. Co., Ltd., U.s. Branch 400,000* 2,742,908 783,511 140,665 1,818,732 
Capital Fire Insurance Company of California 600,000 1,260,273 159,931 153,879 946,463 
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In 1894, on one of my first trips 
through the state, I reached Mohawk, 
near Utica, N. Y., and inspected a gen- 
eral farm and village hardware risk, the 
proprietor of which had been in_ busi- 
ness many years. In those days this 
kind of generally carried a supply 
of gasoline in wooden barrels, generally 
leaky and generally in the cellar, dirty 
holes in those days. The gasoline was 
drawn by candle or kerosene oil light. 


store 


When I discovered these two barrels in 
the cellar (into which I had to descend 
through the usual trap door and stairs 


and into which openings the daily sweep- 
ings and rubbish were usually deposited 
or swept), I protested to the assured 
about the dangers involved, and, as was 
usual those days, asked him to place the 


gasoline barrel outside of building, on a 


grade from the building and not to the 
building, to prevent leakage of gas into 
cellar 

That was one of the things on which 


we had to report in our inspection re- 


ports. The present generation would be 
horrified if they could see the careless- 
ness with which gasoline was handled 
those days. It cost little, about $2 a 
barrel, as at the time I mention the type 
of gasoline power engine had not vet 
been invented, and gasoline was used 
principly in printshops, clothes cleaning, 
and in gasoline heating, cooking and 


lighting de vices. 

It was not unusual to see an ordinary 
water-pump attached to a barrel located 
in a cellar, the pump in the back of the 
store, the fluid dripping into an ordinary 


water sink Well, anyway, I reported 
the matter to our Utica agent, who saw 
the assured and tried to get him to do 
something, but was not successful. The 
assured said, the agent told me, that 


my criticism was silly, and that he knew 
more about gasoline than any “stranger” 
coming from “off,” the vernacular in 
those days for anything outside of the 
precincts of the village 
The risk was cancelled, but there has 
never been a fire there, and I saw it the 
other day, although at the time I thought 
it would burn right off 
x * x 
When and When Not to Accept a Risk 
This reminds me of the fact that in 
those times fully 75% or more of such 
stores and drug stores kept gasoline in 
the way, and that if we 
had been consistent we would have can- 
celled 75% of our business. We would 
have been safer, to be sure, but also we 
would have lost a great deal of business 
That same year I cancelled a lot of this 
business and thereby lost a lot, also 
many good agents, and while the higher 
executives and the loss department ap- 
plauded my action, our senior special 
agent (and in those days the senior spe- 


same careless 


cial agent was next in line for an ex- 
ecutive position at the home office) 
quietly called me aside and kindly told 
me that while it was fine to inspect so 


thoroughly, and that it was good work, 
and all that, still if we lost an agent 
through it, I would have to get another 
agent; also that if we kept on in “arith- 


metical progression,” soon we would 
have no agents or business, and that 
then we would be absolutely safe, but 
have no business 

T felt like asking him what he did if 
he found two barrels of gasoline in a 
cellar, but was too wise to do that, not 
to embarrass him. It was one of the 


episodes of the business that confront 
every young ficldman, if he is to become 


TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








producer and executive, instead of mere- 
ly an inspector. It is easy enough to 
criticize a risk, if that is all you have to 
do, but when the matter of production 
and building enters into the matter, and 
agency considerations, some home office 
men, who have never been producing 
fieldmen, shake their heads and _ think 
fieldmen have a lot of “idiosyncrasies.” 
\ny fool can pass a fireproof risk or a 
desirable risk, but it takes judgment and 
experience and a_ thorough practical 
knowledge both as a man and insurance 
man to pass business not so good, and 
know just how far to go to suit every- 
one and make money for one’s company. 
* 

A Defense of Old Rating Methods 

The senior special agent left me to 
draw my own conclusions after he had 
given me his little preachment. Also 
those were the days of judgment rates, 
not Government supervised schedule 
rates, and rates on stores were high and 
more adequate, and perhaps the high 
rates took care of the hazard. Perhaps 


we have swung too much towards sys- 
tematized machine made-rates, partly 
justifiable on the ground that all these 


hazards have now been guarded against, 
who know? J still believe that the judg- 
ment rates made by-the fieldmen before 
the days of rating schedules and bureaus 
were better rates for us, and expressed 
the average better than our present sys- 
tem. 

It is, of course, true that the so-called 


rating association and_ discrimination 
laws have forced the companies into 
much of the present “machine” rates 


(besides increasing the expense ratio). 
but it is also true that there is a lot of 


silliness about “discrimination.” What 
old-time underwriter would not prefer 
to give a better rate to a vood moral 
hazard risk than to some fly-by-night 


assured, even though the physical con- 
ditions are the same? As to classifying 
risks by “burning ratio.” there is in mv 
opinion a lot of flubdub connected with 
that. Who can establish a reliable burn- 
ing ratio, say of a dry goods store, when 
a fire mav originate on floors overhead 
in an entirely different kind of hazard, 
or say. in exposing building? T have 
devoted over forty vears of my life to 
this busines$ of ours, and have not yet 
received a satisfactory answer to these 
thoughts, and, moreover never will. T 
know theorists and professors have all 
these thines figured out, but they can’t 
fool me. Practical constructive men to 
eet results have to deal with humanity 
and facts as they are, and not as theor- 
ists would like to have humanity and 
tacts 


FIRE DEP’T BURNED OUT 

Firemen in Merchantville, N. J., who 
responded recently to an alarm found 
that their own quarters, a brick build- 
ing, were burning. Less than half an 
hour later the building and all but one 
truck it housed were charred and use- 
less, and the company and borough had 
suffered a loss estimated at over $40,000. 
The building was erected in 1926 at a 
cost of $15,000. The equipment destroyed 
consisted of a Mack ladder truck. a 
1.000 gallon Mack pumper, and a Mack 
combination hose wagon. Tn addition 
all of the rubber coats, boots. hats and 
approximately 2.500 feet of hose were 
lost. Other nearby towns have come to 
the aid by lending fire extinguishing 
equipment until new trucks and equip- 
ment are obtained. 
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HARTFORD MUNICIPAL LINES 

The plan of A. N. Premo, chairman 
of the insurance advisory committee of 
the board of contract and supply of Hart- 
ford, for a more equitable allotment of 
city insurance commissions among the 
agents of Hartford, was discussed by 
Mr. Premo at a conference last week. 
Present were T. W. Brown, president 
of the Hartford Board of Fire Under- 
writers; E. S. Cowles, Jr., secretary- 
treasurer; Harry Wylie, chairman of the 
executive committee, and William G. 
3erman. Mr. Premo’s plan is that all 
insurance agents in Hartford should 
share in the distribution of commissions 
on municipal insurance. Only fifty-seven 
of the 290 agents participated in distri- 
bution by the contract board last week, 
those participating being named by the 
presidents of the various boards. The 
Hartford Board is to hold a special meet- 
ing to consider the proposed changes. 

ANNIE L. VAN WINKLE DIES 

Miss Annie L. Van Winkle of Nutley, 
N. J., one of the most prominent per- 
sonalitics in that community for many 
vears, died recently at the age of 74 
vears. After a life spent in developing 
and building Nutley, organizing and en- 
couraging its financial and social institu- 
tions and holding public office, she re- 
tired more than four years ago when a 
stroke endangered her health. She was 
in real estate for vears and then added 
insurance to her line, then coal and !um- 
ber. 


FLORIDA FIRE RATE CHANGES 

Fire insurance rates changes for Palm 
Beach, West Palm Beach and_ other 
towns in Florida went into effect on Feb- 
ruary 19. All unprotected and country 
dwellings and outbuildings and contents 
thereof are subject to a 30% increase 
while risks under full protection are re- 
ceiving rate reductions ranging from 10% 
to 25%. Fire insurance men are pleased 
with the increase in rates obtained for 
unprotected risks. 


ARSON SUSPECT ENDS LIFE 

James G. Appling, who was scheduled 
to go on trial March 12 with James H 
Bolitho and Eugene Bisson on a charge 
[ commit 


of conspiracy to arson, was 
found dead last week at the rear of his 
home in Morristown, N. J. The three 


defendants were believed to be members 
of an alleged arson ring which had set 
six fires. 


TO ADDRESS FIELDMEN 

C. A. Gunderson, vice-president of the 
First Bancredit Corn., which has recent- 
lv opened an Eastern branch office in 
Newark, will be the guest speaker at the 
monthly dinner-meeting of the New Jer 
sey Field Club, which will be held at the 
Hotel Stacy-Trent in Trenton on Mon 
day, March 12. 
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Western Department 
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Pacific Department 
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PAY TRIBUTES TO J. L. CASE 

The New England Advisory Boa 
held a memorial meeting for the la 
James L. Case in Boston last week. 7 
presidents and secretaries of the var 
ous local agents’ state association part 
cipated and paid high tribute to the f 
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mer chairman who died a few weeks a | 


Messages from company executives ar 
others were read. E. J. Cole of I 
River, Mass., chairman of the execut 
cominittee of the National Association 
Insurance Agents, and C. W. Varney 


Rochester, N. H., framed a memor 
which was read and adopted by t 
board. 


NEW ENGLAND MEETING DATES 


The 1934 summer convention of t 
New England Associations of Insuran 
\gents will be held at Bretton Woot 
N. H., in the White Mountains on Ju 
10, 11 and 12. The get-together dinn 


ill be held on the first evening andt 
business sessions in the mornings ott 
following days. A= golf tournament 


scheduled for July 11, 


ner and entertainment 


ROSSIA 1933 STATEMENT 

The Rossia of America had at ! 
close of 1933 assets of $7,029,773, capt 
of $1,500,000 and net surplus of $1,322 
632. The unearned premium reset 
amounts to $2,523,555 and the secum 
depreciation reserve is now $7799 
Cash holdings amount to $570,057 a 
bonds are valued at $2,323,633. 


CHICAGO FIRE LOSSES OFF 


Fire losses in Chicago totaled $5/4 


90H in 1933, compared with $8412.651 " 
1932, a drop of more than 31% 


y 


followed by a dit § 


ens 


Losse: | 


to buildings in 1933 make a more faver | 


able comparison with 1932 than do 
losses on contents. 


INCORPORATED IN BALTIMORE 


The Henry Rose Co. of Baltimore lf 
been incorporated as an adjusting 1M) 


for insurance companies. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, 1, ee Pee es. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. EE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE ‘COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


CAPITAL 


$ 9,397,690.00 Organized 1855 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 
































JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A, CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Mr cto E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V. -Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Mer ge E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. EE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. —_ = ~ KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-P res. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. RMAN AMBOS, Marc te E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d eta T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d Vv. -Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres, ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPIT AL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
oes R. Cee, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice-Chairman 


H. S. LANDERS, President J, C, HEYER, Vice-President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice-President JOHN R, COONEY, Vice-President 
E.G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. E.R. HUNT, 3rd Vice-Pres’t S.K.McCLURE, 3d Vice-Pres. T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice-Pres. F.J. ROAN, 3rd Vice-Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 








$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board ' ' 
“: E LA NOTTER. 2d Vice Pres. ay AY SMITH, ord Vice Pres, FRANK J. ROAN, 3rd View ca 2 RHUNT: Sed Vice-Pres. 5. K. MCCLURE. Syd Vinten 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
t, Chi , Illinois 220 Bush Street, 
a NEROERE peg Dageas ethoon EASTERN DEPARTMENT Sen Francisco, Califerula 
M. SMITH, Vice-President W. W. & E. G, POTTER, 2nd Vice-Presidents 
- AMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place FRED W, SULLIVAN, Secretary 
SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CANADIAN N DEPARTMENT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice-President 
— BEN LEE BOYNTON, Res, Vice-President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers A. C. MEEKER, Secretary 
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THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford, Conn. 
THIS COMPANY PUBLISHES SEVERAL EDUCATIONAL 
FOLDERS. YOU MAY HAVE ANY OR ALL OF THE 
THREE LISTED BELOW, BY INDICATING YOUR CHOICE 
ON THE COUPON AND MAILING IT TO THE OFFICE OF 
THE COMPANY AT 30 TRINITY ST., HARTFORD, CONN 


| COINSURANCE CLAUSE A BRIEF, POPULAR 
EXPOSITION OF AN IMPORTANT FEATURE OF MANY 
INSURANCE CONTRACTS 


© RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION INSURANCE - 
WHAT IT IS. WHY IT 1S AND HOW IT WORKS, TOLD 
IN A CLEAR, CONCISE STYLE. 


O USE AND OCCUPANCY INSURANCE - 
A SHORT EXPLANATION OF THIS COMPLEX 
SUBJECT. 


CHECK THE ONES YOU WANT AND FILL OUT COUPON 


NAME 
TITLE 
ADDRESS 


city 
&. U. 


STATE 


Separation Voted 
For Excepted Cities 


E. U. A. WILL ACT ON JULY 1 





Association Approves Separation at 
Meeting Here; Aimed at Non- 
Board Competition 


3ecause organization stock fire insur- 
ance companies believe that the presence 
of non-board insurers in the same 
agencies with organization companies is 
detrimental to the interests of the latter, 
the Eastern Underwriters Association at 
its meeting in New York on Wednesday 
adopted the principle ot separation in ex- 
cepted cities in the East, to Decome cI- 
tective July 1. New York City will not 
be affected by this action. Wetails in 
connection with putting this new plan 
into operation have been lett with the 
executive committee. It is thought like- 
ly that similar steps may be taken soon 
in the Middle West where there are a 
tew excepted cities. 

Those excepted cities where separation 
will be made mandatory by the kb. U. A. 
include Boston, Philadeiphia, Philadelphia 
suburban territory, Baltimore, buttalo, 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny County and the 
District ot Columbia. As the competi- 
tive difficulties existing in these cities 
and territories are not causing trouble 
in New York City, the E. U. A. resolu- 
tion will not apply here. 

The principle of separation already ap- 
plies in so-called ordinary territory under 
the jurisdiction of the E. U. A. No new 
mixed agencies are sanctioned but agen- 
cies representing both association and 
non-association companies at the time 
the separation rule became effective 
some years ago have been allowed to re- 
tain the mixed representation. However, 
the E. U. A. companies pay a graded 
scale of commissions in such agencies 
whereas agents with association compa- 
nies only receive a flat 20% commission 
on all classes of business. 

No Mixed Agencies to Be Retained 

Under the resolution adopted Wednes- 
day and applying to excepted cities only 
mixed agencies will not be allowed to 
continue after July 1. By that time, or 
on whatever other date the executive 
may select, the mixed agencies in the 
cities listed will have to resign either 
their non-organization companies or the 


Eastern Underwriters Association com- 
panies. Companies belonging to the 
E. U. A. have found that other insurers, 


not bound by the self-imposed rules and 
regulations of the organization compa- 
nies, have entered agencies with E. U. A. 
companies and by paying higher com- 
missions and using other competitive 
methods are getting a good percentage 
of the best business. 

The E. U. A. now reaffirms the prin- 
ciple that co-operation and organization 
are essential to the welfare of the fire in- 
surance business and that wide-open 
competition leads gradually but surely 
to disaster. In accordance with the res- 
olution passed this week the mixed 
agencies in excepted cities will have to 
decide whether they wish to retain the 
facilities and services of the organization 
companies or whether they desire to 
maintain their connections with the com- 
panies which do not belong to the E. U. 
A. A strong battle will probably develop 
and it is not likely that separation will 
be achieved without numerous casualties 
on both sides. 


COMPANY COMMITTEE MEETS 

The joint committee of fire, marine 
and casualty company representatives, 
which was appointed last fall to con- 
sider the possibilities of removing unfair 
competitive practices in production and 
underwriting, held a meeting in New 
York City on Tuesday. This committee 
was formed following conferences held 
between company executives and mem- 
bers of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents with regard to the pro- 
posed N.R.A. code formulated by the 
agents at Chicago in October. 


Aetna (Fire) Expands 
Special Risk Dep’t 


JOHN E. DOWNEY IS MANAGER 


I. E. Crouch Appointed Chief Engineer 
and C. E. Kelsey Made Super- 
visor at Hartford 

Announcement is made this week by 
the Aetna (Fire) pertaining to the ex- 
pansion and enlargement of its special 
which operates for the 
subsidiaries, the World 
and the Piedmont Fire. 
John E. Downey has been made man- 
ager of the department, Irvin E. Crouch 
has been appointed chief engineer and 
Clifford E. Kelsey was made supervisor. 

Mr. Downey is a native of New Eng- 
land and was graduated from Dartmouth 
College in the class of 1907. He spent 
three years with the Factory Insurance 
Association as an inspector, and in 1910 
he joined the Underwriters Bureau of 
New England, where he remained for six 
years. in 1916 he left this position to 
become associated with the Continental 
of New York as a field engineer. He 
entered the employ of the Aetna in 1921 
as a member of the special risk depart- 
ment in the capacity of assistant super- 
intendent. In 1925 he was appointed de- 
partment superintendent. 

Mr. Crouch was graduated from Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass., and joined 
the Aetna in 1925 as assistant examiner 
in the southern department. He was 
transferred to the special risk depart- 
ment the next year. In 1929 he became 
inspector for the Eastern Underwriters 
Inspection Bureau for the Middle States 
division and a year later returned to the 
Aetna as engineer in the special risk de- 
partment. 

Clifford E. Kelsey entered the employ 
of the Aetna in 1915 as clerk in the mail 
department, was promoted to the posi- 
tions of map clerk and examiner for New 
York State. In 1925 he was made spe- 
cial agent for the state of New York 
and after two years in that field was re- 
called to the home office to be made ex- 
aminer in the special risk department. 


S. T. Perrin Nominated 
To Head Exchange Again 


The nominating committee of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange has 
proposed that the present officers be re- 
elected for a second term at the annual 
meeting to be held on next Wednesday, 
March 14. They are as follows: for 
president, Sydney T. Perrin of W. L. 
Perrin & Son; for vice-president, Joseph 
W. Russell, vice-president and New 
York manager of the Aetna (Fire); for 
secretary-treasurer, Harold M. Hess. 

For members of the executive commit- 
tee for three year terms the following 
have been nominated: A. R. Hanners, 
Commercial Union Assurance; Clarence 
McDaniel, McDaniel, Cloud & Maeser, 
and A. H. Witthohn, Federal. For mem- 
bers of the arbitration committee: H. H. 
Clutia, Northern of New York; R. R. 
Martin, Atlas Assurance, and C. E. 
Wickham, American of Newark. For 
members of the rates, rules and forms 
committee: C. D. Sheffe, London As- 
surance, and E. Stanley Jarvis, Crehore 
& Richardson, Inc. 


risk department, 
Aetna and its 
Fire & Marine 








ROSSIA ANNUAL MEETING 

Stockholders of the Rossia of America 
at their annual meeting in Hartford on 
Tuesday approved the recommendation 
of the directors that they be authorized 
to remove the stock of the company from 
listing on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. If the stock is removed it will 
probably be traded in over-the-counter 
markets. 


JOSEPH KASAS LOSES FATHER 

Joseph Kasas, popular special agent in 
New Jersey for the National Union Fire 
of Pittsburgh, has suffered the loss of 
his father, Louis Kasas, who died at his 
home in Newark on Tuesday of this 
week. 





ee ite. ~ 
Louisville Convention 
Program Is Complete; 
CODE TO HEAD DISCUSSIONs 
Numerous Other Important Subject, 


Also Listed on Agenda for 
Local Agents’ Meeting 





Arrangements Sox the mid-year meet. 
ing of the National Association of In. 
surance Agents at the Brown Hotel jy 
Louisville, Ky., on March 20-23 are being 
completed. Reservations are being re. 
ceived steadily and it is expected that 
large number of agents will be present 
in addition to the state officers and na. 
tional councillors. 

Greetings will be extended at the get- 
together dinner on ‘Tuesday evening, 
March 20, by Mayor Norville Miller of 
Louisville and Insurance Commissioner 

B. Senff of Kentucky. The first ges. 
sion of the national councillors will be 
held Tuesday morning and the state of- 
ficers will meet at the same time in an- 
other room of the hotel. A_ joint 
luncheon conference will be held after 
which the two groups will resume their 
deliberations. 

Following is the 

Monday, March 19, 10:00 a.m. —Meeting of 
the national executive committee, continuing 
through the day and evening. 

Tuesday, March 20 


tentative program: 


10:00 a.m.—Meeting of the national couneil, 
Derby Room. 

10:00 a.m.—Meeting of state officers, North 
Lounge. 


1:00) p.m.—Joint Luncheon, national coun. 
cillors and state officers. : 
2:00 p.m.—Continuation of 


meeting. 


national council 


2.00 p.m.—Continuation of state officers’ meet- 
ing. 

4:00 p.m.—Meeting of national executive 
committee, Parlors A-B-C. 

7:00 p.m.—Get-Together Dinner, Crystal 


Ballroom; President Allan I. Wolff presiding. 

Welcome greetings: 

From the City ot Louisville, 
Mayor. 

krom the Kentucky Insurance 
G. B. Senff, Commissioner, 

From the Kentucky Association of Insurance 
Agents; Joseph H. Gausepohl, president. 

From the Louisville Board of Fire Under- 
writers, Cornelius E. Swope, Jr., president. 

Response to welcome greetings: Kenneth H 
Bair, member national executive committee. 

Address in honor of the celebration of the 
eightieth anniversary of the Louisville Board 
of Fire Underwriters—by Charles L. Gandy, 
Birmingham, Ala., immediate past president of 
the National Association and member of the 
executive committee. 

Wednesday—Thursday, March 21-22 

Convening hours, 10:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. 
—Wednesday; 10:00 a.m. Thursday. All Ses- 
sions, Roof Garden. 

On Wednesday the order will be: 

Invocation—Rev. Dr. Charles W. Welch, pas- 
tor, Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, Louis- 
ville. 

Report of the administration—presented by 
Allan I. Wolff, president. 

The remaining time of the 
open for reports and discussions 

Reports: 

1. Membership committee. 

2. Special committee on workmen’s compet- 
sation. 

3. National councillors’ meeting. 

4. State officers’ meeting. 

Discussions: ete 

5. The code of fair competition for insurance 
producers. 

Branch offices. . : 

7. Commodity Credit Corporation—cotton i 
surance. 

8. Home Owners’ 
tions with agents. 

9. Workmen's 
part: 

(a) Safety work in plants. 

(b) Securing adequate rates. 

10. Non-admitted companies. 

11. Vacant—obsolete buildings- 
Moral Hazard. 

12. Increased Coverage for 
y to Gauge it. 

13. Meeting Assessment Competition. 

14. Agency Advertising—Sales Promotion. 

Special Feature Wednesday evening, 8:30 p.m 
Smoker for members only. 


NEWARK ASS’N LUNCHEON 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
road Street Association of Newark will 
be celebrated to-dav with a luncheon 10 
be held in the large ballroom of the 
Robert Treat Hotel, Newark. Governor 
A. Harry Moore will be one of the prin- 
cipal speakers. The affair will be attend- 
ed by numerous prominent fire insurance 
officials of Newark, including ss Bas- 
sett, president of the Firemen’s; ¢ Wes- 
ton Bailey, president, and Frederick 
Hoadley, secretary of the American 0 
Newark. Mr. Hoadley is vice-president 
of the association. 


Norville Miller, 


Department, 


sessions will be 
as follows: 


Loan Corporation—tela- 


Compensation—the agents’ 


Physical and 


Increased Values 
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Charles 8. Conklin Now 
Pearl’s U. S. Manager 


WELL KNOWN AS EXECUTIVE 





Vice-President of Northern of 
a“ York Has Fine Reputation 
in Fire Circles 


Charles S. Conklin, who has been ap- 
pointed United States manager of the 
Pearl of London, 1S an Insurance man 
of ability and wide acquaintance in New 
York. Educated in public schools of 
Hackensack, N. J., he joined an insur- 


ance company in New York and when 
the Assurance Co. of America was or- 





CHARLES S. CONKLIN 


ganized in 1897 he joined its forces as 
a policy writer. He advanced steadily to 
the vice-presidency. 

About twenty years ago he was instru- 
mental in forming an alliance between 
the general agency of E. E. Hall & Co., 
which represented the Colonial, and a 
joint underwriting office resulted. About 
fifteen years ago Henry W. Brown & 
Co. also became joint underwriters with 
the Assurance Co. of America and E. E. 
Hall & Co. Henry W. Brown & Co. 
had the Century, the British General and 
the Liberty Bell. In December, 1926, the 
Assurance Co. of America was merged 
with the Northern of New York and Mr. 
Conklin became vice-president of the 
Northern. Meantime the Commercial 
Union bought the British General and 
the Century went on its own. 

Non-Affiliated Connections 
_ Mr. Conklin’s reputation on the street 
is high and there is no doubt that his 
character and reputation will be reflected 
in the future management of the Pearl. 
While Mr. Conklin’s connections have al- 
ways been along non-affiliated lines and 
probably will continue that way, he has 
numerous friends among the executives 
of the Eastern Underwriters Association. 

Among some of the agents appointed 
by the Pearl are: 

W. H. Markham & Co., St. Louis; 
John C. Paige & Co., Boston; Earls, 
Blaine, Cincinnati; Moore, Lyman & 
Hubbard, Chicago; Edward Brown & 
Son, San Francisco; Clarence J. Daly, 
Denver; Leon, Irwin & Co. New Or- 
leans; Maury Donnelly & Parr, Balti- 
more, 

_ The United States branch of the Pearl 
Mm its annual statement for 1933 shows 
admitted assets of $7,695,959, statutory 
deposit of $200,000 and net surplus of 
$2,247818, making a total surplus to pol- 
ltyholders of $2,447,818. The unearned 
Premium reserve is now $3,922,700 as 
Compared with $1,290,155 a year ago, 
showing a large growth in premium in- 
come. The loss reserve amounts to 
$527,264. Of the assets $5,525,268 con- 
‘ists of bonds and $654,909 of cash. 
Bonds and stocks are valued as required 

y the commissioners’ formula and the 

Company has a contingency reserve of 


Y ’ 





Hearing on Jersey 
Qualification Bills 


COMPANIES OPPOSE PASSAGE 





Agents Turn Out in Good Number to 
Urge Adoption of Measures; Fate 
Still in Doubt 
Supporters and opponents of the 
agents’ and brokers’ qualification bills in- 
troduced in the New Jersey legislature 
by the New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers appeared at a hearing on the 
measures by the Assembly committee on 
insurance held Monday afternoon at 
Trenton. In addition to these two. bills 
two companion measures, one providing 
for licensing of agents of New Jersey 
companies and the other strengthening 
the law on authorized insurance, were 
also debated. The local agents believe 
that these bills may be reported out of 

committee this week. 

William G. Hurtzig of Morristown, 
president of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion, acted as chairman of the delega- 
tion representing the advocates of the 
bills while Ralph E. Lum represented the 
chief opponents. There was not time 
for everyone present in favor of the bills 
to speak, but the following were among 
those who expressed their views: Fred- 
erick Hickmann, Atlantic City; Walter 
Schaefer, Newark; Harry Rothberg, 
Plainfield; William M. Dickinson, Tren- 
ton; O. W. Acton, Salem; Julius Klein, 
Newark; Edward Heckel, the Travelers; 
Edward Schmults, Ridgewood; Alan V. 
Livingston, Englewood, and _ Sidney 
Howell, Morristown. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, As- 
semblyman Fort of Essex, sponsor of the 
bills and chairman of the committee, de- 
clared all present could submit additional 
information or amendments during the 
week. 

Opposition Gives Views 


Mr. Lum contended the companies 
could be counted upon to take only quali- 
fied agents and to train them properly 
because it was in their interest to do so. 
He admitted they made mistakes on 
agents, but held the average knew their 
business. The bills would restwct the 
number of agents, he held, and “create 
and perpetuate a monopoly on the busi- 
ness for a comparatively small group.” 

A weak point of the bills, Mr. Lum 
argued, was that no standards or quali- 
fications were set for the applicant, and 
the banking commissioner or his deputies 
or any one they might designate could 
give the examination. 

Mr. Lum objected to a provision elimi- 
nating agents for life insurance compa- 
nies from the bill, contending that 
greater responsibility rested upon them 
because the policies were not prescribed 
by law as are fire policies. If life in- 
surance agents do not need examinations, 
he said, then no others do either. 

There was a clash when Frederick 
Hoadley, secretary of the American 
Insurance Co., reminded Mr. Fort that 
he was an insurance man, that two other 
members of the committee were also, 
and that another insurance man, Assem- 
blyman Preiser of Essex, introduced the 
bills. 

Mr. Fort retorted that the bills were 
ready for passage last week and the 
votes were promised but that he had 
granted the hearing out of a desire to 
be fair. Other opponents of the bills 
disavowed any connection with the sug- 
gestion of interest by the committee in 
the bills. 

Supporters of the program based their 
plea on the need for specialized serv- 
ice in following insurance after its issu- 
ance and thereby rendering a service. 
They held the average agent was not 
qualified for his work and they were 
desirous of raising the standards of in- 
surance selling. 

Companies represented by Mr. Lum in 
opposition were: American, Bankers’ 
Indemnity, Pavonia Fire, Camden Fire, 
Sussex Fire, Standard Firé, National Fire 
& Marine, Commercial Casualty, Fire- 
men’s of Newark. 


Instalment Sales Clarified In 
Bulletin By Marine Committee 


Additional clarification of the applica- 
tion to instalment sales of inland marine 
policies jn conformity with the nation- 
wide definition and interpretation of ma- 
rine underwriting powers is contained in 
this 
week by the joint committee on inter- 
pretation and complaint. 

The subject of the bulletin is “Instal- 
ment Sales (E 2 (q))” and the joint com- 
mittee’s interpretation follows: 

“1. An inland marine or marine pol- 
icy may be issued to cover both the in- 
terest of the seller and the purchaser 
provided such policy covers in transit 
and docs not continue after the interest 
of the seller or lessor has ceased. 


an interpretative bulletin sent out 


“2. A marine or inland marine form 
of policy may be issued to cover instal- 
ment sales whether sold under a condi- 
tional contract of sale, partial payment 
contract, instalment sales contract or a 
chattel mortgage, provided the policy 
covers while in transit and the assured 
conducts a bona fide business of selling 
merchandise on the deferred instalment 
payment plan and provided that the in- 
surance in question covers such a sale 


Illingworth State Agent 
For Aetna (Fire) in Pa. 


The appointment of former Special 
Agent S. B. Illingworth as state agent 
for north central Pennsylvania with 


headquarters at 701 Deposit & Savings 
Bank Building, Wilkes-Barre, was an- 
nounced this week by the Aetna (Fire) 
and its subsidiary, the World Fire & 
Marine. 

State Agent Illingworth joined the 
Aetna home office force in 1916 as a 
clerk in the mail department, soon there- 
after being promoted to the position of 
assistant examiner in the Canadian de- 
partment. In 1925 he was appointed spe- 
cial agent for central Pennsylvania in 
association with State Agent A. S. Pof- 
fenberger. As special agent he has, for 
the past several years, been in direct 
charge of the northern section of the 
central field. He is a native of Massa- 
chusetts. 





New York City Pond 
Will Meet March 22 


The New York City Pond of the Blue 
Goose will hold a dinner-meeting at the 
Newark Athletic Club in Newark on the 
evening of Thursday, March 22. Most 
Loyal Grand Gander L. H. Bridges will 
be the guest of honor and _ principal 
speaker. Other interesting features will 
be presented including an exhibition of 
snakes by Professor Richard W. Thorne 
of Newark. 


and the transaction is not a loan or 
money. 

“3. Certificates issued under such poli- 
cies must contain the provision that same 
are automatically terminated when the 
interest of the seller or lessor ceases.” 

This 1s the fourth bulletin issued by 
the joint committee which deals with in- 
stalment sales, the others being Nos. 14, 
15 and 17. 

Specific information on insuring auto- 
mative vehicles is contained in interpre- 
tative bulletin No. 21, in which the com- 
mittee says: 

“The following automotive vehicles 
may not be insured under a marine or 
inland marine form of policy: Vehicles 
capable of moving over highways under 
their own power; ambulances, armored 
cars, auto homes, fire department motor 
apparatus, hearses, dock and _ railway 
construction trucks, motorcycles, police 


patrol wagons, salvage corps motor ap- 
paratus, trailers and semi-trailers, tar 
spreaders, snow plows constructed ex- 


clusively for street use, street sweepers 
and flushers, motor trucks equipped to 
transport ready mixed concrete and 
trailers, except caterpillar type, when 
used as such.” 


| New Jersey Dep’t On 
| Agency Examinations 

With reference to the investigation 
now being conducted by the New Jer- 
sey Insurance Department into the 
practices of fire companies in that 
state and the alleged payment of ex- 
cess commissions to certain classes of 
producers, W. J. Snediker, chief of 
the License Division of the State of 
New Jersey Department of Banking 
and Insurance, informs The Eastern 
Underwriter as follows: 

“For several months past this De- 
| partment has required all new agency 
appointees to present themselves for a 
personal examination for the purpose 
of determining their suitability to be | 
licensed as agent, in accordance with | 
the provisions of the Act, and as a 
result of such personal interviews we 
have had occasion to go into certain 
agencies for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the manner in which the compan- 
ies represented by the agent are con- 
ducting their business in this state.” 








Chase Bank President 
Great American Director 
H. Donald Campbell, president of the 
Chase National Bank, of New York, was 
on Wednesday elected a director of each 
of the following: Great American, 
American Alliance, Rochester American, 
Great American Indemnity to fill the 
vacancy created by the death of Albert 
H. Stursberg. 


Royal-Liverpool Revue on April 13 
To Have Greater Variety Than Ever 


The entertainment committee of the 
Royal-Liverpool Groups has a consider- 
ably more ambitious plan outlined this 
vear for their annual entertainment and 
dance than in the past. The result will 
be a larger cast and greater variety in 
the show itself, which will be held at the 
Hotel Lismore, New York, on Friday 
evening, April 13. 

The opening scene will be laid in Hol- 
land—something worked out by Alfred 
Doyle, well known professional director, 
who will again coach the production. 
This will be followed by scenes from Rio 
Rita, Maytime, and Honeymoon Hotel, 
each of these running from twelve to 
twenty minutes. In between will be 
specialty numbers, in which from two to 











eight persons will take part. The big 
scenes will be supported by a mixed 
chorus of seventy-five, and three danc- 
ing groups of twelve girls each. 

\ partial list of principals who have 
agreed to take parts includes former end 


men and soloists: Charles McDermott, 
George Thomas, Moe Nelson, Connie 
O'Shea, Lambert Tournier, Thomas 
Dooney, and the Masqueraders Quar- 
tette, composed of Charles Watson, first 
tenor, L. C. Wilsey, second tenor, George 


Taggart, first bass, and James Milligan, 
bass. J. R. McDonough will 
again act as rehearsal pianist. 

The remainder of the principals will 
be cast this week and their names an- 
nounced shortly. 
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To Decide Future of 
London Salvage Corps. 

QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED 

Fire Offices Cumenittes May Favor 


Closer Working With Fire Bri- 
gades of London 





Following the sentence of four years’ 
penal servitude passed at the Old Bailey 
on Captain Brynmor E. Miles, chief of- 
ficer of the London Salvage Corps, the 
British Fire Offices Committee, which 
controls the corps for the insurance of- 
fices, is to be called together to discuss 
the future of the corps. The commit- 
tee will have five questions to consider: 

1. Should the corps continue to be 
carried on much as it is now, with a 
new chief officer and closer co-operation 
with the London County Council Fire 
Brigade ? 

2. If so, who is to be appointed in 
place of Captain Miles? 

3. Should the corps be drastically re- 
organized but still carried on under the 
control of the Fire Offices Committee ? 

4. Should the corps be handed over to 
control of the London County Council, 
which would make it a force supple- 
mentary to the Fire Brigade but still 
having as its duty the saving of prop- 
erty, leaving the fire-fighting to the 
srigade ? 

5. Should the corps be disbanded al- 
together. 

Before the corps could be transferred 
to the London County Council the fire 
insurance companies and the Council 
would have to thrash out the question 
of finance. The vital issue in such a 

* change would be—what proportion of the 
maintenance cost would be borne by the 
offices and what by the ratepayers ? 

There is little lkelihood of the dis- 
bandment of the corps. This has been 
made clear by Herbert Lewis, chairman 
of the Fire Offices Committee and also 
of the Commercial Union Assurance, in 
a recent public statement. 

W. J. Morton, chairman of the Lon- 
don Fire Brigade Committee, has evolved 
a plan for the closer linking up of the 
fire brigades of Greater London with 
headquarters in Central London. There 
is likely to be support for the suggestion 
that the whole of London’s fire-fighting 
and salvage work should be carried out 
under this centralized control. 

More than a hundred applications have 
been received for the position of chief 
officer in succession to Capt. Miles, al- 
though the vacancy has not been adver- 
tised. Most of the applications are from 
officers of the Army and Navy, many 
of them of high rank in the Services. 
These names, and others which may be 
brought forward, will be considered by 
the committee. 

At present the secretary of the Sal- 
vage Corps, G. H. Whiteman, is acting 
as chief officer, and it is probable that 
the question of what position he shall 
hold in future will be discussed at the 
committee meeting. At the moment the 
committee has no particular man in view 
for the post. In the meantime the nor- 
mal work of the Salvage Corps is being 
carried on. 


S. T. BEALE PROUD OF WALLET 

Immediately after the Baltimore con- 
flagration of February 7, 1904, the Fire- 
man’s of Baltimore reinsured all of its 
liability outside the fire zone in the 
Fireman’s Fund. A few days later the 
late A. K. Simpson, then assistant man- 
ager of the Fireman’s Fund, visited Bal- 
timore and in conversation with Samuel 
T. Beale of the Riall-Jackson Agency, 
who was at that time an employe of the 
Fireman’s, the latter remarked, “We may 
recover, but we will never look the same.” 

A few days later Mr. Beale received 
a handsome wallet from Mr. Simpson 
with the above noted inscription and the 
date. Mr. Beale still has the wallet and 
exhibits it on state occasions such as the 
thirtieth anniversary dinner of the Bal- 
timore Insurance Society held recently 
at the Hotel Belvedere. 
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ADJUSTMENT BUREAU CHANGE; 

Rearrangement in Oklahoma Wij R 

duce Transportation Expenses , 
and Increase Efficiency 

Elmer L. Hoyle, state manager of th, 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bure, 
Inc., Southwestern Department, at Okla. 
homa City, Okla., announces a NeW set. 
up in the operation of the bureay 
Oklahoma. This rearrangement will mo. 
terially reduce transportation time ani 
expense, which, naturally, will reflect jy 
the cost of adjustments. The Bure, 
maintains two recording offices in Okla. 
homa, to wit, the Oklahoma State Offic: 
in the Mercantile Building, Oklahom, 
City, and the other office at 202 Philead, 
Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

In order to reduce the cost of trans. 
portation in a wide area, adjusters hay 
been taken from the Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa offices and made resident adjuster: 
ar the following locations: Clinton 
George W. Jordon, Security National 
Building; Durant, Don L. Martin, 302 X 
Fifth Street; Lawton, E. A. Thompson 
914 “C” Street; McAlester, Ray p 
Beggs, 550 E. Peoria Street. ‘ 

The Bureau has materially reduce 
fixed expenses in Oklahoma, and wih 
the appointment of the above adjusters 
at the new locations, it is expected tha 
a considerable saving will be effected in 
transportation charges. All closing papers 
for all offices except Tulsa and For 
Smith, Ark., will be forwarded to th 
representatives of the companies through 
the Oklahoma City office, where all sta- 
tistical information will be available. 


North Carolina Ass’n 
Forms Contact Committee 


The North Carolina Association of In- 
surance Agents has requested all of their 
local exchanges to insert the following 
amendment in their by-laws: “The presi- 
dent, secretary and one other member 
appointed by the president at the incep- 
tion of each administration shall serve 
as a contact committee to be available 
at all times to the company representa- 
tives to discuss and adjust all matters of 
common interest. It shall be the duty of 
this committee to co-operate in matters 
of agency management and underwriting 
practices to the end that conditions in 
this city may be kept sound, solvent and 
profitable to the community.” 

With the previous appointment of con- 
ference committees from both the agents 
and spec’al agents’ organizations John D 
Saint believes this final medium of local 
conference will solve amicably situations 
which may hereafter arise. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE PARTY 

Plans are under way by the employes 
of the American of Newark to hold a 
St. Patrick’s Bridge Party on Saturday, 
March 17, in the large auditorium of th 
American building. There will be a large 
number of prizes and refreshments. Th 
proceeds will be devoted to the Christ- 
mas Fund of the employes of the Amen- 
can of Newark and the Bankers Indem- 
nity, which is used to distribute food and 
clothing around the Christmas holidays 
to the poor of Newark. 


mous coroner, who held that position 
from 1901 to 1931, left £22,642. Dr. Wal- 
do became well known through the fité 
inquests at which he presided and as 4 
result of which numerous cases of arson 
were revealed. It was at one of these 


inquests that suspicion first fell on Leo | 


pold Harris, head of the notorious arson 
gang convicted last year, and as a ff 
sult of the investigation then started the 
biggest arson ring in the history of Brit 
ish insurance was broken up. 

DEATH OF CHARLES LEARY 

Charles Leary, former town clerk 0! 
Ossining, N. Y., and a veteran fire i 
surance agent, died at his home thet 
recently. He was 63 years of age. Bf 
was in the real estate and insurance bus 
ness until 1914, when he became tow 
clerk. 
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Approach Of Spring Signal For 
Agents to Sell Windstorm Lines 


Don’t Let the Next Windstorm Leave Your Customers Sadder 
But Wiser, Say the Boston and Old 


Colony Companies 


Today no agent can afford to over- 
look any opportunity that will increase 
his premium income, increase his custom- 
ers’ respect for his insurance judgment, 
or make his office more favorably known 
to the insurance buying public in his 
community, say the Boston and Old Col- 
ony companies in their publication, The 
\ccelerator. 

Local agents operating in states fre- 
quently visited by tornadoes know from 
experience that windstorm insurance is 
next month’s opportunity. In the so- 
called immune states far too many agents 
are apt to view the suggestion with skep- 
ticism. With this thought in mind let 
us put the whole proposition under the 
class of critical observation and try to 
find out first if windstorm insurance can 
be sold in so-called immune states, why 
it should be pushed, how it can and 
should be sold and what month is the 
best time to sell it. 

First of all, the day is past when wind- 
storm insurance may be regarded as a 
practical coverage for only some dozen 
states. The history of windstorms dur- 
ing the past few years has proved con- 
clusively that there is no section of the 
country which has not been visited by 
heavy winds which destroy life and prop- 
erty, and there is no season of the year 


that is exempt from such storms. We 
offer as evidence a telegram from the 
United States Weather Bureau, Wash- 


ington, D. C.: “Weather Bureau records 
show no state entirely immune from de- 
structive windstorms of one character or 
another though some states have more 
than others.” 


No State Is Exempt 

This statement exempts no state in the 
Union. Actual loss figures are made up 
from reported losses. Such figures do 
not tell the whole story. Furthermore, 
because your locality has not been vis- 
ited does not mean that it never will be. 
There is no way of judging the future 
by the past because of the uncertainties 
ot nature. Therefore there is a definite 
need for windstorm insurance in your 
locality. 

There are many reasons for and ad- 
vantages in making a drive for windstorm 
insurance next month. The first is that 
no agent has the right to decide arbi- 
trarily whether or not his customers need 
windstorm insurance. No agent can af- 
ford to ignore the coverage until he has 
at least told every property owner on his 
books about windstorm insurance and 
given him the opportunity of buying it. 
By doing this the agent relieves himself 
of the responsibility of an uninsured loss 
and places the blame where it belongs 
on the shoulders of the prospect. 

Another important reason is the oppor- 
tunity offered by the general slowness of 
business. It will pay you to use the time 
on your hands to call on old customers 
and prospects and endeavor to sell them 
Windstorm insurance. You may not sell 
a policy at every call, nor at every other 
call, but you will demonstrate your alert- 
ness and service, kill competition and 
perhaps sell some other form of insur- 
ance, Thus windstorm insurance gives 
you a mighty good excuse to call on a 
number of people and show them how a 
loss which may be exceedingly large can 
be offset at a cost so small that no 
Property owner can afford to be without 
4 policy. Some agents seem timid about 
Soliciting windstorm insurance. They fear 
that their old customers may object on 
the grounds that they already have 
enough insurance. Such agents lack the 
courage which is the cornerstone of 
agency Strength, 

Selling Windstorm Insurance 
Let us now turn to how windstorm in- 


surance can be sold in the areas less fre- 
quently visited by destructive winds. 
People buy most readily insurance 
against those losses which they believe 
most likely to occur. They forget when 
deciding the merits of one type of policy 
over another the dollar and cent value of 
the loss because the probability of loss 
seems more remote. Your job is to make 
your prospect realize that costly wind- 
storm losses are not remote and that 
when they occur the amount of the loss 
may wipe out all his savings. To prop- 
erly present your story be thoroughly 
familiar with the policy. Study the pol- 
icy carefully. Get a clear conception of 
its provisions so that you can refer to 
any point and answer any questions with 
confidence. Next, it is almost impossible 
for any agent to sell windstorm insurance 
to a prospect unless he is sold so thor- 
oughly on the need of the coverage that 
he carries it himself. The reasons that 
made him buy the insurance are the ex- 
act reasons that will change a prospect 
into a full-fledged customer. 

Your prospect list for windstorm in- 
surance will be easy to make up—include 
every property owner on your books. 
After you have made up your list study 
each prospect and decide how much in- 
surance he should carry and figure the 


cost. The next step is to write a letter 
which will prepare prospects for your 
call. The following letter, in which is 


enclosed our folder “Wind has its play- 
ful moments, but ,” is suggested: 


Sample Letter to Prospect 


“Dear Mr. 

“T have just finished checking over the 
insurance you place with us and discov- 
ered that you are not carrying windstorm 
insurance. 

“Tt is true that destructive windstorms 
have been infrequent visitors in this sec- 
tion, but that does not mean that such 
a storm will not sweep through (name of 
town) in the near future. The Weather 
Bureau at Washington says that no sec- 
tion of the United States is immune from 
windstorms which extract their toll of 
life and property. It is not safe to judge 
the future from the past. 

“That being the case, I feel it is my 
duty to suggest that you carry windstorm 
insurance in the amount of $ The 
cost for three years is exceedingly low 
s——_. ; 

“T plan to call on you tomorrow (state 
the time) and give you more facts which 
I feel sure you should have. Meanwhile 
read the enclosed folder, ‘Wind has its 
playful moments, but F 

“Sincerely, 

As the letter mentions a definite time 
of arrival, it is plain that only as many 
letters are to be mailed each day as you 
can follow up the next day. And have 
your letters typed well in advance as 
this will force you to make a definit« 
number of calls each day. By disciplin 
ing yourself in this way you guarante¢ 
the success of your drive for windstorm 
insurance. By forcing yourself to mak« 
a definite number of calls day after day 
you not only will have a better under- 
standing of windstorm insurance but vou 
will be able to meet and answer objec- 
tions more fluently and convincingly. 

Give your prospects all the facts. 
fresh their memories as to the destruc- 
tive windstorms which may have visited 


Re 


vour community. Tell them what th« 
Weather Bureau at Washington says 
about so-called immune zones Look 


through the files of vour local newspapet 
and get photographs and clippings. If 
there have been none, prove that there 
might be by telling them about severe 
storms that have visited sections thought 
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F. D. LAYTON, President 
Statement December 31, 1933, to 
Admitted Assets 


Capital Stock 
Reserve for 
Reserve for 
Reserve for 
Reserve for 
Reserve for 
Reserve for 


Unearned Premiums 
Losses 

Taxes and Other Expenses 
Dividends 

Contingencies (Special) 
Contingencies (General) 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


LIABILITIES 


Net Surplus (Based on December 31, 1933, Market Prices) 


Surplus Available for Protection of Policyholders 


S. T. MAXWELL, Vice-President 
New York Insurance Department 
$39,924,452.58 


$ 5,000,000.00 
14,302,959.18 
1,984,950.21 
1,049,490.04 
250,000.00 
3,769,288.38 
1,700,000.00 
11,867,764.77 





$39,924,452.58 
$16,867,764.77 








Eagle Fire Insurance 
Franklin W. Fort 





Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(Denmark) 
Company (NewJersey) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 








YORKSHIRE GROUP FIGURES 


Three Fire Companies and One Casualty 
Company Show Good Reports 
For 1933 Business 
statements of the 
branch of the Yorkshire 
affiliates and one casualty run- 


United 
its 


annual 


The 
States and 
two fire 
ning mate, show the companies to be in 
good condition \ll stocks and bonds 
are carried on the basis approved by the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners and each company has set up 
a contingency reserve to equal the dif- 
ference between market and convention 
values as of December 31 

The Yorkshire shows total 
$3,700,132, including bonds and stocks of 
$3,047,079, cash of $284,059 and agents’ 
balances not over 90 days due of $303,785. 
include for unpaid 
claims. $208,285; for unearned premiums, 
$1,858,767 and a contingency reserve of 
$200,842. The statutory deposit is $200,000 
and the surplus, $1,154,236, the latter two 
items forming a surplus to policyholders 
of $1,354,236 

The Yorkshire Indemnity’s 
amount to $2,310,498, including bonds and 
stocks of $1,947,211; cash of $79,616 and 
premiums not over ninety days due of 
$250,526. The unpaid claims reserve is 
$411,131 and the unearned premium re- 
serve is $459,267. There is a contingency 
reserve of $85,176. Capital is $750,000 
and surplus, $490.728, making the surplus 
to policyholders $1,240,728 

The United States branch of the Lon- 
don & Provincial has assets of $1.049,259, 
which include bonds and stocks of $859,- 
277, cash of $82,171 and agents’ balances 
not over ninety days due, $99.210. The 
unpaid claims reserve is $81.903: the un- 
earned premium reserve, $437,934, and 
the contingency reserve. $21,162. The 
statutorv deposit of $200,000 and the sur- 
plus of $298,632 form a surplus to policy- 
holders of $498,632 

Assets of the Seaboard Fire & Marine 
are $2,187.178. They include bonds and 
stocks of $1,899,150, cash of $153.785 and 
premiums not over ninety days due of 
$190018. The reserve for unnaid claims 
is $174,491: for unearned premiums, $727,- 


assets of 


Liabilities reserves 


assets 


111, and the contingenev reserve is $200,- 
697. Capital is $500,000 and surplus 
$558.864, forming a surplus to policy- 


holders of $1,058,864 


Philadelphians thought 
they were immune but the storm that 
swept through that section of Pennsyl- 
vania last vear rang up an impressive 
The 


com 


to be immune. 


ond staggering set of loss figures. 
Philadelphia Inquirer of May 26, 
menting editorially on the disaster, said 
“Slowly growing from a village to a me- 
tropolis, supposedly immune from hurri- 
cane, Philadelphia suddenly found itself 
wholly unprepared for the devastating 
visitor.” 


NEW FIRE HEADQUARTERS 
London to Expend Nearly $2,000,000 on 
Building Which Will Have 
Novel Exits 
The London County Council has com- 
pleted negotiations for the purchase of a 
site for new Fire Brigade Headquarters 
which will, it is claimed, give London the 
best fire station in the world. Work 
will probably start early this summer and 
will take a year to complete. The full 
cost of the scheme is £350,000, including 
the price of the land, which is part of 
the old Doulton china site on the Albert 
Embankment of the Thames, between 
Lambeth and Vauxhall Bridge, south- 

west London. 

Before the plans were drawn up lead- 
ing officers of the London Fire Brigade 
visited the new $2,000,000 Paris fire 
headquarters and also those in Berlin to 
study the latest methods employed on 
the Continent. A feature of the new 
building will be a series of ten run-outs 
radiating from the fire engine depot so 
that appliances can always be assured of 
a quick get-away irrespective of the state 
of traffic around it. The headquarters 
will constitute the hub of a wheel from 
which ten spokes radiate. 

When the new building is completed 
the ex'sting headquarters in Southwark 
Bridge Road will be scrapped. They 
have served the brigade since 1866 and 
have long been considered hopelessly in- 
adequatc 


CHAS. F. HOPKINS, 91, DIES 

Charles F. Hopkins, the oldest fire in- 
surance agent in Morris County, N. J., 
died last week at the age of 91 vears at 
his home in Boonton after an illness of 


cight months. He was one of the last 
twelve surviving holders of Congres 
sional medals awarded during the Civil 
War. He was cited for heroism during 
the seige of Richmond in 1862 Mr 
Hopkins was in insurance for many 
years, remaining active until practically 
the end 


GOLD RATES OFF SOME 


Some of the remarkable rates recently 


paid for the reinsurance of gold from 
Europe to the United States, rising to 
the record figure of 244% were not re- 
peated on the late February shipments 


The maximum rate for these appeared to 
be 14% which was paid in respect of 
gold carried in the Majestic from South- 

On a consignment by the crack 
Manhattan, a rate ot 
shipment by 
was quoted 


ampton 
\merican liner 
6% was paid, and on a 


5 ¢c 
the Cunarder Sevthia 14% 


Only when the consignments by indi 
vidual vessels are of extraordinary val 
ues and represent much more than the 
insurance market can comfortably ab 
sorb do the abnormally high rates ru 
for reinsurance 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 








Insurance Society Has 
Large Crowd at Dinner 


yOTEL BALLROOM IS FILLED 


Clock Presented E. R. Hardy; Code 


by Richardson; Cabell Dis- 
cusses Securities Act 
Another straw showing that the eco- 
nomic winds are coming from sunnier 


climes was the banquet of the Insurance 
Society of New York Wednesday night. 
There hadn’t been a banquet by the So- 
ciety in several years, but the big ball- 
room was filled. President A. R. Phillips 
jyrnished about as varied an evening as 
could be crowded into the time allotted. 
There was the Society’s gift of a clock 
to Secretary E. R. Hardy, who for a 
quarter of a century has served it volun- 
tarily. There was the breaking of a 
yorld’s banquet record when three head 
table guests—presented by Mr. Phillips 
_sot through their paces in three min- 
utes: President James Victory Barry of 
the Insurance Institute, Superintendent 
Van Schaick, New York, and Commis- 
sioner Dunham, Connecticut. Lucy Mon- 
roe of the Chicago Opera Co. sang “Bo- 
heme”; Wallace Cox, baritone, did the 
Billy Hill “Water Wheel” song from the 
Follies; and the main orators of the 
evenine—Hartwell Cabell, insurance law- 
ver, and Frederick Richardson, U. S. 
manager General Accident, gave talks 
more interestingly than ordinarily are 
heard. 

Mr. Richardson prefaced his address, 
“The Education of an Insurance Execu- 
tive,” by giving in Gilbert & Sullivan 
vein his impressions of the agents’ code 
demands. His verse brought in names 
ot the Code Warriors Walter H. Bennett, 
Percy Goodwin, Charles Gandy, Allan 
Wolfe and others. This writer caught 
the impression that you can’t any more 
reform certain business practices than 
you can prevent monkeys from climbing 
trees. 

Hartwell Cabell discussed the Securi- 
ties Act which in attempting to make 
the buyer “less beware” has made the 
seller shiver his timbers as he contem- 
plates his plight in having to furnish 
proof that all he or his representatives 
said in consummating the sale was cor- 
rect. 

Among those praised at the 
were Assistant Secretary Maude 
and Librarian Mabel Swerig. 


dinner 
Inch 


Commissioners Send 


Companies Questionnaire 


_The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners has sent the following 
questionnaire to companies for return 
before April 15: 

Name of Company; Address. 

Relating to agents’ accounts overdue more 
than 90 days at December 31, 1933, please ad- 
vise: (a) Total amount of such overdue ac- 
counts; (b) Amount of agency balances charged 
off during the year as uncoliectible. 

: Relating to departmental or convention exam- 
mations for each of the three years ending De- 


cember 31, 1933, please give: (a) Date of 
= examination; (b) How much was paid for 
the examination? (c) To whom and in what 


amounts was this paid? 
Relating to State Departmental requirements: 

a) Do you believe the official annual state- 
ment blank can be reduced or simplified? (b) 
How much did you pay during 1933 for statu- 
tory advertising and to which states? 

Please indicate how much your company paid 
during 1933 in statutory fees, taxes and as- 
San aiigte itemized as follows: (a) Premium 
and C. (b) U. S. Income Tax; (c). Municipal 
pic Daty i (d) Agents Licenses; (e) Insur- 
(g) F partment Fees; (f) Capital Stock Tax; 
() F ranchise Tax; (h) Real Estate Taxes; 
|) Foreign Taxes; (j) State Industrial Boards; 
(k) All others. 


NEW CONCORD PRESIDENT 
Samuel Dubenstein, Brooklyn lawyer, 
ls the newly elected president of the 


Concord Casualty & Surety, succeeding 
arold R. Cronin. 


Executives Might Quit 
At 50, Says Richardson 


N. Y. INSURANCE SOCIETY TALK 


Few Young Americans Win Fame; Boy 
Without University Education Has 
Advantage in Insurance 





One-third serious, one-third philo- 
sophical, one-third in banter, Frederick 
Richardson, U. S. manager General Ac- 
cident, discussed “The Education of an 
Insurance Executive” at the dinner of 
the Insurance Society of New York 
Wednesday night. Towards the conclu- 
sion, he said: 

“We are living in an age when many 
people believe there should be a halt in 
the conquests of science because we can 
already produce more than we need. It 
is a momentary idea, and the march will 
not be halted. It may well be that our 
working hours will be reduced to thirty 
a weck, and, if so, I should like to rec- 
ommend that our working years be lim- 
ited to thirty also. The old cry of the 
medical students, for more bodies and 
fewer demonstrators, still goes up, and 
if there is any virtue in practice,—and 
who will deny that there is?—then I 
conceive that the best thing we execu- 
tives could do would be to retire at fifty 
and give somebody else a chance. 

“I am entirely in favor of it, and if 
you will pass a resolution to that effect, 
I shall promptly forward it to my board 
of directors! Singularly enough this is 
not a young man’s country. Try to name 
five men, apart from athletes, who be- 
came famous before they were thirty— 
even forty. The delightful thing about 
Lindbergh was that we had a young na- 
tional figure for once. But in America 
the only way a young man can become 
famous is to try to break his’ neck. 
Haven’t I heard something about a New 
Deal? Perhaps it is to be only a new 
deal for old rogues! Bernard Shaw once 
said that all men over forty are scoun- 
drels!” 

Mr. Richardson also said: “A boy who 
enters the service of an insurance com- 
pany at the age of 17 has ‘a better op- 
portunity of becoming an all-around in- 
surance man than some one who starts 
at 23 after receiving a university edu- 
cation. By the time the first has reached 
the age of 23 he will have had seven 
years’ practical experience; and if he 
has taken full advantage of his oppor- 
tunities he will have obtained associate- 
ships in the Insurance Institute of Amer- 
ica, and even Fellowship if he is excep- 
tionally industrious.” 


LARGE ADMINISTRATOR’S BOND 

One of the largest administrator’s 
bonds ever filed in this city was that 
of Charles S. Starr and Frank G. Mar- 
cellus, administrators of the $17,000,000 
estate of Mrs. Henrietta E. Garrett, who 
last week filed a $5,000,000 bond in the 
office of the Register of Wills. Eight- 
cen companies are on the bond. A bond 
of $1,000,000 had previously been entered 
making the total bond now $6,000,000. 
Mrs. Garrett’s nearest kin are said to be 
cousins living in Germany. Twenty-two 
hundred claunants have appeared to date. 


E. K. SHEPARD MOVES 


Edward K. Shepard, manager of the 
eastern department of Central Manufac- 
turers’ Mutual Insurance Co., the United 
Underwriters, Inc., and Associated Mu- 
tuals Inc., has moved to larger quarters 
at 10 East 40th Street, New York City. 





ENTERS OKLAHOMA 
The Traders & General Insurance Co. 
of Dallas, Tex., has been, licensed ‘to write 
casualty insurance in Oklahoma. G. 
Hamman was appointed Oklahoma rep- 
resentative. : 
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Greater N. Y. Safety Meeting Draws 


Crowd of 2,500; 


15 Group Sessions 


Insurance Safety Leaders on Program Included H. W. Hein- 
rich, P. D. Betterley, Dr. H. J. Stack and A. E. Spottke of 
Bureau; T. Alfred Fleming of National Board; 

R. I. Catlin and A. W. Whitney Active 


The Greater New York Safety Confer- 
ence, held for two days this weck at the 
Hotel 
more than 2,500 leaders in this field with 
fifteen group vital interest 
in which the speakers stressed the fun- 
damental value of safety under 1934 eco- 
nomic conditions. Among insuratice men 
active in running of the affair were R. I. 
Catlin, Aetna Life, who is National 
Safety Council vice-president in charge 
of public safety; Albert W. Whitney, 
National Bureau associate general man- 
ager, who is Council vice-president in 
charge of child safety, and L. L. Spencer, 
Travelers in New York. 

Industrial Commissioner E. F. Andrews 
of New York state was one of the lead- 
off speakers, pointing to the need for 
safety work during the period of re- 
employment. The address of P. 1). Bet- 
terley, Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, 
Mass., active in the American Manage- 
ment Association, on “How Insurance 
Managers Can Materially Aid Accident 
Prevention Work” was well received as 
was the address “The Economic of Acci- 
dent Prevention in Building Mainten- 
ance” by the well known H. W. Hein- 
rich of the Travelers engineering di- 
vision. W. Graham Cole, Metropolitan 
Life, also spoke. 

Effective methods of teaching safety 
in school shops and means of influencing 
the average youngster in_ vocational 
classes to have better safety habits and 
attitudes were discussed by Dr. Herbert 
J. Stack, special safety supervisor of New 
York City schools and safety supervisor 


Pennsylvania, was attended by 


sessions of 


of the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, when speaking 
Wednesday afternoon. Extracts from 


his talk follow: 

Unquestionably some methods of in- 
struction have far more influence upon 
boys than others. And very often we 
find instructors spending much of their 
time devoted to safety on the less ef- 
fective methods. 

This is likewise true in the teaching of 
safety in the elementary schools. We 
believe that much of the efforts of teach- 
ers in lower grades devoted to accident 
prevention is ineffective, almost lost mo- 
tion. I remember of visiting an elemen- 
tary school not long ago and was ques- 
tioning the principal about his safety 
program. 

“Sure, we’re teaching safety,” he said. 
“Do you want to see some of our work? 
Come with me.” 

1 followed him into one of the class- 


rooms and he introduced me to the 
teacher. “Here’s our lesson for this 
week,” he continued. “Do you see that 
slogan on the board?” There, written 
on the board in beautiful Palmer hand- 
writing, was the sentence, “Cross cross- 
ings cautiously.” “The children have a 
new slogan every weck. They memoriz« 
the slogan, the teachers have them write 
it ten times and we even sing songs with 
the slogan in the song.” 

Well, now, this was a school principal’s 
idea of a painless method of teaching 
safety to children. A slogan a day keeps 
the children safe. Wouldn't it be a won- 
derful world if all we had to do in teach- 
ing safety was to give the youngsters 
rules, slogans and safety songs and let 
them memorize and sing themselves to 
safety? 

3ut, unfortunately, the slogan and rule 
method does not work as effectively as 
we might hope. Let us consider for the 
time what are some of the best methods 
of influencing youngsters in school shops 


Formation of Good Habits 


First of all, in the field of safety we 
are primarily interested in changing boys’ 
habits and attitudes. Therefore the in- 
struction we use should be definitely tied 
up to habit formation and the establish- 
ing of good safety attitudes. 

The practice lesson checked by the 
instructor. This method has been rec- 
ognized by teachers as being one of the 
best techniques for teaching safety 

Here the teacher either works with one 
boy or a group and shows them how to 
perform a job in a safe way—how to use 
a saw or chisel, how to use a hand saw, 
how to use a blow torch. After explain- 
ing the safe way and demonstrating it, 
the teacher has the boy practice the job 
under his direct supervision. This, of 
course, is the method that has been used 
successfully in industry for many years. 
There is nothing novel about it, but it 
is one of the best 

The demonstration lesson, showing how 
an accident ‘is caused and how it can be 
prevented. This is another effective 
method. In this case the instructor dem- 
onstrates just how an accident may be 
caused: by leaving off guards, by not 
wearing goggles, by a wrong use of the 
machine in any way. Having shown how 
the accident could be caused, then dem- 
onstrate how it could be prevented. After 
demonstrating this the students are then 
supervised and checked for practice. 

The story of actual experience method 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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Want Trick Companies 
Supervised by N. J. Dept. 


CLAUSES DEFEAT INSURANCE 
Associations, Claiming to Operate With- 
out Pecuniary Profit, Use Good 
Names in Titles 
A bill before the New Jersey legislature 
(Assembly 121) is aimed to put a stop to 
out of selling of insur- 


abuses growing 


associations “not incorporated 


profit” by 


ance by 
for pecuniary making these 
associations obtain certificates of author- 
banking 
Pretending to give a wide 
sickness and death 


ity from the commissioner of 


and insurance. 
coverage of accident, 
benefits these associations, writing poli- 
cies for $1 a month, and operating under 
such names as “Metropolitan Mutual 
Benefit,” have trick clauses and methods 
of collections which really give the pub- 
lic few of the benefits which it thinks it 
is buying. The Department of Banking 
and Insurance has been deluged with 
complaints about these “non-pecuniary 
profit” companies, and newspaper offices 
and chambers of commerce also have re- 
ceived many complaints. A trick clause 
in some of the contracts which slows up 
payments reads as follows: 

“Within the first six months $200 shall 
constitute the entire settlement payment, 
increasing $25 for each month up to 
$1.000.” 

The bill not only provides for certifi- 
cate of authority from the commissioner 
of banking and insurance, but also for 
the filing of annual reports. for exam- 
inations by the Department, for penalties 
for misrepresenting terms of certificates, 
and for proceedings against insolvent as- 
sociations. 

Police Get Busy 


In Camden the police raided 
Penn-Jersey B Ba Bo Association,” 
racket and arresting 


“The 
call- 


ing it an insurance 
officers. “The Metropolitan Mutual Ben- 
efit” was raided in N-wark. The Phila- 
delphia Enquirer, describing one of the 
rackets, said: 


“Methods of fleecing the public under 
the guise of ‘mutual insurance societies’ 
have varied. In some instances the com- 
panies are alleged to have purposely sent 
collectors as late as one week after the 
contracted date of collection in order to 
evade payment of claims. Others have 
drawn contracts with their clients so 
worded as to make it impossible to col- 
lect benefits.” 


U. S. GUARANTEE GROWTH 


Makes 1933 Underwriting Profit; Net 
Surplus on Market Basis of $2,546,341 
an Increase of $550,000 

forty-fourth annual statement of 
States Guarantee points’ to 
total assets, wisely invested, of $8,967,359 
at the close of 1933 of which $735,462 is 
in cash, $1,261,048 in United States gov- 
ernment bonds, $1,107,952 in railroad 
bonds and _ stocks, $1,697,959 in public 
utility bonds, and $1,808,981 in miscel- 
laneous bonds and stocks. 

Net surplus of the company amounted 
to $2,546,341 on a market value basis, 
which is an increase of more than $550,- 
OOO as compared with the 1932 year-end 


The 
the United 


surplus. The contingency reserve, rep- 
resenting the difference between conven- 
tion values of securities and actual De- 


amounted 


cember 31 arket quotations, 

to only $407,561 but the company set up 
in addition a voluntary general contin- 
gency reserve of $300,000. Capital stands 


at $1,000,000 with surplus to policyholders 


of $3,546,341, thus presenting a strong 
financial position. 
As to reserve other than for contin- 


gencies, the United States Guarantee put 
aside $2,184,330 for unearned premiums 
(about $60,000 less than a year ago); 


$1,869,771 for los 
for reinsurance ; 


ses and clainns; $317,645 
$28,281 for loss adjust 


ment expense; $97,595 for commissions 
and brokerage; $125,180 for Federal and 
state taxes, and $90,705 for accounts 


payable. 


Hartford A. & I. 1933 
Results Summarized 


PRESIDENT BISSELL’S REPORT 


Premium Income of $28,007,420, a Gain 
of $1,833,812; Losses Fewer; Reserves 
Strengthened; Net Surpus $5,534,921 
The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 

closed 1933 with total admitted assets of 

$44,395,898, net surplus (on actual market 
value basis) of $5,534,921, and a decrease 
of $1,120,992 in its contingency reserve 
which stood on December 31 at $2,879,008. 

In interpreting further results last year 
President R. M. Bissell pointed to an in- 

crease of $1,833,812 in premium income 

which was $28,007,420; increase of $26,350 
in investment income of $1,529,690: de- 
crease of $302,236 in losses paid of $14,- 

554,800; increase of $1,164,832 in losses 

incurred of $15,578.361, and increase of 

$977,650 in reserve for losses which stood 
at $18,749,762. The unearned premium 
reserve was $12,360,156, an increase of 
$418,070, while miscellaneous reserves in- 
cluding taxes were $1,872,051, a drop of 
$69,216. 
Loss and Expense Ratios 

\s to loss and ratios Presi- 
dent Bissell said: 

“The loss ratio on the basis of pre- 


expense 


miums written and losses paid was 52%. 
Underwriting expense ratio-on the same 
basis was 35.89% and loss expense ratio 


9.09%. On the basis of premiums earned 
and losses incurred these ratios were 
56.47%, 36.35% and 9.06% respectively. 


The statement exhibits an underwriting 
loss of $516,265, made up as emia 


Premiums Earned 

losses Incurred 

Underwriting and 
Expense 


Loss 
28,105,615 


Net Underwriting Loss $516,265 


Several classes of business, chiefly 
compensation and_ liability insurance, 
were responsible for the Hartford Acci- 
dent’s inability to show an underwriting 
profit for 1933, Mr. Bissell says. He 
noted, however, that lately distinct signs 
of improvement have been evidenced in 
the casualty field and thus “we are quite 
hopeful of better results during 1934 in 
this very important division of our or- 
ganization.” 

Ample Loss Reserve Set Up 

3ecause of the growing tendency on 
the part of courts and state officials dur- 
ing the past year to augment the awards 
made to claimants under policies Presi- 
dent Bissell stressed that the Hartford 
Accident’s year-end loss reserves had 
been established with the thought in 
mind that they would fully measure the 


a 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty ¢4 
with which is affiliated 


Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp, 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md, 








Se 
company’s probable liabilities for al] out- 
standing claims. “No more fata al mistake 


can be made in the conduct of a casualty 
“al surety company than to neglect to 
establish adequate loss reserves,” he said 

On the liability side the following fi- 
nancial picture is presented: 


IN Sires) a win a ath aa tala nea ae are ae ia ci $3,000,004 
Reserves for losses, unearned premi- 

SS M. o 06 se Sewer ewe chotueeck 32,981 ,9¢ 
Contingency reserve ............. 2,879 .( 
Net surp + RISES SPY ON 5 534.99) 

$44,395 ,8 


Policyholders’ Surplus—$8,534,921 


By way of explanation President Bis. 
sell said: 


“There was an actual shortage of $788. 
019 in the market value of securities as 
compared with last year. Otherwise of 
course there would have been a satis- 
factory gain in surplus. Amortization 
of bonds would increase the surplus by 
$1,408,882.” 











Cash in Banks and Office 
"Stocks and Bonds 

Real Estate 

Real Estate Mortgages 
Collateral Loans 


Accrued Interest 
Salvage Assets 
Other Assets 


Gross Assets 


Reserve for Claims 

feserve for Accrued Taxes 
Reserve for 
Reserve for 


+Reserve for Contingencies 


Capital 
Surplus 


TOTAL 





Total Liabilities, 


Surplus to Policyholders (Insurance Department 


*This reserve represents the sum required to place all of the 
basis of actual market valuation as of December 31, 1933. 


NEW YORK OFFICE—130 WILLIAM STREET 


WALLACE J. FALVEY, Vice President 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, BOSTON, 


T. J. FALVEY, President 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1933. 


SETS 


Gross Premiums in Course of Collection 


Less assets not admitted by Insurance De partme nts, Wie. : 
Uncollected premiums on Bonds and Policies issued prior to October 


1, 1933 5 
Other Assets Not Admitted 
Admitted Assets 
Valuations on insurance Dcpartment Basis 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Pay able i in 19 34 


Commissions on Unpaid Premiums 
Other Liabilities ‘ ; : 


except Capital 


dJasis) 


and writes 


Company's stocks and all of its bonds not amortized, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


$1,156,544.67 
10. 362,794.39 
1,157,591.31 
150,000.00 
13,960.10 
1,760,165.38 
92,485.21 
355.548.34 
175,087.97 


$15,224.177.37 
$34,059.18 
162,067.32 
——_— 196,126.59 


$15.028,050.87 








$4.080,460.67 


5.584.757.67 


235,660.37 
360.643 56 
64.383.32 
,300,000.00 


, , : $11,625,905.59 
$2,000,000.00 
1,402,145.28 
$3,402,145.28 


$15 028,05 00.87 


on a 





Transacts business throughout the United States 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds—Casualty Insurance 
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nemere Optimistic 
m Over A. & H. Future 


MUCH HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED 


Retiring Governing Committee Chairman 
Tells How Revised Program Has Fa- 
vorably influenced the Bureau 





In closing his two-year administration 
of the Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters during the most 
momentous period in its history Paul L. 
Rogers, Aetna Life, retiring chairman of 
the governing committee, pointed out 
that much which had been recognized 
for many years as desirable but which 
appeared to be unattainable has now been 
accomplished. Sounding an optimistic 
note Mr. Rogers noted that business ap- 
pears to be definitely on the up-grade 
with the constructive efforts of » by past 
two years beginning to bear fruit. He 
further observed: 


Renewals Keep Up; Claims Improved 


“While the volume of new business is 
still comparatively low, it has begun to 
improve, and we can look forward to 
regaining many good risks from among 
those who felt obliged to drop their ac- 
cident policies during the worst of the 
depression. Renewals have kept up fair- 
ly well in the face of rate increases by 
most of the companies, and the placing 
of a large part of the business on a 
proper premium level is a great accom- 
plishment. It will have a marked effect 
on the loss ratios in this and subsequent 
years. 

“Generally speaking, the claim experi- 
ence has shown a distinct improvement. 
The number of questionable death claims 
has decreased measurably. Indemnity 
claims have also been more nearly what 
might be expected in normal times. All 
this may be due, in part, to the care with 
which the companies now investigate 
their risks before renewal, and in part 
to the effect of the improved business 
outlook in curbing what might be termed 
‘depression claims.’ 

Influence of Revised Program 


“The influence of the revised program 
has been of supreme importance in im- 
proving conditions. It has resulted in a 
marked simplification of policy contracts, 
with the elimination of expensive frills 
and a reduction in the number of poli- 
cies per company. It has put all new 


business upon a proper premium basis. 
It has made possible individual company 
action increasing renewal rates to the 
same level. Without the adoption of the 
program, this action would have been 
virtually impossible for there would have 
been no general standard to guide the 
companies in determining the amount of 
increase, and attempts at individual in- 
creases based on company data alone 
would have resulted in endless confusion 
and competitive discord. 

“The data upon which the present rates 
are based was compiled from a study of 
some $50,000,000 of premium volume sub- 
mitted by eight companies. There is now 
being developed through the statistical 
work of the Bureau a much broader basis 
for the future. 

“The first vital provision of the re- 
vised program calls for the filing of 
company experience, and in response to 
that mandate thirty-three companies are 
sending their punch cards to the Bureau 
monthly. The importance of this work 
can hardly be overestimated. For the 
first time in the history of accident in- 
surance reliable statistics covering the 
combined experience of nearly all of the 
Bureau membership actively ‘engaged in 
the writing of commercial accident in- 
surance is assembled. In any case, the 
imperative need of bringi ring the entire 
volume of a company’s business up to 
the present rate level is conclusively 
demonstrated. 

“As the statistical base is broadened 
year by year we shall have an increas- 
ingly dependable basis for rate structure 
and should be able to maintain business 
on a level that will again yield a profit 
and at the same time protect the public 
against overcharge. 

“Practically all of the Bureau members 
are now using the standard manual with 

ratifying results. The manual commit- 
tee invites suggestions and criticisms in 
order that any apparent inconsistencies 
or deficiencies may be promptly consid- 
ered. 

Policy Simplification 


“Another important provision of the 
program relates to the simplification of 
policy contracts both as to coverage and 
phraseology. The effect of this simpli- 
fication and the elimination of wasteful 
and unnecessary ‘frills’ has been marked, 
and the past year has convincingly dem- 
onstrated the immense value of the plan 
to the companies, agents and the public. 
It has placed the emphasis in the sale 
of accident and health insurance upon 
its fundamental value as income protec- 


H. Underwriters 


E. C pea With Aetna 
Life Nearly 40 Years 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH VETERAN 


His Election as Governing Committee 
Chairman in Bureau Well Deserved Rec- 
ognition; On Important Committees 


The election last week of E. C. Bowen 
\ctna Life 
governing committee of the Bureau of 
Personal Accident & Health Underwrit- 
ers, is hailed as a well deserved recog- 
nition of his activities in the field of ac- 
cident and health underwriting. 

Mr. Bowen has devoted many years of 
study to accident and health insurance 
and he has been outstandingly successful. 
He came with the accident department 
of the Aetna Life in 1896, when the busi- 
ness of that company was only a small 
fraction of the present volume. In 1906 
he was elected to the office of assistant 
secretary of the accident and liability de- 
partment of the Aetna Life, and in 1925 
he was promoted to his present posit‘on 
of secretary. 

The development and improvement of 
the accident and health business has al- 
ways been foremost among Mr. Bowen’s 
activities, and he has had an important 
part in the formulation of the Bureau of 
Personal Accident & Health Underwrit- 
ers’ present program. Previous to his 
election as chairman of the governing 
committee he served as chairman of the 
sub-committee of the underwriting com- 
mittee which prepared the policy forms 
constituting the bureau’s present pro- 
gram. He has also been active on several 
other bureau committees. 


secretary, as chairman of the 


tion and has caused the leading casualty 
agents, who heretofore have been afraid 
of the line because of its many competi- 
tive complications and changes, to be- 
come actively interested in its sale. 
“During its two years’ operation the 
program has had loyal support from the 
companies accepting it and has been free 
from those charges of violation or bad 
faith which sometimes arise, particularly 
during the early periods of the devel- 
opment of such movements. The Plan 
has been equally beneficial to all, but no 
company can benefit fully short of com- 
plete compliance with all of its features. 
The program cannot reach its full use- 
fulness without the support of all.” 


Meeting 





C. BOWEN 
Aetna Life Secretary Who is New 
Governing Committee Chairman 


E. J. Faulkner Studying For 
H. & A. Business at U. of P. 


E. J. Faulkner, Jr., son of the late E. J. 
Faulkner, who was president of the 
Woodmen Accident of Lincoln, Neb., and 
nephew of A. E. Faulkner, now president 
of that company, is attending the Whar- 
ton School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, studying under Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner for a degree of Master of Business 
Administration. 

As part of his work in securing this 
degree young Mr. Faulkner is preparing 
a thesis on health and accident insurance 
and has already contacted several East- 
ern home offices for material. He is an 


honor student who has a fine future in 
store for him in the health and accident 
field. 





Further dsiaiis ascui the twenty-first 
annual meeting of the Bureau of Per- 
sonal Accident & Health Underwriters as 
well as human interest facts about pio- 
neers in the organization are on Page 42. 


Bureau Pioneers Who Still Carry On 


F. ROBERTSON JONES 





TEMPLEMAN 





Blank & Stoller 


W. C. POTTER 





WILLIAM BroSMITH 








Bureau 


Jones Pleased With 


Revised Plan Progress 


Is NOW IN ITS SECOND YEAR 
Bureau’s Secretary Since Inception Says 
No Serious Structural Weaknesses 
Have Developed 


The constructive activities of the Bu 


reau of Personal Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters during the past year were re- 
corded in the report of F. Robertson 


Bureau ever since 
years ago, to the 


secretary of the 
its formation twenty 
annual meeting held at the Waldorf-As- 
toria last week. Mr. Jones, who was re- 
elected to his post, called the Revised 
Program the major item of importanc« 
during 1933; observed that during its 
first year it had to meet the tests of its 
introduction to the field and to prove its 
worth in actual operation. In this, he 
felt, it has been successful, and now, in 
its second year, “the program is furnish- 
ing ample proof that at last a plan has 
been devised sufficiently comprehensive 
to meet the needs of the situation and 
elastic enough to provide ample 
for agreement among companies of wide- 


Jones, 


scope 


ly different types, and for future devel 
opments as well.” 
Mr. Jones was glad to note that dur 


ing the past year no serious structural 
weaknesses had been pointed to in the 
Program. It has furnished conclusive 
proof of its constructive plan, he said 
‘The premium income of the companies 
now operating fully under the Plan rep 
resents more than 90% of the logically 
applicable total.” 
Committee Reports Reviewed 

Reviewing the work of the various 
committees during 1933 Mr. Jones called 
attention to the governing committee’s 
opinion that the standard optional pro- 

vision, unde r consideration by a commis- 
sioners’ convention sub-committee, should 
be reserved for future consider ation due 
to obstacles which have developed. This 
provision provided for the aeaoonion of 
medical reimbursement claims where 
more than one company is involved in a 
risk. 

Mr. Jones noted with interest that the 
Canadian Casualty Underwriters Asso- 
ciation is moving forward with the plan 
of reorganization for its accident and 
health section along lines similar to the 
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MOORHEAD, 

United States Casualty vice-president 

who is a past chairman of the Bureau's 
underwriting committee 
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A. & 


H. Underwriters 


‘Bureau Pioneers Who Still Carry On 


‘wenty vears ago last December the 
tates of Versonal Accident & Health 
Underwriters was formed following ap- 


proval at the convention 
1914) of the 


of Ca & Surety 


(October 7, 


International Association 


ualty nderwriters that 


such an organization in the personal ac- 


cident and health field would be for its 
best interests. The wisdom of this move 
has lone since been shown \t the time 
1 steering committe ol five Was ap- 
pomted, and it is interesting to note that 
William BroSmith, Travelers counsel and 
vice-president; A. Duncan Reid, presi- 
lent, Globe Indemnity; William G. Cur- 
tis, president, National Casualty; N. R. 
Moray, United States Casualty execu- 
tive vice-president, were all on this com- 
mittee. The other member was John 
M. Parker retired Aetna Life secretary. 


Organization chairman was the late H. 
G. B. Alexander, Continental Casualty, 


with F. Robertson Jones as pioneer sec- 
retary. W. C. Flaxon, late Aetna Life 
e-president, was the first governing 


committee chairman 

\mong those present at the 
ing, still active, are 

a. T. Wee 
Gudeon & Wo 


first meet 


Cook, 


with 


dward, now with Goulden, 


ndward, New York, then 


Bureau of P ersonal \ccident & Health 
Underwriters’ revised program. “Weare 
co-operating with them in every possible 


way,’ said Mr. Jones. 
The secretary hailed the 1933 report 
of the Bureau’s statistical committee, 


headed by E. S. Fallow, Travelers acci- 
dent department actuary, as being of out- 
standing importance, covering as it did 
the first compilation of the combined ac- 
cident experience of a large proportion 
of the premium volume represented by 
the Bureau membership. Attention was 
called to the analysis of the 1931 policy 
year experience, indicating the careful 
planning necessary in order to deveiop 
so comprehensive a report. 

1932 Experience Compilation Under Way 


“The work on the 1932 compilation is 
already under way and we shall have, in 
the future,” said the speaker, “a con- 


stantly increasing volume of data upon 





GEORGE 


GOODWIN, 
Connecticut General secretary who is un- 
derwriting committee chairman at present 


the Connecticut General; F. H. Kingsbury, 


Globe Indemnity vice-president; N. R. Moray, 
United States Casualty; F. LeRoy Templeman, 
Maryland Casualty; W. G. Curtis, National 


Wilfrid C. Potter, Preferred 
William BroSmith, Travelers, and W. B. 
United States F. & G. 

At the second annual meeting in 1915 
the Hartford A. & I. was represented by 
k. A. Ferson, still active; Charles E. 
Ward, Preferred Accident; W. Mann, 
for years with the Ocean Accident, who 
has been forty-three years in the acci- 
dent field, and Dr. C. V. Everitt, then 
with the Fidelity & Casualty, now I[’re 
ferred Accident vice president. 

The Travelers sent the late 
Butler, then vice-president; B. 
vice-preside nt, who is now Beste Re 
half a century; Counsel BroSmith, 
Benedict D. Flynn, then actuary. 

Edson S. Lott, United States Casualty 
president, is another pioneer Bureau sup- 
porter who is still very much active. 
And the following leaders, all on the job 
today, have served the Bureau as gov- 
erning committee chairmen: Mr. Bro- 
Smith; Rk. H. Thompson, Maryland Cas- 
ualty; John E. Ahern, Travelers; F. Le- 
roy Templeman, Maryland Casualty; 
Goodwin, Connecticut General; 


Accident ; 
Hill, 


Casualty ; 


_ I, 

Page, 
out 
and 
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and Paul H. Rogers, Aetna Life, who is 
now succeeded by E. C. Bowen, Actna 
Life. 


which to predicate our rates and under- 
writing judgment.” 

In connection with the manual com- 
mittee’s activity Mr. Jones urged that 
companies communicate freely with the 
Bureau on any questions arising as to 
manual classification interpretations o1 
classification of individual risks which do 
not appear to fall clearly into any of the 
classifications named. 

‘The habit of using the Bureau office 
as a clearing house for information is 
increasing to a gratifying extent. If the 
points raised call for committee study or 
action they are promptly referred to the 
proper committee for attention. Many 
questions, however, can be answered by 


reference to the Bureau files. We de- 
sire the office to be of the utmost possi- 
ble value to you all and I urge you to 


make use of its facilities whenever the 
occasion arises.” 


R. M. BRANN, 


Assistant Secretary of the Bureau who 
has done constructive work in this post 
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Meeting 


Aviation — C laims 
Studied by Goodwin 


A. & H. UNDERWRITING REPORy 


Conn. General Aesbiens Manager Po; 
to Rate Increases Made by 26 ™ 
Companies in 1933 
Geoduin. Connecticut Genera} 
as chaleman of the underwriting com 
mittee of the Bureau, submitted a report 
to its annual gathering last week featur. 
ing an investigation into the Passenger 
aviation hazard as applied to commercia] 
airplanes on regular routes. Information 
obtained from eleven companies Writing 


(,core 


this line covered as follows the fou. 
year period, 1930 to 1933 inclusive, under 
full coverage personal accident policies 
AVIATION DEATH CLAIMS 
Amount Paid Amourt 
Fotal (11 for Aviation Paid for Dea 
Companies) Death Claims trom All Cays 
1930 $123,000 $3,599,773 
1931 30,000 3,920.8) 
1932 28,750 3.375 615 
1933 31,500 2 898 67 
Potal 213,25 3,724,88 
Mr. Goodwin said: “This experience 


shows that during the 1930-1933 period 
the death claims for the eleven compan. 
ies were increased 16% as a result oj 
the aviation hazard. This compares with 
1.7% for the three-year period reported 
on last year and therefore indicates no 
increase but rather a slight decrease, |; 
would seem that for the present at least 
no special action on the _ bart of member 
conlips inies is neccessary. 


Rate Increases by 26 Companies 
Mr. Goodwin brought out that. th 


v.ork of his committee had been mutch 
less arduous in 1933 than in the preced- 


ing year, due to an evident reluctance 
on the part of member companies to 
bring out new policy forms. He said 


that further consideration of the carbon 
monoxide poisoning subject during the 
year indicated that the conditions did not 
justify changes in present procedure. 
\s to Revised Program progress Mr 
Goodwin said: “Thirty-three member 
companies have adopted and are working 
in accord with the Bureau’s Revised Pro- 
gram which became effective March |, 
1933, one company (Great American In- 
demnity) having subscribed to this Pro- 


(Continued on Page 43) 


ders of the P nel A. & H. [ 


DR. C. V. EVERITT, 
Now Preferred Accident V.-P., who reP- 
resented the F. & C. as accident an 
health manager at the Bureau's 1915 
meeting 
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hazards in the neighborhood of school a new set of slides dealing specifieall The following cc anies served in the 
icaLe’ g c a aliny pecmically Ww Tolowing ¢ ym panies served in the 
New Chi cago Attempt buildings. Within a short time we will with school shop safety. These will be 1933 underwriting committee: 
To KE nforce Surety Rules also have available a simular type of sur- available for schools in the metropolitan Connecticut General, chairman; Travelers, 
ee ce a for studying hazards in school district by May 1. , United States Casualty, Aetna Life,» Continental 
° buildings. Extracts from the address of Albert Casualty, Hartford Accident & Indemnity, Gen- 
l ION COST PROBLEM 2 . ’ : = - ¥ asuaity, a ) ACC en idemnity, Ge 
Ims AN ACQUISIT Use of Motion Pictures, Lantern Slides |. Spottke, manager of the automobile — eral Accident, Fire & Life, United States F. & 
‘ : department of the National Bureau, on «,, Pp: Mutu: . ~: ide : 
Od Win Question of Setting Up Enoed Mutaee- a and Posters a eget re i. - con A i veri fotual Life, Ocean Accident, Em 
t Machinery; May Need Legisla We feel that one of the most success- ‘ “ag! abi; ent prevention campaign ployers’ Liability. 
ment Ma ’ i " , aa ahah ane ac Will be pu plished next week 
REPORy tion at Springfield ~ —_ = a SS = “2 —— 
: yeen to a certain extent negecte ‘ 
. ae the See gee nee Se NEW ACTUARIAL FIRM 
Ser Poin, agother attempt to enforce the acqui- 3° “SS Pome Se oo ’ . 
by 26 ‘ ; é nena yagi ee visual method. Perhaps one reason OOC win aniane With the dissolution of the actuarial 
sition cost rules for surety will be made toy this apparent neglect 1s that up to firm of Woodward, Fondiller, Ryan & 
by the surety companies, beginning June the present time not many good motion (Continued from Page 42) Sharp, Jonathan G. Sharp and Miss 
t Genera I according to reports at a mecting of | pictures or lantern slides are available gram during the past year. He said Evelyn M, Davis, who were members of 
ting ‘ scoty Underwriters Association of at deal with problems of school shops. further: the old firm, together with Edward H. 
‘Om. the Surety nadcrwritcrs sociation ) f d urther: H E ; . . “ “ aes 
@ report ; egg Enforcement of VU! course we have a number of indus- “During 1933 some twenty-six compan- ezlett, formerly vice-president and ac- 
ok featur. Chicago last week a trial safety films dealing with problems jeg faye applied increased rates to either vary of the Connecticut General Life, 
Passenge; these rules has been a problem for many — of the steel, cement, texule and other im- all or a substantial portion of the re- have formed a partnership and will con- 
ommerc years, a code having been adopted in dustrics that may be secured, but such newals of their older policy forms, thus tinu the practice of their profession un- 
Ormation 1928 but never put into universal us lorms are not necessarily industries T€- ringing them into line with present Bu- “er the name of Woodward, Ryan, 
°S writ “ lating to elementary vocational training. ;eay rates. This has been accomplished harp, Davis & Hezlett with offices at 
ing The new attempt is sponsored peng The Eastman Kodak Co. has, however prepegecat “ae apne yee 9) John Strect, N York 
the four. . leading companies, but it is be- een? — 7 ata : aes i with a minimum of difficulty and without V John otrec cw York. 
ive, under by four lea g I : , — y, put out four ot ave y on serious disturbance to the business as a —— 
policies lieved that other co pe anies wil join then salcly la are very goo in so fa as whole.” 
1s ey they go. We feel that if the schools ; HARRY K. GRAVES DEAD 
a betore al é tet 0 ; “aes would make use of vocational safety Praise For R. M. Brann Harry K. Graves, 61, insurance agent, 
1 for Dest It was revealed that the rates oF Coll- — tims that others dealing specifically with Paying a tribute to Assistant Secretary died last week in a Geneva, N. Y., hos- 
mission are the same as provided under the wood shop, sheet metal, electricaland Kk. M. Brann, Mr. Goodwin said: “He _ pital, following an operation. He en- 
the rules established in 1928, but the other shops would be produced. Such has attended all the meetings of the com- tered the insurance business in Wolcott, 
ber of general agents and district tilms would show some of the common mittee and of the sub-committee. He N. Y., more than a quarter of a century 
sasesint pean Sy : each causes of accidents in each shop with has, of course, been able to handle a ago, being made a member of the firm 
eee enis has been mereased to six of €ach — Syogestions of the method of prevention. good many matters submitted to him founded by his father and —. as 
94f04,882 in Illinois. It was declared that thirty- Notwithstanding the present films are without reference to the underwriting George P. Graves & Son. A third gen- 
“perience ight states are included in the present not very good tor teaching specific shop committee, being guided by precedents eration member, George Graves, Jr., is 
3 period enforcement program, _ safety, there are a number of them that already es stablished cither in the shape now in the firm. The widow and a 
compan- In Illinois the rates of commission still are very good for use in class rooms and of underwriting principles or tables pre- daughter also survive. 
result of arc as follows: Thirty per cent for gen- auditoriums on general safety. pared by the statistical committee. His = 
ares with eral agents: 25% for district agents and The lantern slide method, we feel, is services, both in the office of the Bu- 
reported 0% for all other producers on fidelity also very useful, particularly with a se- reau and as a contact man in visiting PASSAIC AGENT DIES AT 74 
Cates no and surety bonds "On bankers’ blanket ries of stories or incidents describing many _of the companies, have been of Ira J. Bogert, 74, for thirty years en- 
ease. It bonds, the scale is 15% top and 10% — specific practices in the shop. We have very great value. Each of our member gaged in Passaic, N. J., in real estate 
at least to ail classes of producers. thousands of lantern slides in New York companies should feel that they are at and insurance, died there last week of a 
member ‘ City for teaching various phases of safe- liberty to consult him on any of their heart attack. He was also for twenty 
Enforcement Machinery J - 4 ; ; i wah 
ty in the streets and highways, homes, problems where they are seeking advice years assistant chief clerk for the Erie 
i \ discussion developed on the advisa- fire prevention and fire fighting and safe- or suggestion relative to matters per- Railroad. 
nies : I ; - aN 4 é 
bility of setting up oes al enforcement ma- ty in play and recreation. We have also taining to policy phrascology, underwrit- _ — 
hat the ’ i ‘ YF 
n mu! chinery. The opinion was expre ssed that recently developed various slides on avia- ing and rate making. 
unless authority was set up with power tion railroads and water transportation. “Particularly are the thanks of the Bu- R. P. WALL DEAD 
preced- laa I ] oe : 
inetene to levy fines for violations and a deposit These are available with talks for the  reau due the statistical committce for the Richard P. Wall, manager, travel de- 
ion . to guarantee payment, that the rules various vocational schools Just as soon constructive work which it is continuing partment, Fidelity & Deposit, died re- 
He said would never be enforced. But it was as we have time we are going to put out to do.” cently. 
codon seine’ out that this phase rested with 
ing the the home office officials and that the LHE PRIMARY INSURANCE 
did not local representatives would enforce the + 4 
ure. rules strictly if instructed to do so. ES SENTIAL 
ess Mr The question of needed legislation to ~ 
member remove the impasse that has develo yped 
vorking in conjunction with the bonding of pub- PRO ! F C | ION se , a fae . 
ed Pro- lic officials, also was discussed, but no Financial Strength, including 
arch |, definite action was taken. This prob- liquidity of securities and prompt, intelligent claim service. 
can In- lem now is before the legislature fol . 
lowing the withdrawal of the surety . . — : 4 
; ‘ 7 , ateme 7 > 
a Fro companies from most official bond aha Associated Indemnity Corporation's Annual Statement, December 31, 1933, 
ig because of the supreme court’s de- reflects these factors: 
ae cision that the legislature could not can- 2 
cel the depository liability of constitu- Total Admitted Assets . . . . . ° $3,547.213.83 
tional authorities. 75% of investments in Bends (U nited States Government, 
State, Municipal and miscellaneous). All stocks carried at 
S f ‘te f actual market value. 
=| > > . . *qe.s 
a ety onrerence (Ratio of Assets to Liabilities . ‘ ° ° ‘ , , 160‘7) 
(Continucd from Page 39) 
can be tied up to the demonstration tech- Q If No cross holdings of stock between Associated +O 
. 
nique. Stories or actual experience of T Indemnity Corporation and affiliated companies. ] 
ho instructor have a great deal of in- 
fluence on y esters. ° 9 266.0 ° 
oe Liabilities consist of: 
° ° 4 on | 
Accident Reporting Reserves for losses, taxes, unearned premiums, etc 207,859.24 
This question brings up the importance Capital . ‘ ° ° ° . . $500,000.0 
Ba pecident reporting in connection with Surplus. F s ™ ~ : 839,354.59 
school shops. It is unnecessary to state . 4 
that no school system should be without Surplus to Policyholders ° ° ° ° ° $1,339,354.59 
* accident reporting system, records to 
age — duplicate. a nfortunately “The well balanced and highly liquid portfolio, coupled with an unusually high 
any school systems, while they have = ee , , ‘ 
accident reporting to do, make a study ratio of assets to liabilities and of policyholders surplus to total assets, is proof of 
of the reports athens ah senmets : . ; 
itac reports. An analysis of reports the unquestionable strength of this company. 
will be valuable information for the lo- t : 
cation of shop hazards and the correct- “The surplus increased substantially between June 30 and December 31, 1933. 
ing of difficulties. In addition reports of a ae , 3 
accidents provide useful material for C. W. Fellows, President | 
teachers to build up preventive instruc- ; 
tion, ie Compensation - Automobile . Public 
_The regular accident reporting forms Liability ° Accident & Health . Burglary 
sch as used by the National Safety Plate Glass Fidelity & Surety Bonds 
ouncil in various cities are successful 
- New ae City. In connection with \ : sd y 
the CWA: School safety program w ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY CORPORATION | 
are using be forms snails in many ‘ ieee - - secae : . 
respect S to ae Safety Council. Apropos . _ . rs CIE 
) rep- io ©. \ W. A. program, we have recently HEAD OFFICES SAN FRANCISCO | 
- and developed ; a new type of survey blank, | 
1915 a of which have been given to you, 
lat we are finding successful in listing 
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W. C. Billings 30 Years 
In Casualty Field 


WITH MASS. BONDING IN N. Y. 





Obtained Early Training Under Major 
Giddings of Travelers; Recently Fi- 
delity & Casualty Vice-Pres. 


Billings, thirty years in the 
field, whose company training 
Major 


W. C. 
casualty 


started under Howard A. Gid- 





W.C. BILLINGS 


dings in the Travelers, is now settled in 
his new post with the Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co. in New York 
City, having joined the company last 
week as announced exclusively in The 
Eastern Underwriter. 

Mr. Billings is well versed not only in 


metropolitan New York underwriting and 
production problems but likewise has 
had a most extensive countrywide train- 
ing. Back in 1917 he was associated with 
the Travelers as assistant manager of 
casualty lines at its New York office. At 
the moment Mr. Billings is acquainting 
himself with the Massachusetts Bonding 
through an association at the New York 
office of that company. 

\bout ten years with the Travelers, 
Mr. Billings was first sent to Buffalo, 
then became casualty manager for the 
company in various central state branch- 
es, including Cleveland, St. Paul, Erie 
and Duluth. Transferred to New York 
City in 1917, he was in charge of coun- 
ters and downtown service organization 
and later became manager of compensa- 
tion and liability lines. In January, 1927, 
Mr. Billings was selected by the New 
York Indemnity to be its vice-president 
in association with Spencer Welton as 
president. 

Joined F. & C. in 1930 

When the Fidelity & Casualty went 
into the America Fore Group with Wade 
Fetzer as its president, Mr. Billings was 
invited to join the organization as Mr. 
Fetzer’s assistant, later having his re- 
sponsibilities broaden to include execu- 
tive charge of casualty underwriting 
country-wide. 

The Eastern Underwriter announce- 
ment last week of his new connection 
with the Massachusetts Bonding was 
greeted with keen interest by Mr. Bill- 
ings’ host of friends, particularly those 
in the metropolitan area. 


B. V. CRANSTON GIVEN WATCH 

B. Victor Cranston, formerly resident 
vice-president of the Consolidated In- 
demnity in Newark and now Fidelity & 
Casualty special agent on Long Island, 
has been presented with a gold wrist 
watch, the gift of fellow members of the 
Wood-Ridge, N. J. Democratic Club, 
from which organization he has just re- 
tired as president after serving two con- 
secutive years. He was organizer of the 


club. 


June Convention In Chicago Of 


H. & A. Conference Shaping Up 


L. D. Cavanaugh, Federal Life execu- 
tive vice-president, who is program com- 
mittee chairman for the June conven- 
tion of the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference, has received definite 
acceptance from three well known speak- 
ers as follows to participate in the pro- 
gram for this gathering, which, inci- 
dentally, is the thirty-third annual event 
of the Conference. 

C. W. Young, president, Monarch Life 
of Springfield, Mass., will deliver a paper 
on “Non-cancellable Accident & Health 
Insurance.” 

“Group Budgeting for Medical Care” 
is the title of an address to be given by 
C. Rufus Rorem, Ph.D., consultant on 
group hospitalization, American Hospital 
Association and associate for medical 


J. F. RAMEY WINS PROMOTION 





Now Washington National V.-P. and 
Secy.; One Time Kentucky Ins. Com- 
missioner; 15 Years a Local Agent 
James F. Ramey, who has been active 

in accident and health circles for some 

years as of the Washington 

National of Chicago, and who is a for- 

mer Ken- 

tucky, recently won merited promotion 
to the post of vice-president and sec- 
retary of his company. He has been in 
charge of its commercial, monthly pre- 
mium and group accident and health de- 
partments. Prominent in the Health & 

Accident Underwriters Conference, Mr. 

Ramey is serving this year on its sta- 

tistical committee. 

Kentucky born and educated, promi- 
nent Mason and Elk, and colonel on the 
governor’s staff, Mr. Ramey was also a 
member of the Republican State Central 


secretary 


insurance commissioner of 


services, Julius Rosenwald Fund, (hj. 
cago. Dr. Rorem was a member of the 
staff that had charge of preparation of 
data and special reports for the 
mittee on cost of medical care, 

L. D. Ramsey, secretary, Busines 
Men’s Assurance of Kansas City, is pre. 
paring a paper on “Building Good Will 
Through Effective Correspondence.” 

Discussions will follow all of these ad. 
dresses, Chairman Cavanaugh advises, 

Plans are also under way for the com- 
pletion of a series of round table dis. 
cussions on underwriting and other prob. 
lems dealing directly with the accident 
and health business. These round table 
sessions have always been popular an( 
well attended by the Conference mem. 
bers. 


com- 


Committee at Large. Before his insyr- 
ance career began fifteen years ago hy 
was a bank cashier in Eddyville, Ky, 
then became a local agent for all lines, 
and later held the post of Kentucky 
commissioner before his Washington 
National connection. 

While vacationing in Florida Mr 
Ramey was stricken with appendicitis 
and rushed to an Orlando hospital for 
an emergency operation. His friends are 
glad to learn that he is coming along 
nicely this week. 





Prussian Hunting Licenses Dependent 
On Carrying of Accident Insurance 


According to a new law this year in 
Prussia hunting licenses will be issued 
only to persons who carry insurance to 
the sum of RM 15,000 against accident 
to persons and a like amount for damage 
to property. This is expected to result 
in a boost for accident insurance. 























LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT COMPANY, LTD. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES BRANCH 
DECEMBER 31, 1933 








ASSETS 
Real Estate - - - - - $ 189,083.43 
Government, State, Municipal, Railroad, 
Public Utility and Miscellaneous 
Bonds (Valuations on basis approved 
by New York Insurance Department) 11,998,535.87 
Cash in Banks and on Hand ° ° 789,454.20 
Interest Due and Accrued - - - 167,705.72 
Premiums in Course of Collection 
Not Over 90 Days Due - ° -  1,504,109.91 
Other Assets - ° ° . 166,617.28 
$14,815,506.41 


LIABILITIES 


Reserves: 


For Claims - 
For Unearned Premiums 


For Commissions - - 
For Taxes and Sundries 
*Contingency Reserve - - 


Capital as per Section 28 


N. Y. Insurance Law $ 800,000.00 


Surplus over all 
Liabilities - - 





Surplus to Policyholders - 


*Representing difference between value carried in assets and actual December 31, 1933, market 
quotations on all bonds and stocks owned 











Total - $11,552,037.47 


2,463,468.94 


- = $ 6,581,212.35 
3,297,960.61 
380,210.60 
238,858.87 
1,053,795.04 





- = $ 3,263,468.94 





$14,815,506.41 
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Pennsylvania Dept. 
Being Investigated 


JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 





: dation Division First to Receive 
anes Ask Explanation of Se- 
curities Withdrawal 





An investigation of the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department is being held in 
Harrisburg before a joint legislative com- 
yy F. McCann of Philadelphia. 
who resigned as a field representative of 
the liquidation division of the Depart- 
ment, made a charge of extravagance in 
connection with the liquidation of the 
Lloyd’s Insurance Co. of America, say- 
ing that $6,533 was spent in collecting 
$9,783. : , ; 

Joseph F. Marion, special deputy in 
charge of liquidation, explained the col- 
lection charges by saying that of the 
%,533 spent about $5,000 was paid in 
salaries. ; 

Marion alleged that New York offi- 
cials had refused to sign an agreement 
with the Pennsylvania Department for a 
joint liquidation procedure. He said he 
had emploved George T. Robinson and 
William Hindman at $2,000 each a year 
to assist in the work in Pennsylvania, and 
they had several assistants. Last Octo- 
ber, he said, he found a list of twenty 
employes at work on the liquidation. 


Independence Indemnity 


Most of the first day’s hearing was 
devoted to reasons why securities of the 
Independence Indemnity Co. had been 
released by the state treasury. They had 
a book value of $637,391. E. E. Moyer, 
chief examiner of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment, was quoted by the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger as saying that the sale of 
the securities after their withdrawal had 
resulted in a loss of $116,000. The sale 
took place after the Independence had 
been merged with the International Re- 
insurance Corporation. Of the securities 
$300,000 was in Liberty Bonds and these 
were sold at a profit of $13,000. The 
securities were deposited with the Penn- 
sylvania company, Mr. Moyer testified, 
and he said that the International had 
an interest in obtaining the highest prices 
it could in making the sales in order to 
reduce the Independence company’s in- 
debtedness. The legislative committee is 
interested in knowing who bought the se- 
curities and the prices paid, although its 
chief concern relates to the legality of 
removing them from the treasury, an ac- 
tion which Attorney General Schnader 
defended on the stand. 


Revolving Fund 


Questioning of Joseph F. Marion, spe- 
cial deputy in charge of the liquidation 
division, brought out that he had cre- 
ated a “revolving fund” out of “con- 
tributions” deducted arbitrarily from 
assets of companies under liquidation 
and that when a company has no avail- 
able assets, the expense of its liquidation 
is borne by the “contributions” of an- 
other. There are thirty-five companies 
now being liquidated. 

Representative A. J. White Hutton, 
chairman of the committee, characterized 
this plan as “embezzlement.” 

Marion also testified that his division 
maintained offices in New York and 
Philadelphia. The latter office rent is 
$6,000 annually with the total expenses 
of the Philadelphia office in 1933 amount- 
ing to $99,771. The New York office 
expenses in the same year were $6,815. 
All costs, he said, are borne by the “re- 
volving fund.” 

Some Salaries 


He testified that the division employs 
thirty-cight persons at salaries ranging 
up to $6,000 annually. All the salaries 
and expenses come out of the assets of 
companies under liquidation. 

He also said that John Blair Moffett, 
of Philadelphia, charged $7,000 in six 
months for handling the division’s liti- 
gation in connection with the liquidation 
work. He testified that he did not know 


off-hand how much Moffett had actually 
received, 


PHILADELPHIA CHECK-UP 





Department Investigates Charges of Dis- 
crimination in Auto Rates for 
One Section of City 

As the result of a complaint filed by 
the South Philadelphia Real Estate 
Board against the new automobile rates 
of the National Bureau, which gave a 
lower rate to all sections of Philadelphia 
except the newly formed one of South 
Philadelphia, the Insurance Department 
today began a check-up of alleged dis- 
crimination. 

The Bureau, in refusing to give a lower 
rate to South Philadelphia, said that lit- 
tle or no supervision of traffic control 
and the lack of police control and of 
playground facilities in the section acted 
as a “definite encouragement for acci- 
denis.” 


TAKEN OVER BY PA. DEP’T 

The Indemnity Casualty, which is in 
no way affiliated with the Indemnity of 
North America, has been taken over by 
the Insurance Department under a 
Dauphin County Court order. The com- 
pany, home office of which is in Phila- 
delphia, was incorporated March 19, 
1929. Its assets are $621,463; capital, 
$150,000, and surplus, $41,593. 


Michigan Ass’n Holds 
Spirited Meeting on Code 


Endorsement of efforts of National 
Association officers to devise and file a 
satisfactory agents’ N.R.A. code and an- 
nouncement of reduced automobile public 
liability and property damage rates for 
3ureau. companies in most urban terri- 
tory outside the Detroit metropolitan 
district marked the recent mid-year 
meeting of the Michigan Association of 
Insurance Agents. A surprise speaker 
at the affair was Gov. Wm. Comstock. 

While considerable friction arose at 
the meeting over the resolution relative 
to the code, a compromise endorsement 
of the code was effected which proved 
satisfactory to the great majority of the 
agents present. 

George Carter, president, Detroit In- 
surance Agency and head of the state 
association conference committee, op- 
posed, however, any direct endorsement 
of the code. 

Robert C. Mead, National Bureau, an- 
nounced the automobile rate changes 
which are expected to give the agents a 
valuable competitive lever in view of the 
eenerally lower rates recently maintained 
by Michigan companies both stock and 
mutual. John J. Hall, also of the Bu- 
reau, spoke on sales helps available to 
Bureau company representatives. 


LONDON GUARANTEE GOOD YEAR 





Policyholders’ Surplus Increased $1,305,- 
263; Made Underwriting Profit of 
$124,896; Assets $14,815,506 
The 1933 statement of the United 
States Branch of the London Guarantee 
& Accident points to total admitted as- 
sets of $14,815,506 and surplus to policy- 
holders of $3,263,468, after setting up a 
contingency reserve representing the dif- 
ference between value carried in assets 
and actual December 31, 1933, market 
quotations on all bonds owned of $1,053,- 
795. The company does not own any 

stocks. 

Policyholders’ surplus increased during 
the year $1,305,263 which resulted from 
underwriting profit of $124.896; net in- 
come from investments of $496,884; ap- 
preciation in the market value of securi- 
ties and other miscellaneous items of 
$683,483. ay 7“ 


c. A. LEWIS CONNECTION 
Clarence A. Lewis, who was with the 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica for some years, is now uptown bor- 
euch agent in New York for the Ocean 
Accident. tl 


J.C. KING ON COAST TRIP 
J. Charles King, supervisor, casualty 
index bureau, Hooper-Holmes Bureau, is 
on his first Pacific Coast inspection trip 
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and stability of these old and rep- 
utable companies leaves the minds 
of agents and brokers free to con- 
centrate their energy on the . 
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NEW YORK SALES 


Women 


(Continued 


First—for a clean-up fund. It is rather 
difficult to talk to a father or mother 
about a clean-up fund for a child of this 


age—and yet that is the most important 
reason for her being insured. 

Take a family consisting of man and 
wife, son and daughter. These parents 
hope to send their children to college. 
In the event of the death of either of 
these children, the other might be de- 
prived of the advantages of a college edu- 
cation. Perhaps his father has been able 
to save $1,500 or $2,000 as a college fund, 
and should either of the children die, 
this fund would be entirely wiped out, 


without a clean-up fund through insur- 
ance. 


The second reason—of course, a 
method of saving money. Third—it 
teaches a child thrift. And fourth, be- 
cause she can get it at a very low rate. 

Insurance for a Young Girl 

What kind of insurance should she 
buy? I prefer to sell her Twenty or 
Twenty-five Year Endowment for this 
reason: first, if the girl remains single, 


her policy will mature some time between 


the ages of twenty-five and thirty, when 
she is old enough to use the money sen- 
sibly. Second—because should she marry 


and have children, the policy will mature 
in time to provide money for college 
purposes. 

In the 
say from 


let us take the girl, 
sixteen to twenty-five. Why 
should she buy? For every reason that 
I have given for the younger girl and to 
protect her parents and for her own re- 


next group, 


tirement. For this girl, I] would suggest 
an annuity or retirement income matur- 
ing at fifty-five or earlier. Again, this 


virl should have a clean-up fund. 


To get back to the clean-up fund, isn’t 
it true that a woman should have enough 
tnoney to pay her worldly debts when 
she crosses the horizon as well as a 
man? To illustrate that, take the aver- 
age salaried girl who comes from a home 


of moderate or poor circumstances. Her 
death immediately throws upon the fam 
ily a financial burden. It is not an easy 
matter for even the family in good cir- 
cumstances to raise two or three thou- 
sand dollars in cash without notice. It 
is a tremendous task for the family in 
poor or moderate circumstances. 


Is it not fair then for this girl to lay 


Insurance 


(Continued from Page 


deceased 
It 


sur- 


the family of the 
come into the business. 
the attempt of the 
or stockholder to go out 
and borrow money with 
for the person’s 


wile or 
would 
climinates 
partner 
in the market 
which to pay 

interest. 


the 

man 
also 
viving 


dec ased 


Provides Emergency Fund 


It available 
fund 

This is best 
prospects that after the 
ance are a few ye 
then the cash values on 
mmay be used as an gency 
business purposes during the 
the members of the company. 


provides an emergency 
described by notifying 
Business Insur- 
ars in force 
these policies 
fund for 
lifetiny of 


policies 


cic! 


It acts as a shock absorber: 

When the important 
ness dies it follows 
suffers a serious 
economic loss of life. 


factor in a busi- 
that the business 
in addition to the 
The credit of the 


loss 


firm is temporarily curtailed, creditors 
become more anxious abut the stability 
of the business. The bank may refuss 
to renew notes. Valuable employes may 
be anxious to know if their chances in 
the business are the same These and 
many other doubts which surround thx 
business at the time of the member’s 


death result in several successive blows 


» For Small Busines 
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aside a few dollars a year to eliminate 
what may be a fatal financial blow to 


her family, resulting in desperation, un- 


happiness and poverty? 

College Graduates Better Prospects 
college education 
becomes a much 

she feels more 
to her parents, 


If a girl has had a 
and is in business she 
better prospect, pi 
strongly an obligation 
and therefore, will buy more insurance. 
She is conscious of the fact that her 
parents have made sacrifices for her, and 
is more willing to protect them. 
will take the 
on—with ma- 


our last group, we 
woman from twenty-five 
turity the single woman becomes more 
concerned with her future. At the age 
of thirty-five she has probably made up 
her mind quite definitely whether she 
will marry or remain single. Of course, 
it always a woman’s prerogative to 
change her mind. 
The problem for 
is much more 


In 


is 


the woman who does 
imperative than 


not marry 

for a man. First of all because a wo- 
man’s business or economic life is 
shorter. Therefore, it becomes a neces- 


sity for her to provide for her retirement 


age. The average woman is really ready 
to retire at fifty-five. 

In the second place, the average wo- 
man’s earning power is much smaller 
than a man’s. She can’t afford to spec- 
ulate and take chances. She must get 
the maximum income from a minor in- 
vestment. And third—because most wo- 


men do not have-a business of their own. 
They are dependent entirely upon their 
own efforts and not those of others. For 
own a business or 


example, a man may 

property, retire, and still receive a sub- 
stantial income. This is seldom true of 
a woman. 

I have tried to give you briefly the 
impressions and ices which have been 
indelibly stamped in my mind over a 
ten year period in selling insurance to 
women. There are some other factors 


that I have not touched upon and per- 
haps I should have. It is my belief that 
the average woman who has been sold 
a retirement plan is more conscientious 
in keeping up her deposits than the aver- 
age man. She is an excellent help in 
prospecting 


Ses 
19) 


to the business. The force and the im- 
pact of these successive blows are large- 


ly absorbed through Business Insuranc« 
and therefore Business Insurances be- 
comes a shock absorber. 
Stabilizes and Enlarges Credit 
It stabilizes credit: 
The various mercantile agencies and 


also the banks always ask in their ques- 
tionnaire as to whether or not any life 
insurance is carried on the lives of the 
members of the company making the 
financial report. 

In all where the company has 
such insurance in force it is a well known 
fact that their credit is stabilized and in 
many cases enlarged. In selling business 
insurance the 1 should always 


cases 


underwriter 
keep in mind that it is necessary to sell 


the agreement to retire interests. If the 
agreement and the idea of that agree- 
ment is well sold the insurance will fol- 
low. So that in business insurance the 
plan of selling is reversed. 
Agreement Is Sold First, Then Insurance 
\ctually we sell the agreement first, 
that is the idea of an axreement to re 
tire interest and finally we come to the 


conclusion that the best way to complete 


the agreement is to provide a_ sinking 
fund through life insurance. 
To those who are engaged in the sell- 


ing of business insurance it is believed 
that in the next few years a great deal 
of business insurance will be written. 

Average Business Policy Not Over $5,000 

Business insurance is just as essential 
to a small business as to a large busi- 
There has been a popular fallacy 
that business insurance only applied to 
the very big business interests. This is 
wholly incorrect as the majority of busi- 
ness insurance policies are small poli 
cies, the average of which not over 
$5,000. 

Therefore any life underwriter who 
does not sell business insurance because 
of the fact he doesn’t contacts 
with big business is simply overlooking 
a good bet. Every small storekeeper and 
every small modest sized business is in 
real need of business insurance and that 
is the field that must be taken care of 
by the members of the life insurance 
fraternity. 

There exists another fallacy in busi- 
ness insurance. Very often it is thought 
that business insurance necessary for 
limited companies but is not so urgent 
for partnerships. This is wholly incor- 


ness. 


is 


possess 


is 


rect. The death of a partner results in 
the liquidation of the partnership and 
the surviving partner becomes respon- 
sible for the debts involved. Under these 
conditions it is very advantageous for 
the surviving partner to have a business 
insurance agreement in force so that at 
the death of the other partner he will 
have the money in hand to pay off th 


said partner’s interest thereby surviving 


to the full ownership of the hedinees 
himself. 

In the closely held corporation, busi- 
ness insurance is. most essential. It 


whether one 
share of stock 


doesn’t make any difference 
stockholder has a larger 


scl vid desuidloh 
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than the other stockholder, the closel; 
held corporation stock should be retires 
business 
death of a stockholder. 


through 


insur ance 


upon 


Agent Is Not a Lawyer 


In selling 


th 


the idea of an ag reement t 


buy out the deceased person's interes 
in the business it is necessary to keep in 
mind that the life underwriter is not a 
lawyer and that he does not draw th 
agreement. \ctually the legal agree. 
ment is not necessary to submit to the 
prospect but merely an outline of wha 
the agreement should contain. The agen 
should be thoroughly familiar with tly 
purpose of the agreement and some cop. 
petent lawyer should actually draw uy 
the agreement. ' 


The life underwriter should keep out 
of legal work and it also holds true tha 
the lawyer should keep out of insurane 


they 


ely 
al- 
ties 


is 


work. Both the attorney and the under. 
writer have their functions and 
should not trespass upon in each other's 
field. 

No life underwriter who is actiy 
engaged in selling life insurance can 
ford to pass up the fine opportuni 
that are offered through business insyr- 
ance. The selling of life insurance 
today a complicated and difficult task 


and the life underwriter must keep him- 
sclf posted on modern methods and th 
changes in insurance 


He 


laws. 


must move forward with the trend 


of the times and keep himself so posted 
otherwise he will fall by the wayside and 
his brother agents who are. bending 
every cffort to move forward in this 
work will eventually get the full benefits 
of the life insurance business, which of 
course includes the writing of a large 


amount of business insurance. 


Phillips On Sensible S 
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click, and thought of it in simple lan- 
guage, in order to be sure of our effec- 
tiveness and to give us confidence, I be- 
lieve that we should actually write out 
what we are going to say before going 
to see our prospect. The most important 
part of our presentation is the opening 
sentence, which should excite curiosity. 


“In planning we must remember that 


no sale is a pushover. The chances are 
that although the man may be logically 
convinced he still may not buy, there- 
lore, rather than leave to chance some 
xood motivating story or example that 
can be given to get the prospect to take 
action, | believe that such stories and 
motivating documents should be ar- 


ranged beforehand.” 
Get Keyed Up 


The speaker declared that enthusiasm 
will sell more life insurance than any 
other one thing. “We must get excited 
about the business,” he said, “and we 
inust get excited about the plan we are 
presenting. We have all been thrilled 
at the theatre, and at times marveled at 
an actor’s performance. The same pep 
and fire, night after night and two mati- 


nees weekly, despite the fact that he is 
saying and doing the same thing over 
and over again. We must treat our in- 
terviews _the sane way. A sales talk 
must be given with everything we've got: 
it’s new to the prospect.” 

Mr. Phillips was forceful in his urging 
to “get the money,” naladinn out that 
“we all know that at various times we 
have given some of the finest sales talks 
and have had the best interviews possi- 
ble, except that the customer did not 
buy. Part of our sales talk, therefore, 
must include asking for the check, not 
once but many times 

“None of these points are new to any 


of us, but they are all important to mak 
ing a sale of life insurance, and they can 
all be combined under one heading, and 
that ‘Being Resourceful.’ But beine 
resourceful is being prepared.” 


The balance of Mr. Phillips’ 


is 


talk was 


devoted t 
during Ini 
business. 
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A Father and Son Sale 


“I went t 
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Man 
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say. 
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ays 


much 


doing 
t was impossible; 
said: 


your boys have 


haven't 
grandparents on several occasions 


they ? 
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After 
best ‘I 
ever 
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all he 


have 


close 
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to 
better 
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Either you 


es be 


sales closed 


th 
th 


twe 
wn 


giving 
“ather 
given 


ard 


and 
the 


this now against 


dn't 


ank 
or 


have put money in the savings bank for 
them. Inasmuch as you agree with me 
that some day your oly are going t 
have life insurance for the same reason 
that you have it now, why not pay th 
first premium or two out of their savings 
bank accounts? After all, you want the 
money to go where it will do the most 
vood. He bought.’ 


W. L. CLAPP’S MOTHER DEAD 


Wallace L. Clapp, associate editor ol 
The Eastern Underwriter, suff red the 
loss of his mother, Mrs. Grace Living- 
ston Clapp, who died Monday night at 
her home in Orange, N. J. Mrs. Clapp 
was 67 vears old. Mr. Clapp’s father, 
Samuel B. Clapp, is connected with the 
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